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Professional Notes 


The Economic Situation 

THE LATEST EDITION of the two-monthly Economic Review, 
published by the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research, is mainly devoted to an appreciation of 
the current economic situation. Prospects are viewed 
with reserve. “It is. increasingly clear that the United 
Kingdom economy is moving into a difficult period,” 
the Review states, and points out that “Economic 
expansion in Britain has, for the present, stopped.” 
Consumer expenditure has failed to rise in the last six 
months, while more of total expenditure went on imports 
and less on home output. Stock building has been 
abnormally high, and cannot continue at such a rate; 
when this movement ceases, as it must, imports will 
probably be reduced, but there may also be an impact on 
home production. 


So far there has been little effect on employment, which 
has continued to rise, while hours worked have fallen. 
The cuts in working hours awarded earlier this year, 
together with wage awards, have resulted in an increase 
of four or five per cent. in hourly wage rates. The Review 
suggests that the first effect of a restraint in demand is 
likely to be to increase prices, partly because under 
modern conditions employers tend to hoard and under- 
employ labour. (These views find a measure of confirma- 
tion in the comments of Sir Leonard Lord in his recent 
annual report to B.M.C. shareholders.) 

The report also draws attention to the weakness of our 
balance of payments position—there will almost certainly 
be a big current deficit this year. A large short-term capital 
inflow has kept reserves rising, but there is a danger that a 
small decline in reserves may cause an international 
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reassessment of the strength of 
sterling. 

Although the rate of growth of the 
world economy has slowed down— 
output is falling in the United States, 
and in Western Europe is rising on 
the whole more slowly than pre- 
viously—the 1eport sees no reason 
to expect a long-continuing decline. 
The authors do not consider that the 
trends presage anything like a world 
recession. “The basic trend,” they 
say, “in industrial countries is still 
towards expansion, even if at a 
slower rate.” 


Financing Our Gold Reserves 

WHILE THE STATE of our current 
balance of payments continues to 
give cause for some anxiety, the state 
of our reserves of gold and con- 
vertible currencies continues to im- 
prove, even the figure for November 
showing a moderate rise. Meanwhile, 
it is now possible to put into per- 
spective the rise in the reserves for 
the third quarter of the year, on the 
basis of figures of sterling balances for 
that period published in the current 
issue of Economic Trends. The rise in 
the reserve of £77 million on that 
quarter has been commonly associa- 
ted with the influx of foreign 
balances attracted by the relatively 
high rate of interest prevailing in 
London. The figures cannot, of 
course, give any information on how 
far these balances may in fact be 
invested here for longer periods, but 
they throw some light on their 
origins. During the quarter our 
sterling debt to outside countries 
rose by £129 million, but the net 
addition was brought down to £72 
million by repayments inter- 
national institutions. But we also 
repaid £97 million to the rest of the 
sterling area during the period, so 
that the addition to our debt to 
dollar and other non-sterling coun- 
tries was £226 million. This is some 
indication of the total influx, of 
which £143 million came from 
Western Europe, £42 million from the 
dollar area and £41 million from other 
non-sterling, non-dollar countries. 
For the first nine months of 1960 our 
reserves of gold and convertible 
currencies rose by £133 million, and 
our total sterling debt by £2 million 
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more than that; but we made heavy 
repayments to the sterling area and 
to non-territorial institutions, while 
our debt to the dollar area rose by 
£73 million and that to Western 
Europe by £245 million. Of course 
these figures refer to the source of 
the transfers during the period under 
consideration and do not necessarily 
accurately reflect the nationality of 
the beneficial owner of the sums 
transferred. 


Gold Nearing Parity 

THE DISORGANISATION OF the free 
market for gold in London by private 
speculators fleeing from the dollar, to 
which reference was made in AC- 
COUNTANCY for November (page 
623), has now been brought under 
control. There has been no official 
statement on the means by which the 
London market achieved this, but it 
is generally understood that total 
sales have been well above the supply 
of newly-mined metal which is sold 
through the Bank of England; and it 
is generally assumed that the United 
States Treasury, seeing that disorder 
in the gold market could only be bad 
for the dollar, is making available to 
the Bank of England, to whatever 
extent the Old Lady deems the con- 
version desirable, gold in exchange 
for the dollars it acquires through 
management of the gold market. 
Thanks to this supply, the premium 
on gold, which had touched $6 during 
October, was around 65 cents a 
month ago and about 40 cents early 
this month. At this point a new 
question arises. So far the buyers have 
been private individuals. If the dollar 
equivalent of the London price falls 
to $35.35—that is, 10 per cent. above 
parity—the rules of the International 
Monetary Fund would permit any 
member bank to buy gold. There is 
no means of knowing how far con- 
fidence in the dollar has been restored 
in the judgment of those controlling 
member central banks, and it will be 
interesting to see whether steps will be 
taken to peg the gold price above 
$35.35, and if so how much gold will 
have to be sold to achieve this. There 
has once or twice been a considerable 
though temporary slackening in the 
demand for gold, but so far no clear 
indication of a permanent change of 
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opinion on the stability of the dollar. 


B.B.C. and the Accountant 

ON SUNDAY, December 4, the B.B.C.. 
in its Home Service, broadcast under 
the title The Accountant and You a 
discussion between Mr. Henry Ben- 
son, C.B.E., F.c.A., Mr. T. A. Hamil- 
ton Baynes, M.A., F.c.A., members of 
the Council of The Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and 
Wales, and Mr. Dudley Perkins, 
solicitor, who is a well-known broad- 
caster. The purpose of the discussion 
was to give listeners a description of 
the role of the accountant in modern 
society. Chartered accountants may 
have learned very little from the 
broadcast, but there is no doubt that 
it would have been very useful to 
anyone who was contemplating be- 
coming an articled clerk, o1 to the 
owner of a business or property, or a 
person with a tax problem who was 
not already the client of a chartered 
accountant. The discussion disclosed 
that chartered accountants were to be 
found in commerce and industry as 
well as in private practice, indicated 
that auditing was the bread and butter 
of the profession, and described the 
attitude which an accountant would 
adopt when dealing with the tax 
affairs of a client. It was made clear 
that no chartered accountant would 
assist a client with tax evasion, 
although he would assist a client to 
pay no more tax than was due under 
the tax laws. 

The variety of work performed by 
chartered accountants was referred to, 
as also was the arduous training 
required to qualify as a chartered 
accountant. From the reply to a 
question concerning the size of the 
profession, it was interesting to learn 
that the accountancy profession is 
now much larger than the legal pro- 
fession and almost as large as the 
medical profession. The remunera- 
tion of chartered accountants was 
discussed, and in reply to a question 
the view was expressed that top 
chartered accountants earn as much 
as leaders of other professions, 
whilst the earnings of those who are 
nearer the average are about the same 
as those of the average legal or medi- 
cal practitioner. Chartered accoun- 
tants will be grateful to Mr. Benson, 
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Mr. Hamilton Baynes and Mr. 
Dudley Perkins for the care which 
they gave to the broadcast. They will 
also be pleased that the B.B.C. gave 
facilities for the broadcast of a 
balanced view of the profession of 
accountancy. 


Accounting Principles, Independence 
and Competence 

IN A FAREWELL message as President 
of the American Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, Mr. J. S. 
Seidman listed some of the major 
problems confronting Certified Public 
Accountants. Referring to one of 
these problems, he said “Accounting 
principles need strengthening. Flexi- 
bility is certainly preferable to rigidity. 
But flexibility is to be distinguished 
from amiability. The public is our 
consumer. The public is nonplussed 
when under the same circumstances 
two or more widely different sets of 
figures are ‘certified’ by us. To 
pursue that unmerry way is to make 
the ground beneath us shaky. For- 
tunately we have a new fabric for the 
development of accounting prin- 
ciples—the Accounting Principles 
Board. The Board has already set its 
course to take a good hard look from 
stem to stern.” Another matter to 
which he referred was independence 
and competence, and on this he said 
“The foundation for every practi- 
tioner becomes insecure if the public 
indulges in the belief that audit 
opinions of only the large C.P.A. 
organisations are trustworthy. The 
public will shun that belief if it is 
satisfied, by continuing demonstra- 
tion, that independence and com- 
petence are not the handmaidens of 
size. On independence, it is the local 
practitioner who should sound the 
alarm for all C.P.A.s to run like a 
plague from any relationship—finan- 
cial, social, or moral—that can cause 
any doubts about independence in the 
public mind. As for competence— 
continuing education, staff training 
courses, membership consultation 
services, technical information ser- 
vices, valuable up-to-date profession- 
al literature are all made available by 
the Institute to the local practitioner. 
If he doesn’t drink this in, the mere 
fact that he is at all well does not 
impress the public.” 
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In Britain, chartered accountants, 
irrespective of the size of their firms, 
are renowned for their integrity and 
for their skill and ability in account- 
ing matters, but the high regard in 
which they are held by the public 
could disappear if individually they 
do not constantly seek to maintain 
their integrity and maintain and 
improve their skill and ability. 

Whilst chartered accountants in- 
dividually have the main responsi- 
bility, they are assisted by the 
Council of the Institute and by the 
Committees of the District Societies, 
who together seek to ensure that 
high standards are maintained. The 
arrangements they make are by no 
means_ inconsiderable, for they 
arrange meetings at which the prob- 
lems of chartered accountants are 
discussed; the Summer Courses held 
at Oxford each year are perhaps the 
best known of these meetings. In 
addition, the Council issues recom- 
mendations on accounting principles 
and other memoranda for the guid- 
ance and assistance of members of 
the Institute. Evidence of the con- 
stant attention paid by the Council to 
these problems is the appointment of 
the committees which at the present 
time are considering the education 
and training of articled clerks and 
the technical activities of the Council. 


Canadian Tax Conference 

THE THREE-DAY ANNUAL conference 
which took place in Toronto in 
November was the largest ever held 
by the Canadian Tax Foundation, 
for which 1960 has been a year of 
continuous expansion and achieve- 
ment. There was an attendance of 
over 650 members. Three papers on 
Investments, Savings and Taxes, by 
Mr. Eric Kierans (President of the 
Montreal and Canadian Stock Ex- 
changes), Mr. H. A. Hampson(Burns 
Bros. & Denton Ltd.) and Mr. 
Harvey Perry (Director of the Cana- 
dian Tax Foundation) provided a 
provocative platform for the subse- 
quent proceedings. The widespread 
interest in the problems facing 
Canadian companies in the urge to 
grow with the country was echoed in 
Mr. Perry’s speech calling for tax 
changes to encourage Canadians tobe- 
come investors in Canadian industry. 
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At another open session Professor 
David Ivor, head of the Department 
of Economics, University of Western 
Ontario, made a careful and search- 
ing analysis of trends in Government 
expenditures at all three levels: 
federal, provincial and municipal. 
Professor Clark, University of British 
Columbia, author of the report on 
Economic Security for the Aged in the 
United States and Canada, reviewed 
social welfare payments generally, 
contrasting the costs of government 
plans in this field with what is and 
will be done by the private sector of 
the economy. 

Taxes and automation, in spite of 
initial technical difficulties, seem 
destined to become inseparable, ac- 
cording to the representatives of the 
Department of National Revenue: 
within a space of two weeks the 
electronic machines digested 
2,000,000 returns from Ontario and 
processed one million refund cheques. 
The new provisions covering asso- 
ciated companies naturally attracted 
widespread interest, together with the 
anomalies which persist and which in 
some cases are said to have been 
accentuated. 

The last day was equally rich in 
diversity: portable pensions, the 
Ontario municipal business tax, com- 
putation of income from multiple 
sources, and retail sales taxes were 
all discussed at the morning panel 
sessions. Other panels considered 
various aspects of taxation: charitable 
organisations, profit sharing legisla- 
tion, Federal sales tax, jurisdiction 
and procedure of the tariff board, 
more written rules for taxation? 

The highlight of the conference for 
a large number of people was the 
session on Corporate Surplus. The 
questions it has raised for many 
companies, accountants and lawyers 
were discussed by Mr. W. R. Jackett, 
a.c., General Counsel, Canadian 
Pacific Railway (formerly Deputy 
Minister of Justice and the principal 
draughtsman of the new Act). 

A full transcript of the papers 
presented at this very successful con- 
ference will be published early in the 
New Year and distributed to mem- 
bers of the Canadian Tax Founda- 
tion. Copies will also be available for 
sale to non-members interested. 
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Rating and Valuation Changes 

THE RATING AND Valuation Bill 
provides for several changes in the 
law to take effect from April 1, 1963. 
The main alterations are: (1) indus- 
trial and freight-transport heredita- 
ments to be fully rated, (2) the de- 
rating of shops, offices, etc., to be 
discontinued, (3) rating of domestic 
properties to be based on full market 
rental values, subject to a power 
given to the Minister to derate houses 
by a percentage fixed by order of 
Parliament, (4) rating of charities 
substantially on the basis recom- 
mended by the Pritchard Committee, 
and (5) water undertakings to be 
valued on the basis of a prescribed 
formula. 

The Bill is mainly concerned with 
preparing the way for the new valua- 
tion lists due to come into force on 
April 1, 1963, and with providing a 
permanent basis for the rating of 
charities and kindred bodies. The 
changes in the proportion of rates 
falling on the different classes of 
property from 1963 onwards cannot 
yet be foreseen. In some areas at 
least, the burden on householders 
might sharply increase were it not 
for the authority of the Minister to 
cushion the increase by de-rating. 
The order may fix different per- 
centages for different counties and 
county boroughs, allowing for the 
possibility that values may be found 
to have altered since 1939 much 
more greatly in some areas than in 
others. Current rental values in 1963 
may be substantially different from 
present values. 

The recommendations of the Prit- 
chard Committee on the Rating of 
Charities and Kindred Bodies (see 
ACCOUNTANCY, September, 1959, 
page 454) have been accepted, except 
that on relief to universities and 
colleges in receipt of government 
grant through the University Grants 
Committee. Most universities at pre- 
sent enjoy some relief under Section 8 
of the Rating and Valuation Act, 
1955, and any increase in rates they 
may suffer after 1963 will be taken 
into account in determining the re- 
current Exchequer grants to be paid 
to the universities in the 1962/67 
quinquennium. 

Other charities will enjoy 50 per 
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cent. relief from rates, and rating 
authorities will still have power to 
reduce or remit the balance. The 
existing power to reduce or remit 
the rates of kindred bodies will be 
extended to cover a wider field, and 
the reliefs under Section 8 of the 
1955 Act will be brought to an end 
in 1963. The present exemptions of 
certain scientific, literary and artistic 
societies and of voluntary schools 
are repealed, but nearly all these 
bodies are charities and will be en- 
titled to the 50 per cent. mandatory 
relief. 

Other provisions of the Bill in- 
clude new formulae for the valuation 
of water undertakings and for the 
assessment of county and voluntary 
schools, changes in the rating of 
plant and machinery, and technical 
alterations in the law and practice of 
rating and valuation. 


Finance for Cunard 

IN THE HOUSE of Commons on 
November 3, Mr. Ernest Marples, 
Minister of Transport, made a state- 
ment on the arrangements it is pro- 
posed to conclude with Cunard for 
the construction of a new Queen 
ship. The suggestions of the Chan- 
dos Committee were set out on 
page 319 of ACCOUNTANCY for June 
last, but the Government now pro- 
poses some appreciable changes. On 
the basis of a maximum cost of £30 
million, it was proposed that Cunard 
should bear £12 million and the 
Government the remainder by way of 
loan for twenty-five years. The new 
proportion will be Government 
three-fifths to Cunard two-fifths up 
to £30 million, with Cunard bearing 
any excess. The Committee proposed 
a loan at 44 per cent. The Govern- 
ment prefers a realistic rate of 
interest, offset by a straight subsidy, 
and proposes that the rate be that 
charged by the Public Works Loan 
Board at the time the agreement is 
signed. At present the P.W.L.B. rate 
is 64 per cent., and on this figure and 
a maximum cost of £30 million the 
grant would be £3,250,000, reducing 
the amount to be repaid by Cunard 
to £14,750,000. Interest will be 


charged from the date the money is 
advanced, 


and interest accruing 
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during construction will be added to 
the principal of the loan and be 
repayable on the same terms. Finally, 
the Government does not agree to 
accept a reduction in the rate of 
interest if profits on the ship are less 
than expected, but will not demand 
an acceleration of repayment until 
profits have reached 74 per cent., 
compared with 7 per cent. proposed 
by the Chandos Committee. Mr. 
Marples stated that, according to 
estimates of travel for the next 
decade, the taxpayer will be very well 
safeguarded by the end of that time, 
and that the Cunard Company takes 
practically all the risks. He added 
that in the circumstances—which 
include subsidies to every other ser- 
vice across the Atlantic—this will be 
a good investment for the country if 
it in fact pays; the shipbuilding 
industry benefits and there is some 
gain of prestige and of foreign 
exchange. 


A New Electronic Reading Machine 
ONE OF THE main problems of data 
processing by computer or punched 
card equipment has always been the 
time and labour required to convert 
written data into a form suitable for 
input, such as punched paper tape, 
punched cards or magnetic tape. 

A significant advance in this field 
has been made by the Solartron 
Electronic Group Ltd., which has 
now demonstrated the first produc- 
tion model of its Electronic Reading 
Automaton (E.R.A.). This equip- 
ment will optically read printed or 
typed alphanumeric data recorded on 
tally rolls in ordinary ink, and will 
convert it into a form suitable for 
input to electronic data processing 
equipment. 

The particular application ex- 
hibited was that of a large retail sales 
organisation. Cash register tally rolls 
sent in from the branches were read 
by the E.R.A., and the results in this 
application were then fed direct to a 
National Elliott Sales Analyser. This 
analysed sales by assistant and pro- 
duct group, and gave sub-totals for 
each branch and finally a grand total. 
The results were then punched on 
paper tape and printed by tele- 
printer. 
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But, so great are the calls made upon the Legion’s AS YOUR 

vast welfare organisation by distressed ex-servicemen | mn 
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of legacies, Deeds of Covenant and bequests in favour of work this miracle for someone who otherwise has little hope. 
British Legion Haig’s Fund—the largest welfare 10/- supplements a child’s rations for a fortnight. £5 sent to 
organisation of its kind in the world. Hong Kong can set a family on its feet. 
i would like to learn more about the io k or i 
bequest or Deed of Covenant Send to Christus Relief, Barclays Bank LAd., High St., Oxford. 
BRITISH LEGION HAIG’S FUND OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 
PALL MALL. LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: WHitehall 8131 F A M I N E R E L i E F 


Supporters include: Lord Birkett, Lord Hailsham, Sir 


Oliver Franks, Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
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The New 
Pensions Scheme 


Mr. W. vi. Wion-a, a consulting actuary, told 350 
members of the Office Management Association at the 
Festival Hall, London, yesterday that the answer to t 
problem of “contracting in or out” of the new propo: 
Government pensions scheme was an individual one. 


“ Although we operate a Company Pension Sc! 
giving higher benefits, we intend to take part in the Sta 
Scheme for graduated pensions due to begin earl: next 


“ About two-thirds of the Company's employ: 
"s 


NMSOWN ‘PAYROLL’ 


does it all 
WITHOUT EXTRA EXPENSE 


Will you, like the owners of Anson Payroll Machines, be 
able to tackle your obligations under the New National 
Insurance Act without additional expense? 

If not, you simply must investigate the finest Payroll system 
in the world, offering a complete answer to the Act for 
every type of business at low cost. 


* Simultaneous preparation 
of Tax Card, Payroll, and Pay Advice. 


* Payment by cash, cheque or bank transfer. 
* No specially trained staff necessary. 


0s s 


ANSON P.A.Y.E. INQUIRY FORM 


Please write your name on the coupon, attach it to your letterheading, 
and send to: 
GEORGE ANSON & COMPANY LIMITED 
Solway House, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 
WATerloo 2711 (10 lines) 


Mark for the attention Off..c0.0.0...0000000 AY/D 


THE “GOLMET” 
3 COLOUR BALL POINT PEN 


A FRIEND FOR LIFE TO ALL ACCOUNTANTS 


ENGINE TURNED AND 
CHROMIUM PLATED FINISH 


A WELL MADE 
ENGINEERING 
PRODUCT 

TO LAST A 


LIFETIME CHANGE 


OF COLOUR- 


INDIVIDUAL 
semen BLACK, RED, 
ENGRAVED GREEN— 
FREE IS AUTOMATIC— 


IN THE TRIOMATIC 
JUST ONE FLICK OF 
THE THUMB 

Refills always available 
TRIOMATIC 21/- 


TRIO (Manual Change) 10/6 


INDIVIDUALLY PRESENTATION BOXED 


CHESHIRE PUBLICITY LTD., BRIDGE HOUSE, 
NORTHWICH, CHES. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
(INCORPORATED IN THE UNIGN OF SOUTH AFRICA) 


BEST FOR 
ANNUITIES 


FUNDS EXCEED £30 million 


Example: 
MALE 65 


YIELD £11-4-0 p.a. 


Registered Office for the United Kingdom: 


LONDON, E.C.2 
TELEPHONE: MONARCH 5906/7 
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The E.R.A. could equally well be 
used to punch cards or to write on 
magnetic tape direct without using 
the sales analyser. 

The main advantage of the E.R.A. 
is the greater speed with which data 
can be prepared for the computer, as 
it can read up to 290 characters per 
second, which is many times faster 
than a human punch operator can 
work. Thus it can lead to considerable 
savings in personnel. The manu- 
facturers consider that any organisa- 
tion with ten or more personnel 
engaged in converting data of a 
uniform nature to punched cards or 
paper tape is a potential user of the 
equipment. 

A wide range of possible applica- 
tions can be envisaged, including 
passenger traffic analysis, hire pur- 
chase or credit sales payments, and 
rental of television sets, as well as 
the recording of ordinary retail sales. 


Loss of Profits Insurance 

THE MORGAN OWEN Medal of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute has 
this year been awarded to Mr. H. J. 
Watts, B.COM., F.C.L.1., for a paper on 
“Loss of Profits Insurance in the 
Post-War Years.”’ This is one of the 
many subjects in which the accoun- 
tant is likely to be not only interested 
but concerned, both as to current 
practice and as to possible develop- 
ments, and he may well find this 
paper valuable. Loss of profits insur- 
ance is more intimately affected than 
most other forms by changes in 
industrial conditions and technical 
developments, and the present com- 
plexity of the regular policy for this 
type of business is an indication of the 
difficulties which have been met and 
in some measure overcome. Mr. 
Watts traces the history of the post- 
war years in the home field under some 
forty headings and sub-headings, 
dealing under each with the major 
changes, the intention of the altera- 
tions and, to some extent, their 
effects. His account includes a num- 
ber of special cases arising in one 
industry or another, further com- 
plicating the general picture. The 
material does not lend itself to com- 
pression: in fact, the value of the 
paper lies in part in its clear state- 
ment of how a number of different 
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problems have been dealt with. 

Having ended his historical section 
with the very topical problem of 
insurance as applied to atomic 
energy risks, Mr. Watts goes on to 
look at some future possible develop- 
ments, including, first, the possibility 
of making the profits policy a less 
formidable document. He suggests 
that after fifty years of settling losses 
a code of practice has grown up 
which is familiar to the adjusters and 
the accountants, who are frequently 
called in, and that it might be left to 
them to determine what formula 
would give the insured a fair in- 
demnity. Already, where some alter- 
native basis to that set out in the 
elaborate wording of the policy 
seems to yield a more suitable result, 
the wording is in practice frequently 
disregarded and the alternative basis 
adopted by agreement. Further 
suggestions include means of re- 
moving weaknesses in the system of 
rating and a new look at the whole 
question of indemnity periods. On 
the vital matter of wage insurance, 
Mr. Watts believes that insurers will 
have to study afresh the possibility of 
granting insurance on the whole wage- 
roll at rates attractive to the insured. 

Rebates of premium can very well 
be a heavy item and may give rise to 
differences of opinion more easily 
than many other items. Mr. Watts 
suggests, therefore, that the insurer 
should issue a form for completion, 
explaining to the auditor exactly 
what figures are required. This is 
already done sometimes, and, despite 
the initial work involved, he believes 
that it should be made a general 
practice. 

The paper will in due course be 
published in volume 58 of the 
Journal of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, but in the meantime copies 
may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Institute at 20 Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C.2. 


“Prospective Purchaser” 
IN Luxor (Eastbourne) Ltd. v. Cooper 
[1941] 1 All E.R. 33, Lord Russell 
said: 
It is possible that an owner may be 
willing to bind himself to pay a 
commission for the mere introduction 
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of one who offers to purchase at the 

specified or minimum price; but such 

a construction of the contract would 

in my opinion require clear and 

unequivocal language. 

In the recent case of Drewery and 
Drewery v. Ware-Lane [1960] 1 
W.L.R. 1204 the language sought to 
be clear and unequivocal, for a 
commission was payable under a 
contract between principal and agent 
if the agent found a “prospective 
purchaser” (which expression, how- 
ever, has not hitherto received 
judicial interpretation) for certain 
property. The agents informed the 
owner of an offer by one S. to pur- 
chase the property, which the owner 
agreed to accept. Owing to delays on 
the part of the offeror, the owner sold 
the property nine days later to some- 
one else. 

The County Court Judge upheld a 
claim by the agent for the com- 
mission payable under the contract, 
and the Court of Appeal affirmed the 
decision. Ormerod, L.J., said that 
“‘prospective purchaser,” as distinct 
from a purchaser, did not necessarily 
connote a person “ready,” “willing” 
and financially “able” to purchase, 
but was a person who had the 
question of purchase in bona fide 
prospect and was prepared to make 
an offer, though he might never 
advance to the stage of becoming a 
purchaser. As on the evidence S. 
was a “prospective purchaser,” the 
commission became payable on the 
signing of the 1elevant documents. 

The moral would seem to be to 
think twice before committing one- 
self to pay a commission for the 
introduction of a prospective pur- 
chaser. 


Exempt Private Company 
A MAJORITY OF the shares in an 
exempt -private company is often 
held upon the trusts of a family 
settlement. Paragraph 3 (1) (d) of 
the Seventh Schedule to the Com- 
panies Act, 1948, provides, in effect, 
that a company is not deprived of 
its status as an exempt private com- 
pany if 
any shares or debentures [are] held 
by trustees on the trusts of a will or 
family settlement disposing of the 
shares or debentures. 
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“Family settlement” is defined in 
paragraph 3 (2) (b) of the Schedule. 

In order to save stamp duty, a 
trust fund is often set up with an 
initial cash sum in preference to a 
settlement of shares, and the cash 
sum (and any other moneys put into 
the fund) are used to acquire shares 
in a private company formed by the 
settlor. Such a practice has now to 
be considered in the light of the 
decision in Re Prenn’s Settlement. 
Truvox Engineering Co., Ltd. v. 
Board of Trade [1960] 3 All E.R. 564. 
There a settlor executed a settlement 
of £200, which he had paid to trus- 
tees in favour of certain relatives. 
On the same day an exempt private 
company resolved capitalise 
£50,000 of its profits, to apply this 
sum in paying up in full a number 
of its unissued Preference shares and 
Ordinary shares and to allot these 
shares to existing shareholders. Also 
on the same day, the settlor arranged 
for the allotment to the trustees of 
the settlement of some of the newly 
paid-up shares (which otherwise 
would have been allotted to him) in 
consideration of the payment by the 
trustees of £150, being part of the 
£200. The question arose whether 
the exception enacted by paragraph 
3 (1) (6) of the Seventh Schedule 
applied to the shares held by the 
trustees or whether the company 
ceased to be an exempt private com- 
pany. Cross, J., held that the com- 
pany lost its status as an exempt 
private company, because the shares 
allotted to the trustees were not 
within the description in paragraph 
3 (1) (5), since those shares were not 
disposed of by the settlement, but 
were acquired by the trustees by 
purchase after execution of the settle- 
ment. 

In view of the prevalence of the 
existing practice, this decision will 
come as a surprise to many. 


Capital or Income? A Trustee 
Debenture Holder’s Question 

iN Re Morris's Will Trusts [1960] 
1 W.L.R. 1210, a testator’s estate 
included debentures of an English 
company operating abroad. In 1933 
the Court approved a scheme of 
arrangement between the company 
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and its debenture holders whereby 
interest on the debentures between 
certain dates was to be paid only to 
the extent thereby provided and all 
instalments of interest, if not paid at 
the due date, were to carry interest at 
6 per cent. per annum from that date 
until the date of payment, the interest 
on interest to be payable and to be 
secured in the same way as interest. 
By a series of further schemes the 
period of postponement of interest 
was further extended. 

In 1955, by yet another scheme, 
against delivery of the debentures 
and all unpaid interest coupons the 
debenture holders were allocated 
two holdings of debenture stock of a 
company formed in Canada to take 
over the assets of the English com- 
pany, together with a sum in cash. 
By Clause 5 of the scheme unpaid 
interest on the debentures of the 
English company and unpaid interest 
upon interest was to be cancelled 
and (to avoid income tax on any part 
of what was to be provided by the 
Canadian company) the two holdings 
of debenture stock in the Canadian 
company and the cash were to be 
accepted in satisfaction of the prin- 
cipal owing under the debentures of 
the English company. 

On a summons by the trustee of 
the testator’s will to determine 
whether the whole of the cash and 
securities received by him under the 
scheme should be treated as capital, 
or whether some part should be 
treated as income, Cross, J., held 
that Clause 5 of the scheme did not 
exclude the general equitable prin- 
ciple of apportionment between 
income and capital (see Jn re Atkin- 
son [1904] 2 Ch. 160; Smith v. Law 
Guarantee and Trust Society, Ltd. 
[1904] 2 Ch. 569), and that a fraction 
of the cash and securities, bearing 
the same proportion to the whole as 
the amount of the arrears of interest 
on the debentures of the English 
company and of unpaid interest on 
interest bore to the principal of those 
debentures, must be treated as income 
and the rest as capital. This was so 
notwithstanding the omission of a 
proviso in the scheme that the nature 
of the payments was not to be con- 
clusive where the debenture holder 
was a trustee. 
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Credit Checking for Hire Purchase 
THE PROPOSAL OF seven of the lead- 
ing hire purchase finance houses to 
take over the old-established Kemp’s 
Mercantile Gazette and to make it 
for their purposes a register of per- 
formance by those acquiring goods 
by hire purchase has caused some- 
thing of a sensation in some quarters. 
The reason would appear to be a 
fear of some infringement of the 
privacy of individuals, and in parti- 
cular of the secrecy of customers’ 
accounts imposed on themselves by 
bankers. On this last point an assur- 
ance has been given—it should not 
have been needed—that secrecy will 
be preserved. There have existed for 
over a century organisations for the 
protection of traders from the dis- 
honesty or over-optimism of those 
dealing with them, and the attitude 
of bankers to enquiries from such 
organisations is well known and is 
not to be changed. For the test, no 
new powers of enquiry will exist, 
and it is difficult to understand just 
what is feared. It must surely be 
granted that those giving credit are 
entitled to make such enquiries as 
seem reasonable. What is really re- 
quired is that the information now 
collected by a number of agencies 
for their clients should become 
generally available to those granting 
credit, and the proposed step is one 
in that direction. It would be easier 
to understand an outcry demand- 
ing a real nation-wide register to 
which each of the existing credit- 
assessing agencies would contribute 
its quota of information. It is true 
that finance houses other than the 
seven will be able to use the extended 
services of Kemp’s on payment of 
fees, but there is no guarantee that 
they will contribute information to 
it. 

The reason for the proposal is of 
course the fact, now gradually emerg- 
ing, that a number of hire purchase 
finance houses granted credit on far 
too lavish a scale under the combined 
influences of relaxation of restric- 
tions and of the absence of any form 
of credit squeeze. This lack of wisdom 
might have been avoided had those 
responsible had more information 
about the creditworthiness of their 
customers, but it may be that some 
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**The time and effort 


we saved...” 
says a London Accountant 


“How on earth we managed before, I just do not 
know.” Thus spoke a partner in a large London firm of 
accountants. He went on “. . . the time and effort we 
used to waste when clients wanted extra copies of their 
accounts . . . the frustration that was caused when we 
wanted to refer to tax returns and other Government 
forms which had already been sent off, or to agreements 
which had been returned to solicitors . . . the telephone 
calls we had to make to clients in order to check facts and 
figures which were not in our possession. As I said, I 
don’t know how we managed.”’ 

In fact, this accountant was simply giving vent to his 
feelings after possessing a photocopying machine for six 
months—and it was a perfectly genuine conversation. 

Previously, every time a client wanted extra copies of 
his accounts, they had to be re-typed; every time a record 
was required of returns to Government departments, they 
had to be typed, and so on. But not any more. 


Shannon Lumoprint cuts the cost of administration 

A fully automatic Shannon Lumoprint photocopier 
cuts out wasted time and effort in so many directions for 
the professional and the company accountant. 

Copies of letters, contracts, agreements, statistics, 
Government reports, legal documents, bank records, 
ledger cards and a host of other things are so frequently 
required. And with a Shannon Lumoprint they are all 
instantly available, without the need for extra typing and 
subsequent checking for mistakes. 


A complete range of equipment 

Whatever you need, there is a machine in the Shannon 
range to supply it, be it copies from bound books, multi- 
copying for systems work or just straightforward copying 
work. No matter in what colour the original is printed or 
written, it will be faithfully reproduced. 


ANNON 


| THE SHANNON LIMITED 

54 Shannon Corner, New Malden, Surrey 
Please send a copy of your illustrated leaflet on Shannon 
photocopying equipment, for the attention Of 


Write for our fully 
illustrated leaflet on the 


(Shannon Syslems 


CHRISTIE & CO. 


CHRISTIE, OWEN & DAVIES,LTD. ipswicn o 


Estate Agents 
Valuers 


EXETER 


LONDON 


BOURNEMOUTH HOVE 


AGENTS AND VALUERS 
FOR GOING CONCERNS 


in particular: Hotels, Inns, Catering, Retail Shops and 


Stores, Garages, Filling Stations and Property Investments 


Regional Estate Offices: 


LONDON 7 BAKERSTREET 7e/. wE! beck 0022 


IPSWICH 32 PRINCFS STREET Tel. 56588 
HOVE If PALMEIRA MANSIONS Tel. 38936 
BOURNEMOUTH JACEY HOUSE Tel. 27247 
EXETER ST. STEPHEN'S HOUSE lel. §9371 


Safeguard your 
child’s education 


—whether you live or die— 


by 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE 


For Mutual Satisfaction— 


Consult 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


For Mutual Life Assurance 
—Established 1835— 
48 Gracechurch Street 
London E.C.3 
Telephone; MINcing Lane 4200 
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believed that the inflationary rise in 
wage rates had only been halted for 
the moment and that increased 
money incomes would enable ob- 
ligations to be discharged which, in 
different circumstances, would clearly 
have been excessive. It is more certain 
that the activities of those who were 
definitely dishonest would have been 
restricted by an efficient system of 
credit assessment. Perhaps the ac- 
quisition of Kemp’s is not the last 
step in securing adequate informa- 
tion, but the arrangements of some 
of the houses are no doubt already 
adequate. 

So far as the final customer is con- 
cerned, there can be little doubt that 
information in the hands of the 
lender will be advantageous to all 
honest buyers through hire purchase. 
A good reputation can be acquired 
by those who deserve it, and the un- 
duly optimistic and those who are 
too easily persuaded by a canvasser 
intent only upon securing a com- 
mission on his sales will be asked to 
think again—while the canvasser will 
have little inducement to secure an 
order if the contract is likely to be 
turned down on the ground that the 
obligations which the buyer wishes to 
assume are unduly heavy. Whatever 
may be thought of the merits of hire 
purchase, there is no doubt that it 
has come to stay, and anything that 
reduces the possibility of defaults 
will tend to reduce the cost of the 
operation and so render this parti- 
cular piece of financial machinery 
more efficient and serviceable to those 
employing it. 


Co-operative Territorial Restrictions 
THE RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES Court has 
delivered its reserved judgment in Re 
Doncaster and Retford Co-operative 
Societies Agreement. The Court ruled 
that the restrictions on the opening of 
shops and the delivery of goods con- 
tained in a boundary agreement 
between the two societies were con- 
trary to the public interest, but that a 
restriction relating to the acceptance 
by the societies of members to the 
south and north of an agreed boun- 
dary line was not a registrable restric- 
tion within Section 6 (1) of the 
Restrictive Practices Act, 1956. 

The societies contended that the 
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restrictions were justified under Sec- 
tion 21 (1) (6) of the Act: that the 
removal of the restrictions would 
deny to the public as purchasers, con- 
sumers or users of goods specific and 
substantial benefits enjoyed or likely 
to be enjoyed by virtue of the restric- 
tions or of any arrangements or 
operations resulting therefrom. The 
rules of each society required it to be 
a member of the Co-operative 
Union Ltd., and to abide by that 
union’s rules and accept its decisions. 
A fortiori, so long as the two societies 
remained members of the union they 
were bound to accept its conciliation 
and arbitral procedure and its long- 
established policy of avoiding, so far 
as possible, overlapping in the ser- 
vices provided by individual retail 
co-operative societies. Each society 
was also a party to the “national 
membership scheme,” so that a 
member of the Retford Society pur- 
chasing goods at a shop of the 
Doncaster Society received the divi- 
dend on these purchases as if he had 
been a member of the Doncaster 
Society. 

The respondents conceded that the 
territorial restrictions in the boundary 
agreement on the opening of shops 
and the delivery of goods were 
restrictions within Section 6 (1) of 
the Act in respect of the areas in 
which goods were to be supplied. 
The Court assumed in their favour 
that they were entitled to select as the 
relevant goods for the purposes of 
paragraph (b) of Section 21 (1) the 
goods sold by the two societies, and, 
further, that it was sufficient to show 
that the removal of the territorial 
restrictions would deny to the mem- 
bers of both societies specific and 
substantial benefits; but the societies’ 
case that by the removal of the 
restrictions the members as pur- 
chasers would be denied the specific 
and substantial advantage of the 
lower “‘real prices’ (the retail price 
less the dividend returned) was not 
made out. Any suggestion that either 
society would establish shops in the 
other’s area seemed unrealistic in the 
circumstances. 

The Court did not think that 
abrogation of the boundary agree- 
ment would have any appreciable 
effect on the pattern of trade of the 
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two societies, the dividend paid by 
either of them, or the services avail- 
able to the generality of their mem- 
bers. 


Commercial Court Consumers’ 
Council 

PROBABLY A MAJORITY of business- 
men have never heard of the Com- 
mercial Court, but there are many 
people at home and abroad who have 
learned to value it highly, and the 
calling by the Lord Chancellor of a 
conference of users of the Court to 
consider in what ways it may be 
falling behind the times will be widely 
welcomed. 

It is, of course, no more than an 
almost unofficial division of the High 
Court. It was Mr. Justice Mathew 
who, in the closing years of the last 
century, urged that speedier justice 
should be provided for business and 
commercial litigants. It was then 
decided that the best way of seeking 
this end was by allocating com- 
mercial cases to judges with special 
experience in commercial matters. 
Some outstanding judges have, 
through the years, contributed to the 
Court’s prestige and to the develop- 
ment of commercial law—Lord Jus- 
tice Scrutton’s name will perhaps 
particularly come to mind in this 
context, but there have been many 
others. It is a commonplace amongst 
lawyers, although hardly realised at 
all amongst laymen, that the Law 
Courts, like the City, provide an in- 
ternational service for traders the 
world over: an exporter in Hong 
Kong, shipping goods to Honolulu, 
may well finance the transaction 
through a bill on London, and may 
equally well write into the contract 
that “the law of this contract shall 
be the law of England.” 

The Commercial Court has con- 
tributed substantially to this satis- 
factory state; but the law of England 
includes more than litigation, and 
there has been an increasing tendency 
in recent years to go to arbitration 
instead. Cost and publicity are two 
of the alleged disadvantages of the 
Court, as compared with the arbitra- 
tors, but arbitration can be a creaky 
machine too, and when subsequent 
recourse to the courts becomes 
necessary, as it sometimes does, there 
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has certainly been no economy. Now 
the lawyers have set themselves to 
find out how the Commercial Court 
can be improved; the business is 
valuable and must not be lost. It is 
a pity that there is no comparable 
inducement to improve the uncom- 
mercial courts; but the field to be 
reviewed, although restricted, is an 
important one for more than domes- 
tic reasons, and the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s action is to be commended. 


The Evolution of Unit Trusts 

MR. EDWARD DU CANN, M.P., manag- 
ing director of Unicorn Securities 
Ltd., was the guest speaker at a 
luncheon held last month by the 
London and District Society of Char- 
tered Accountants. He spoke of the 
social revolution evidenced by the 
widespread ownership of television 
sets, cars, washing machines—and 
stocks and shares. 

The first British unit trust was 
formed in 1931. By 1939 there were 
some ninety-six of them, and the 
total investment in the United King- 
dom was the same in amount as, and 
larger per head of population than, 
in the United States of America. 
Since then the American trusts had 
made very substantially faster pro- 
gress. In this country total investment 
was now over £200 million, with 
600,000 investors. 

Unit trusts had the advantages of 
convenience and simplicity, and had 
certain safety features which were 
particularly relevant in dealing with 
the savings of little people who could 
not afford to lose money—and to 
whom, therefore, the risks as well as 
the rewards of investment should be 
made clear. The minimum subscrip- 
tion to a unit trust was low—some- 
times only 10s. 

The Unit Trust Association, like 
the Institute, was recommending to 
the Jenkins Committee that unit 
trusts should be governed by a sepa- 
rate statute. The Association would 
also have its own code of conduct. 

Capital was urgently needed for 
industry and for development over- 
seas. Mr. du Cann urged that a 
shareholder was likely to be a better 
citizen and a better patriot than one 
who spent his money up to the hilt. 


Unit Trust Progress 


THE ADDRESS OF Sir Oscar Hobson, 
chairman, at the first annual general 
meeting of the Association of Unit 
Trust Managers—its formation was 
discussed on page 580 of ACCOUN- 
TANCY for November, 1959—pro- 
vides an opportunity for taking stock 
of developments. The period covered 
by the review is the first ten months 
of 1960, which was not very favour- 
able to unit trusts, since both activity 
in equities and their prices were 
falling. Sir Oscar gave a figure of 
£26 million for total sales of units, 
against which the managers re- 
purchased £11 million, leaving £15 
million for net new investment 
through the movement. That in itself 
is a good showing, and is even better 
if the use of this medium of invest- 
ment is not merely a substitute for 
others but is really making a special 
appeal to savers who did not pre- 
viously invest in stock market securi- 
ties. This is a question to which the 
available figures do not give a 
definite answer. Sir Oscar, however, 
made two points which, perhaps, 
throw some light on the problem. Of 
the £26 million of unit sales the lion’s 
share has been raised in response to 
fourteen block offers, without which, 
he said, “the growth of the invested 
funds of the movement would this 
year have been negligible or nega- 
tive.”’ The Association in its evidence 
to the Jenkins Committee, and Sir 
Oscar in his address, do not seem to 
have been entirely happy regarding 
the use made of block offers. There 
are some critics who go so far as to 
suggest that offers of this type, which, 
they say, are made to look like an 
attractive “stagging’” operation— 
however much they differ from it 
in essence—positively encourage the 
snatching of quick profits. In com- 
menting on the repurchase figure of 
£11 million in ten months, Sir Oscar 
pointed out that this is around 5 per 
cent. of the total value of units out- 
standing at the beginning of the year 
and stated that, while this is in no 
way alarmingly high, it does suggest 
that many investors have not appre- 
ciated the cardinal fact that holdings 
in unit trusts are essentially a long 
term investment and will be satis- 
factory only if so regarded. It is 
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certainly not the fault of the move- 
ment if this is not appreciated, but the 
fact that the ratio of withdrawals is 
as high as 5 per cent. when in January 
last a very considerable propoition 
of the holdings cannot have been 
much over three years old does give 
one pause. This is another point on 
which more figures would be useful. 
The movement is now almost thirty 
years old in this country. Inthe nature 
of things much small saving repre- 
sents provision for some contingency 
during the life of the saver rather 
than a desire to accumulate riches for 
posterity. No one can be blamed for 
selling out after thirty years, or even 
after fifteen. The position would be 
different with a holding only a few 
months or years old. The Associa- 
tion of Unit Trust Managers is of the 
opinion that, at present, block offers 
are a better way of securing expan- 
sion than any less intensive method 
of advertising. It remains to be seen 
whether experience will justify this 
view and whether withdrawals will 
grow (or decline). 

To return to Sir Oscar’s statement, 
it seems reasonable to join with him 
in expecting benefit to the movement 
from the provisions of the new Trustee 
Bill and from the fact that under the 
Finance Act, 1960, the annual service 
charge will be paid out of gross and 
not net distributable income. If other 
factors do not help but remain 
neutral the movement should gather 
force in 1961. 


Bank Rate Again Reduced 

LITTLE SURPRISE WILL have been felt 
at the decision of the authorities to 
reduce Bank Rate by a further 4 
point to 5 per cent. on December 8. 
Indeed the reduction had been fore- 
cast or advocated for various dates 
between late November and early 
January for some weeks prior to the 
event. The stock market had hoped 
that there might also be some indica- 
tion of an easing in the credit squeeze, 
such as a reduction in the volume of 
special deposits; many prices in the 
gilt-edged market weakened on the 
news that these were to be main- 
tained at the old rate. In the foreign 
exchange market there was a slight 
fall in sterling against the dollar and 
some other currencies, but nothing 
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to excite comment. It was again 
made clear by the Bank of England 
that there was no intention of relax- 
ing the credit squeeze, and earlier in 
the week it was evident that nothing 
was going to be done by Ministers to 
help industries which were suffering 
from a fall in demand. 

The reduction in Bank Rate was 
plainly intended as a further move to 
help the United States and, so far as 
the external position is concerned, 
can easily be approved since the rates 
ruling in North America and in the 
major countries of Western Europe 
range from 4 per cent. for Western 
Germany to half that figure for 
Switzerland. How effective the help 
will be remains to be seen, but it was 
welcomed in American banking 
circles. As to the internal position, it 
is not quite accurate to say that the 
reduction will have no effect. It will 
encourage some would-be borrowers 
and may even discourage some saving. 
Its immediate effect on other rates is 
likely to be restricted to those of the 
banks and the money market and, 
in so far as overdrafts become 
cheaper, it will increase the problems 
of the banks in restricting credit. As 
against this it may encourage some 
capital formation and it must be 
hoped, if both exports and industrial 
re-equipment are to increase, that it 
will not offset the efforts of the 
Government to secure some transfer 
of workers from contracting indus- 
tries to those which should be 
expanding. 


Simplifying Share Transfer 

THE APPOINTMENT IN November, 1959, 
of a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Ritchie has now borne 
fruit in the recommendation of a 
much simplified method of trans- 
ferring stocks and shares. The Com- 
mittee included representatives of the 
Bank of England, the clearing banks, 
the issuing and acceptance houses, 
the Chartered Institute of Secreta- 
ries and the Stock Exchange, and its 
findings should carry great weight. 
An advisory committee of officers of 
these institutions has looked at and 
rejected a number of suggestions, 
including the American system and 
that of central Stock Exchange 
Nominees, and finally put forward as 


alternatives new systems of “transfer 
by endorsement and delivery” and 
of “transfer by stock transfer form.” 
The main committee opted for the 
latter and, so far as can be seen at 
first glance, this offers hopes of 
greater speed and reduced labour. 
Under this system the seller would 
sign a single transfer form for the 
whole of his sale, and this would not 
have to be witnessed. His broker 
would stamp this form and deliver 
it to the buying broker against pay- 
ment. The buying broker would fill 
in the actual buyer’s name and par- 
ticulars, stamp it and deliver it to the 
company for registration. The signa- 
ture of the buyer would not be 
required. If the shares sold were to 
go to more than one buyer the 
selling broker would fill up a brokers’ 
transfer form for each amount, get 
these certified by the Stock Exchange 
and send them to the buying broker 
or brokers. The Stock Exchange 
would send particulars of the “split” 
to the company, which would in due 
course “marry” them with brokers’ 
transfer forms received from buying 
brokers. If adopted, this plan would 
save a great deal of posting back- 
wards and forwards and simplify the 
business of “‘splits.”” The plan has not 
as yet been looked at from the point 
of view of possible changes required 
in the law or of the reactions of the 
Inland Revenue. Some changes in 
the law will certainly be needed, but 
if the plan or some amended form of 
it proves acceptable it should not be 
impossible to get it working next 
year. Meanwhile one has to learn 
what those required to work the 
system have to say on the subject. 


Shorter Notes 


Integrated Data Processing 

The report has now been published of 
the mission sent by the European 
Productivity Agency in the spring of 
this year to study integrated data pro- 
cessing in the United States of America. 
The mission was led by Mr. Brian A. 
Maynard, M.A., F.C.A., and one of its 
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members was Mr. John A. Goldsmith, 
M.A., A.C.A. In the November issue of 
ACCOUNTANCY (pages 627-632) there 
was published an address on the find- 
ings of the mission given by Mr. 
Maynard to the London and District 
Society of Chartered Accountants. The 
report, which is edited by Mr. Gold- 
smith, is entitled Integrated Data Pro- 
cessing and Computers. It is published 
by the European Productivity Agency 
and H.M. Stationery Office, price 
10s. 6d. The British Productivity Coun- 
cil and other interested bodies are 
arranging a one-day conference at the 
Connaught Rooms, London, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1961. 


Financial Information for Employees 
The British Institute of Management 
announces that it has established an 
annual award for the company making 
the best presentation of financial 
information to employees. Full details 
will be available shortly. 


Gabbitas-Thring Trust 

The Gabbitas-Thring Educational Trust, 
the formation of which was announced 
in the October issue of ACCOUNTANCY 
(page 564), reports that since it took over 
the old-established firm of educational 
advisers, Gabbitas and Thring Ltd., in 
September, there has been a sharp 
increase in the number of enquiries 
about British independent schooling, 
particularly from Africa and the Middle 
East. The Trust is non-profit-making, 
and supplies free information and 
guidance to parents and guardians by 
interviews and correspondence. Its staff 
has dealt with enquiries from more than 
fifty countries. Mr. R. W. Skene, a 
managing director of the Trust, has said 
that its service is clearly filling a vital 
need for parents both in this country 
and abroad. 


Notable Acquisition by the Library 
The library of The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales has 
acquired a copy of: 
EUCLID. Opera a Campano interprete 
fidissimo tralata. Venice, Paganinus de 
Paganinis, 1509. (Carlo Alberto Chiesa 
of Milan, £91.) 
This is a notable edition of the Elements, 
first published about 300 B.c. Edited by 
Lucas Pacioli, it is from the same printer 
who produced the Summa. Prefixed to 
the fifth book is a lecture given by 
Pacioli in the church of St. Bartholomew 
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in Venice on August 11, 1508, with 
appended to it a list of the eminent 
persons who attended. The dedication 
is to Cardinal Francesco Soderini, and 
it is apparent from it that the book was 
partly instigated by Pacioli’s friend 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

Although geometry is normally out- 
side the scope of the Institute library, 
this work probably does more than any 
other to establish Pacioli’s eminence as 
the leading mathematician of his day. 
As such, it has an important place in the 
collection. 


Lloyd’s Studying Life Assurance 

It was reported on page 416 of Ac- 
COUNTANCY for July that Lloyd’s was 
considering the formation of a coms 
pany to conduct business in life 
assurance. A working party has now 
been set up to study whether under- 
writers should enter the field of long- 
term life assurance. They already do 
such business on a minute scale, but 
clearly something much more ambitious 
is now contemplated; when the working 
party has reported, it will be for Lloyd’s 
members to consider whether the ven- 
ture is worth while or not. To build up a 
large life business from scratch in com- 
petition with old-established companies 
would seem to be a matter of great 
difficulty, and outside interests suggest 
that the acquisition of an existing com- 
pany would be necessary. There is, 
however, no indication that the authori- 
ties of Lloyd’s are thinking along these 
lines. 


New Name for The Secretary 

From January, 1961, the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries is changing the 
name of its official journal, which has 
appeared monthly since 1904 as The 
Secretary, to The Chartered Secretary. 
The Institute states: ““We are doing this 
to make it immediately apparent that 
the journal is the official publication of 
the Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
and thus underline still further its status.” 


Deposit Certificates for Shares 

The shares of the August Thyssen- 
Hiitte, A.-G., now quoted in London, 
are being dealt in by the issue of bearer 
deposit certificates under a system which 
is comparatively new to this country. An 
article in The Solicitors’ Journal for 
November 18 traces this particular 
method back to the depositum irregulare 
of Roman law, the essence of which is 
the obligation on the bailee of chattels 


to return, not necessarily the chattels 
originally deposited, but merely similar 
chattels of identical value. The article 
sets out in some detail the development 
of this system in France and Germany 
and refers to its occasional use in other 
European countries. Further, it suggests 
that the depositum irregulare may engage 
the attention of the Jenkins Committee 
as a means of simplifying our present 
cumbrous procedure for the transfer of 
shares. Continental practices vary in the 
rights given to holders of deposit 
certificates, particularly on the insol- 
vency of a depositary, but a factor com- 
mon to all systems is that shares are not 
differentiated: the holder has a claim to 
a certain number of like shares but not 
to the particular shares deposited by 
him. In the case of the August Thyssen- 
Hiitte, the deed of covenant shows that 
legal ownership of all shares deposited 
vests in the depositary, Westminster 
Bank Ltd., which exercises its own 
discretion in voting and in the extent to 
which it circulates copies of accounts and 
reports received from the company. 
Dividends and bonus distributions are to 
be collected by the depositary and dis- 
tributed among the holders, and any 
rights to subscribe for further shares are 
to be apportioned among them. 


Royal Army Pay Corps 

The War Office is still very anxious to 
attract young qualified men into the 
Royal Army Pay Corps, particularly 
those willing to take a permanent regular 
commission with a view to making the 
Army their career, although vacancies 
will always exist for those wishing to 
take short service commissions. The 
qualified accountant who is accepted for 
a regular commission may be granted 
an antedate in respect of both time spent 
in service under articles and time spent 
in gaining approved accountancy experi- 
ence after qualifying. Pay scales have 
recently been revised. It is not possible 
to give full details here, but the follow- 
ing are examples of annual rates: 


Second Lieutenant £530 
Lieutenant £620—£730 
Captain £840—£ 1,020 
Major £1,240—£1,530 


In addition to other allowances, mar- 
riage allowance is payable at the rate of 
£455 per annum for majors and £410 
per annum for captains and below. 


Higher Fees for Trade Marks 
The Board of Trade announces that on 
and after May 1, 1961, higher fees will 
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be charged for trade mark applications 
and registrations, and also in respect 
of trade marks due for renewal. The 
present fees (which, despite increases in 
administrative costs, have remained un- 
changed since 1955) are: applications £2, 
registrations £3 and renewals £5. These 
will be increased to £4, £4 and £6 
respectively, but an opportunity will 
first be afforded for anyone to make 
representations against the increased 
fees. Copies of the Draft Rules intro- 
ducing the new fees may be obtained 
from the Sale Branch, Patent Office. 
25 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2, or from H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 3d. (by post 5d.). 


Company Law Committee 

The Company Law Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Jenkins, 
began taking oral evidence on Septem- 
ber 23, when the witnesses heard were: 
Mr. Harold Wincott of the /nvestors’ 
Chronicle, representatives of Courtaulds 
Ltd., and Mr. Gordon Newton of the 
Financial Times. On the second day 
evidence was given by Lord Piercy and 
by representatives of J. Lyons & Co. 
Ltd. and of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds 
Ltd., and on the third day by Professor 
W. T. Baxter and Mr. H. C. Edey, 
B.COM., F.C.A. (London School of 
Economics), representatives of John 
Lewis Partnership Ltd., and Professor 
B. Tew (University of Nottingham). 
The minutes of evidence have been 
published by H.M. Stationery Office, 
price 4s. (4s. 4d. by post) for each day. 
Minutes of evidence taken at subse- 
quent meetings will be published as soon 
as they are ready. 


T.R.C. Interest Reduced 

In consequence of the reduction in 
Bank Rate from 6 to 54 per cent. and 
its effect on short-dated securities the 
Treasury announced on November 26 
that as from that date until further 
notice the interest paid on Tax Reserve 
Certificates would be 3 per cent. At the 
end of 1959 the rate was 24 per cent., 
being increased by } point towards the 
end of January, 1960, and by 4 point to 
34 per cent. four months later, at which 
level it remained for some five months. 
The change in rate applies only to 
certificates issued on and after the date 
announced. It may be recalled that 
interest is payable only for a maximum 
period of two years and in respect of 
certificates tendered in payment of 
certain taxes. This interest is free of all 
tax. 
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Of previous editions it has been said... 


A work of this nature combines the advanced student’s textbook 
with handy day-to-day reference for the practitioner, for whom 
the practical approach and examples are important. — Accountancy 


As a textbook as well as a work of reference, the book merits 
every praise. It is a model of compression, and, at the same time, 


an excellent exposition of the essentials of up-to-date taxation 
practice. Accountants Journal 


As before, the book is a striking achievement in compression. 
Accountant 


Like all the texts of its publisher, it is excellently laid out, well 
printed and fully indexed and it provides for the student and 
the business man sufficient guidance without such over-elaboration 
of detail as to confuse him. - Scottish Bankers Magazine 
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Important announcement ¢€ 


“THE ACCOUNTANT, THE TAXPAYER 
and the REVENUE’’ 


Three years ago the /ncome Tax Digest published a monograph 
entitled “The Accountant and the Revenue”: a guide to basic 
relationships between professional accountants and taxation practitioners 
and the United Kingdom Inland Revenue. 


Since then, a general tightening up of Revenue administration plus 
far-reaching revisions of taxation law in the Finance Act 1950 on the 
subject of incorrect returns, imposing penalties not only for evasion but 
even for neglect and negligence, now place upon all practitioners— 
whatever their status or size of practice—an onerous responsibility It 
is doubtful whether omission of a signature from-or a qualified certificate 
on-accounts, will in future be sufficient protection for any professional 
adviser. 


The Income Tax Digest has therefore decided to revise completely 
“The Accountant and the Revenue” and to bring this invaluable book 
right up to date: a team of expert chartered and certified accountants 
have joined together in writing what is, we believe, a unique publication. 


We are certain that this monograph—now expanded to seven chaptets 
(SEE SYMPOSIUM OVERLEAF) will be of tremendous help to the 
whole profession: it is a book which should be in the hands of every 
practitioner or of his taxation staff. 


Each chapter has been prepared by practising experts who understand 
fully the problems of Revenue and professional relationships: frankly 
and positively, and without bias, this book tackles the thorny and 
difficult questions of accountant-client-Revenue relationship. 


Not only that, specimen forms of Agreement between accountant and 
client are provided : the difficult subject of Work-in-Progress and Stock- 
in-Trade valuations are now fully dealt with: the annual routines of 
Returns, Assessments, negotiation with Inspectors of Taxes are detailed, 
and practical advice given in a way no other publication has ever 
attempted. 


Finally, the Conduct of Appeals before Commissioners and the 
application of the Penalty sections of the Finance Act, 1960, have been 
completely re-written and revised by a panel of leading experts. The 
information and advice given in this chapter is alone worth the price of 
the book. 
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ADDING MACHINE! 


® The “QUICK” is labour saving and — 


Ideal for the travelling Auditor, 
Accountant or Stocktaker. 


®# The “QUICK”’ fits into any 
normal sized brief case 
or desk drawer. 


The “QUICK” 
weighs only 8 Ibs. 


The “QUICK” 
guarantees 
lasting high 
performance. 

* The 
“QUICK” 
has an amazing 
totalling capacity of 
£999,999. 19.1 1d. (decimal 
models also available). 

* The “‘QUICK’s”’ versatility includes Direct Subtraction, Direct 
Sub-Totals, Direct Totals, Multiplication Key, Non-Adding Key, 
Large Visible Type and Detachable Operating Handle. 
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68 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 0977/8 


BENHAM’S ECONOMICS 


In the new sixth edition of this celebrated standard 
work, the text is fully revised and brought up to date 
by Frederic Benham. Of the fifth edition the 
ECONOMIC JOURNAL wrote: “‘The book has acquired 
a maturity and wisdom to be added to the qualities of 
accuracy and precision that it has long possessed. | 
would myself now regard it as the best available 
textbook of its kind.’ 20/- net 


BUSINESS BUDGETS 
AND BUDGETARY CONTROL 


A. W. Willsmore. 4th edition. This book shows how the 
principles of budgetary control can be practically 
applied. It explains every branch of the subject and 
provides much detailed information. 22/6 net 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AUDITING 
F. R. M. de Paula. I Ith edition. “Of great value to 
students and also to audit clerks and others who wish 


to gain a thorough and practical knowledge of the 
principles of auditing.”’—The Accountant. 30/- 
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Chartered Accountants in England and Wales met 
as a sub-committee and exchanged information 
concerning practices which were being adopted by a 
minority of building societies. Whilst the members 
concerned knew that the majority, both in number and 
in value of assets, of building societies were properly 
conducted, their discussion caused them to put together 
a case which led representatives of the Institute to meet 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies and seek 
fundamental improvements to the legislation relating to 
the accounts and audit of building societies. Without 
new legislation there were no means of preventing 
directors from operating a society in certain ways which 
could jeopardise the funds entrusted to the society by the 
shareholders and depositors; nor would the annual 
accounts reveal such practices. At the same time as the 
Institute was seeking an amendment of the law, Mem- 
bers of Parliament and others interested in the manage- 
ment of building societies were aware that there was 
public concern as to the way in which certain societies 
were being conducted. Before legislation was promised, 
however, the worst happened in respect of one buildinf 
society, and it was not until November 26, 1959, that thg 
President of the Board of Trade stated in the House oe 
Commons that the Chancellor of the Exchequer intended 
to introduce legislation. This has now been enacted 
in the form of the Building Societies Act, 1960, which 
came into force on October 1, 1960. 

The accounts and audit of building societies will 
henceforth be governed by the provisions of the new Act. 
The directors now have a statutory duty to ensure that 
there is a proper system of accounting and control, and 
they are required to lay before their society at its annual 
general meeting a balance sheet which gives a true and 
fair view of the state of affairs of the society as at the end 
of its financial year and a revenue and appropriation 
account which gives a true and fair view of the income 
and expenditure of the society for the financial year. The 
auditors are no longer required to examine accounts 
governed by inadequate statutory requirements and 
certify them to be “‘correct, duly vouched and in accord- 
ance with law.”” Whatever those ambiguous words may 
have meant, they were certainly capable of giving a sense 
of security which the statutory requirements did not 
justify. Instead, the auditors are now required to report 
whether in their opinion the accounts give the true and 
fair view required by the new Act. There are many other 
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Building Societies: Accounts and Audit 


requirements in the Act itself, their scope extending to, 
for example, the keeping of records of the valuations of 
the securities on which advances are made, the keeping 
of proper books of account, the maintenance of a system 
of control of the books and transactions and the safe 
custody of deeds and documents of title. There are also 
the requirements of the two Statutory Instruments issued 
by the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies prescribing 
forms of accounts. Irrespective of all such details, the 
directors of a building society are now under a duty to 
provide shareholders and depositors with accounts which 
show a true and fair view, and they can do nothing to 
detract from this requirement. If the accounts published 
in the future do not give the true and fair view required 
by the Act, then the directors of the society concerned will 
be liable to penalties. In addition, nothing can detract 
from the duty of the auditors to report whether in their 
opinion the accounts of the society give the true and fair 
view required by the Act. 

Chartered accountants who audit the accounts of a 
building society will welcome their release from the 
shackles imposed by nineteenth century legislation. Their 
new powers and responsibilities are similar to—and in 
some respect more onerous than—those of auditors of 
companies. They should all now be making a thorough 
reappraisal of the objects of an audit of the accounts of a 
building society and the procedures which they adopt to 
carry it out. For their assistance the Council of the 
Institute has issued a statement Audits of Building 
Societies, which is reproduced on pages 706 to 714. | 

The requirements of the new Act apply for financial 
years ending after September 30, 1960. As the financial 
years of most societies end on December 31, this means 
that their 1960 accounts will be governed by the require- 
ments of the Act. The results should be both interesting 
and revealing. 

By thus modernising the legislation, particularly the 
requirements concerning the accounts and the 1espon- 
sibility of auditors, Parliament has belatedly done its 
duty in extending the protection given to those who 
entrust funds to building societies. It is now the duty of 
those who manage building societies to ensure that the 
funds entrusted to them are used in accordance with the 
new legislation and for chartered accountants who audit 
the accounts of the societies to carry out their duties in a 
manner which provides the shareholders and depositors 
with an independent professional opinion of real 
significance. 
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An address delivered to the London and District Society of 
Chartered Accountants at its Conference on Information 
for Management at the Grand Hotel, Brighton, in November, 1960. 


Information for Board Level— 
Operating and Holding Companies 


By W. W. Fea, B.A., F.C.A. 


Introduction 
When I accepted the invitation to give this address I 
realised that I should not be dealing with one of those 
exact (and exacting) aspects of accountancy such as 
standard costing, budgetary control, compilation of 
financial accounts or taxation, where there are established 
principles, conventions, methods or rules. My subject, I 
felt, was in the field of human relations as much as 
accountancy. A Board of directors is a collective body 
of responsible human beings meeting together to receive 
information and to take decisions for the benefit of the 
company for which they are responsible. It is the impact 
of the information on the Board collectively and on the 
individual director that must always be borne in mind, 
and I shall be referring to this aspect throughout the 
talk. 

I propose to consider the subject under four principal 
headings: 

(a) Factors influencing types of information required. 

(b) Objectives of information provided. 

(c) Types of information. 

(d) Presentation and follow-up. 


Factors influencing information required 

The first and most important factor is implied in the 
latter part of the title of this address. What is the struc- 
ture of the company? Is it an operating company or a 
holding company? One must go further; it may be, and 
often is these days, both an operating and a holding 
company. Lord Chandos, in his recent address to the 
London Chartered Accountant Students’ Society, made 
the distinction between “unitary companies”’ and groups, 
and went on to refer to the increasing complexity of 
groups, where there may be sub-subsidiaries as well as 
subsidiaries, partly-owned as well as wholly-owned 
companies, finance as well as trading companies. On the 
other hand, the unitary company is a single legal entity, 


which can have many branches or divisions or different 
activities. The point is that it can only have one Board 
of directors, whereas in a group there will be the Board 
of the holding company and every member company of 
the group will be a unitary company and therefore will 
also have its own Board. 

There is much information required by the Board of 
a subsidiary company which should not go beyond that 
Board. Action should be taken at that level, and the 
parent Board which has delegated the authority should 
not be concerned with the detail of how that authority 
is exercised. An example is delegated authority to incur 
capital expenditure up to a stated amount; the parent 
Board should have only a summarised schedule of sanc- 
tions by a subsidiary Board within this limit. Questions 
can then be asked at the parent Board meeting if further 
information is required, but it is an apposite saying that 
“vou should not keep a dog and bark yourself.” 

Information for the holding company Board will be a 
mixture of information about its own directly operated 
activities, for which members of the Board are directly 
responsible, and information about subsidiaries. The 
latter will come from the Boards of the subsidiaries and 
their representatives on the parent Board, although the 
parent Board will usually lay down, through its own 
secretary, chief accountant and other officials, the form 
and content of such information. 

The advantage of further discussion at the Board of 
a holding company is that wider points of view can be 
expressed, for example, by directors of other companies 
in the group and by so-called “‘outside” directors. More- 
over, action proposed by the Board of a subsidiary (later 
on in this address I suggest that action is the primary 
objective of all information) may affect other companies 
in the group or in other ways require consideration from 
a group angle. 

The second factor influencing the types of information 
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required must be the nature of the business of the com- 
pany and to some extent its size. In a small company 
most directors will be full-time working officers and in 
daily touch with orders, production, sales, labour and 
so on. “Go round the works and see for yourself” is 
still the best advice to any director. They will, however, 
still need profit figures for the latest period, forecasts 
for future periods, details of the current financial posi- 
tion, forecasts of future financial requirements, and so 
on. The guiding rule might well be that there should be 
sufficient analysis and sub-division to ensure that every 
important separable activity is separately reported, but 
returns and statistics should be simple and not elaborate. 

The third factor, I suggest, is the chairman of the 
Board. What is his status? Is he a part-timer, non- 
executive chairman, or is he a full-time executive, possibly 
being also managing director? 

Then there is personality. Is the chairman the dominant 
type who makes most of the decisions outside the Board- 
room and expects the Board to rubber-stamp them? It 
was one of this kind who put a resolution to his Board in 
the following terms: “All those in favour signify in the 
usual way, all those against say ‘I quit’.’’ This type, if he 
really knows the business, can be very successful, but 
sometimes fails to provide adequately for succession. 
One of his traits is to restrict the amount of information 
made available to the Board. 

Another kind of chairman can know as much about 
the business, but believes in his colleagues sharing his 
responsibility. He will want them to be given as much 
information as possible and require reports to be made 
to the Board in advance of and not after important 
decisions. 

After the chairman, the next most important factor is 
the composition of the Board. In a “‘unitary’’ company, 
do the full-time directors cover between them all aspects 
of the business or are important functions represented 
only by the managing director? Are there outside direc- 
tors, and, if so, what special interests or expertise do 
they represent? Where the unitary company is a member 
of a group, are there part-time directors who are full- 
time executives in other group companies or at the 
group head office? 

In a holding company, is every subsidiary 1epresented 
by (at least) its chairman or managing director? Is there 
a member of the holding company Board specifically 
responsible for each sub-subsidiary? 

The answers to these questions will influence the 
amount of detailed information required by the Board 
for the proper discharge of its duties. 

Next there is the question of Board meetings. Where 
are they held, how often, and how long do they last? The 
answers are of practical importance in deciding the 
information to be provided. Meetings at the works permit 
non-resident directors to inspect a building, a process or 
a piece of plant which may be the subject of a report 
coming up at the meeting. Stocks can be viewed, activity 
gauged, working conditions assessed and so on. As I 
have said before, “‘seeing for yourself” is good advice 
for any director, and the subsequent Board meeting will 
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be better informed and more lively in consequence. 

In the larger companies and in groups it is usually wise 
to have some meetings at the works, visiting the larger 
units in turn. The benefit is two-way: ought not that 
mysterious entity “the Board” to be seen by as many 
employees as possible? 

The frequency of Board meetings clearly influences the 
information required. Meetings at quarterly or half- 
yearly intervals result in most important decisions being 
taken outside the Boardroom. 

In these competitive days management must act 
quickly; orders must be accepted, prices altered, plant 
ordered, production increased, without waiting for a 
Board meeting months later. Information to the Board 
in such cases will be largely historical and somewhat out 
of date; great detail will be unnecessary, and control 
over management will be broad and largely confined to 
policy. 

On the other hand, meetings once a month, or more 
frequently, will require up-to-the-minute information 
and can cover a wider field. Management will tend to 
pass moire items for decision to the Board, which will be 
able to exercise greater control over all aspects of the 
business. 

May an accountant suggest that ideally the frequency 
and dates of Board meetings should be determined by 
the number and length of accounting periods in the 
financial year of the company? There is seldom justifica- 
tion for the interval between the end of an accounting 
period and the subsequent Board meeting being allowed, 
as I have known it, to vary between ten and thirty days. 
Like the shaving cream in the advertisement, the ideal 
is “not too little, not too much.” 

The third practical point is the duration of the Board 
meeting. In theory a Board goes on until it has concluded 
its business, but we all know the urge to finish before 
lunch or because the chairman has another meeting. 
Professor Parkinson’s Law, as usual, admirably covers 
the point. There is also mental indigestion. Provision of 
information must therefore be limited to that which can 
be assimilated, considered and decided upon at a meeting 
of the normal duration to which the Board is accustomed. 
Every rule has exceptions, and from time to time there 
will be lengthy special reports on specific subjects re- 
quiring extensions to normal Board time. There may also 
be special meetings to consider annual accounts, declare 
dividends or raise new money. 

Another factor which influences information require- 
ments is the practice of the Board about documents and 
about verbal supplementation. If the routine reports are 
circulated for reading before the meeting—a growing 
practice in these hard-working times—much more detail 
can and should be included, provided it is presented 
attractively. Every director will not read all of it every 
time, but he should know what is there to look for when 
he wants to. The special reports which do require careful 
reading by every director should always be circulated 
well beforehand, both to ensure proper digestion and to 
save the valuable collective time of the Board meeting 
itself. Exceptions will arise in specially urgent matters or 
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where security is involved, and in those cases the docu- 
ments will have to be read out in full at the meeting. 

Verbal supplementation of a report by its author is 
sometimes desirable, and if he is not a member of the 
Board this gives a useful opportunity of contact between 
him and the Board. Is it not wise for every Board to 
bring before it from time to time each one of its senior 
officials? The benefit is two-way. 


Objectives of information provided 

I have suggested some of the factors influencing the kind 
of information required at Board level, and will now 
consider some of the objectives to be served by this 
information. 

First, one must remember that a Board of directors is a 
body of persons acting in a corporate capacity and having 
no existence otherwise. Would it be disrespectful to use a 
metaphysical term and say a Board has only a discon- 
tinuous existence? Metaphysics apart, “the Board” 
receives information and makes decisions, but it must 
delegate to individuals the responsibility for action to 
implement those decisions. 

In a small business individual members of the Board 
will also be managers of different departments or func- 
tions and, therefore, able to take direct action. 

In larger businesses and in groups the Board can only 
control indirectly, through delegation down the chain of 
command, but even in such cases it is a sound principle 
that implementation of a decision should be the respon- 
sibility of a given director. 

The information provided to the Board must be de- 
signed both to bring out the points on which Board 
decisions are required and to indicate where action is 
necessary, for example, by the sales director to organise 
a sales drive to increase turnover of a product whose 
profit margin is good but volume too low, or by the 
production director to cut costs where there is volume 
but no profit. 

Many business problems are very complex and even 
the full-time members of a Board, other than the chair- 
man and managing director, are in close touch only with 
their own specialised aspects of the business. But there 
must be a sound appreciation of the total situation if the 
best decision is to be taken. 

is not, then, an objective of information to the Board 
the “education” of the specialist directors? I use “‘educa- 
tion” in the sense of someone who said that “‘education 
is the process whereby the mind is freed.”’ Ignorance and 
even prejudice about other activities of the business 
sometimes cloud the minds of specialist directors and 
can be dispelled only by reliable, up-to-date information 
about those activities, preferably in the objective language 
of figures. The outside directors have their part to play 
at a Board meeting by bringing to bear on the problems 
of the business their experience and knowledge of other 
businesses and similar problems in those businesses. They 
can be much assisted if the accountant’s skill has ensured 
that the whole picture is presented in sufficient detail. 

Summing up, it can be said that the objective of in- 
formation at Board level is to enable knowledge of the 


true facts to form the basis for decisions by the Board 
leading to action by individuals. But the Board must also 
see that its decisions or plans are duly carried out; 
furthermore, this control of operations is a continuous 
process carried on in the ever-changing circumstances of 
today, and this requires constant modifications of plans. 
So the Board must be concerned with two kinds of 
routine report, broadly repeated at every Board meeting: 
(a) Progress reports on the immediate past history of all 
principal activities. 
(b) Forecasts and other reports concerned with the future 
course of the business. 
In addition, there will be special reports which may vary 
from an investigation into the desirability of setting up 
a new factory in, say, a South American country—in- 
volving market research, background economic condi- 
tions, price and profit controls, availability of manage- 
ment, labour, power, materials, etc., production cost 
estimates at the new factory, restrictions on imports of 
plart or materials, freedom to remit dividends, return on 
capital employed, and so on—to a report of the effect 
of a new government pension scheme on the company’s 
own schemes. 


Types of information 
What are the progress reports required by the Board of 
a “unitary”’ company? 
(a) First, as sales are the life-blood of every business there 
would be a report on the orders received during the period. 
This should state: 
(1) Quantities and values by product groups, compared 
with the previous period or the same period last year. 
There would also be cumulative figures or moving 
annual totals to show trends, with suitable comparisons. 
(2) Analysis between home and export orders, further 
broken down into areas or countries, types of customer 
or industries. 
(3) Any specially large contracts or heavy penalty clauses 
or cases where delivery is to be by instalments over a 
period, for example, “scheduled” orders for the motor 
trade. 
(4) Particulars of exceptional items, such as special dis- 
counts or allowances or long-term credits. 
(5) Estimated profitability in such detail as is appro- 
priate to the business, for example, in a constructional 
business the estimated profit on each major contract 
might be noted separately and an over-all figure given 
for the remainder. 
(b) Secondly, there would be an analysis of orders on hand 
at the end of the period, stating: 
(1) Quantities and values by product groups. 
(2) Equivalent number of days’ or weeks’ production for 
each product group or department. 
(3) Contracts for extended delivery, that is, “scheduled 
orders.” 
(4) Comparisons with previous periods, possibly in graph 
form, to show trends. 
(c) Thirdly, there would be a report on sales deliveries 
during the period, stating: 
(1) Quantities and values by product groups, compared 
either with the previous period or with the same period 
last year, or better still with the normal (or long-term) 
budget and in turn with this latter adjusted to a realistic 
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short-term, say, quarterly forecast. As for orders, there 

would also be cumulative figures or moving annual totals 

and comparisons with budget, the emphasis being on 
trends and on deviations from the budget or planned 
sales. 

(2) Analysis between home and export sales, further 

analysed into areas, countries, industries, classes of 

customer, etc. 

(3) Sales price variances of actual from standard, show- 

ing quantity discounts, special allowances, small order 

extras, export premia or discounts, etc. 

(4) Analysis of reasons for credit notes to customers. 
(d) Fourthly, there would be production statistics covering 
such ground as: 

(1) Factory output analysed by product groups or de- 

partments, compared with budget. 

(2) Departmental activity and plant utilisation indices 

compared with budget. 

(3) Labour performance compared with standard. 

(4) Material usage and “yield”—a vital figure in steel- 

works—compared with standard. 

(5) Inspection, quality control and scrap statistics. 

(6) Principal items of stock in hand—quantities and 

number of days’ or weeks’ usage. 

(7) Numbers employed, shifts or hours worked, labour 

turnover. 

(8) Average earnings, overtime hours and costs. 

(9) Absentee, medical and safety statistics, etc., etc. 

(e) Fifthly, there may be a report on the clerical activities 
of the business—this is somewhat unusual, as “the office”’ 
is the Cinderella in many companies, but for that reason 
and others it is desirable for the Board to be kept informed 
about it. This report would cover the following ground: 

(1) Numbers employed and salaries paid, actual com- 

pared with budget, analysed into departments. 

(2) Analysis of overtime worked and cost, if paid for. 

(3) Staff turnover and absenteeism during period. 

(4) Unfilled vacancies at end of period. 


These five typical reports—I say “typical’’ as different 
businesses will require other reports, for example, a 
works engineer’s report in a steelworks or a buyer’s 
report in a retail business—should be presented to the 
Board by the head of the respective function. He may 
be present as a director, but if not, there is a lot to be 
said for his attending the Board meeting while his report 
is under consideration. This enables him to give supple- 
mentary verbal information—sometimes not suitable for 
inclusion in a written report, or perhaps known only 
after it has been written—and to answer questions from 
the directors. It is, moreover, a useful opportunity for 
the Board collectively to assess the merits of senior 
managers who may in due course join its ranks, and for 
those managers to learn the kind of questions top manage- 
ment asks. 

There is one feature common to all the reports which 
I have suggested and, I believe, to many others which 
could have been mentioned. They include a lot of in- 
formation which has to be and can be supplied only by 
the accountant, namely, some of the quantitative and all 
the financial figures. Indeed, each report will gain if the 
accountant is allowed to share in its compilation: this 
need in no way detract from the responsibility of the 
head of the department, but it should guarantee the 
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accuracy and objectivity of the figures. Moreover, if the 
accountant is brought in to help with all the reports be 
should be able to ensure that a rounded picture of the 
whole business is presented to the Board. 

I turn now to the information that the accountant 
himself should present to the Board when orders, sales, 
production and personnel have been dealt with in sepa- 
rate reports. C. S. Lewis, in Studies in Words, has said: 
“Language is an instrument for communication. The 
language which can with the greatest ease make the 
finest and most numerous distinctions of meaning is the 
best.” Now, accounting is a means of communication 
between human beings and it uses the language of figures. 
The skill of the accountant lies in providing, in Professor 
Lewis’s words, “the finest and most numerous distinc- 
tions of meaning.” 

Let us apply this to the word “profit,”’ as the first and 
foremost task of the accountant in reporting to a Board 
is to say what profit has been made, where it has come 
from and why it differs from the planned amount. 

There are numerous ways in which this can be done, 
and much will depend on the character and size of the 
business, but it is usually desirable to cover at least the 
following points in the case of a “‘unitary”” company: 

(a) The total profit for the period and cumulatively, com- 
pared with the same periods in the previous year and with 
forecast. A table or chart of moving annual total profit is 
often desirable to show the trend and even out seasonal 
fluctuations. 
(6) The different stages of “total” profit, that is, profit 
before and after depreciation, before and after investment 
income and prior charge interest, before and after taxation, 
before and after exceptional items, before and after Pre- 
ference dividends. 
(c) Analysis of profits by source, for example, by product 
or product group, by job or contract, by department or 
activity or type of service, by sales area or market, from 
home or export trade, from own production or from fac- 
toring from other makers, from sales to associated com- 
panies in a group or from sales to outside customers, etc. 
(d) An analysis of the reasons why actual profit differed 
from standard or planned profit. It was suggested that some 
of the other reports might deal with certain of the reasons— 
for example, the sales report would deal with sales price 
variance or the clerical activities report with staff salaries 
variance—but the accountant in his report must refer to 
these and other variances that only he can deal with, for 
example, raw material price, raw material usage, machine 
and operator performance, activity level, excess of outside 
purchase over own cost of product or service, etc. 

The Board that has all this information about “profit” 
and, even more important, about its bedfellow “‘loss,” 
is a long way along the road of true control of the com- 
pany. It cannot be repeated too often that the purpose of 
accounting reports is action. In no field of accounting is 
it more important to 1emember this than when reporting 
on “profit.”” The accountant is the servant of the Board, 
and a servant cannot tell the master what to do—though 
we all know old servants who do just that—but the 
accountant can often force a Board to face awkward 
truths and take difficult decisions by his skilful presenta- 
tion of the facts about “profit.” 
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The second task of the accountant reporting to the 
Board is to set forth the financial position of the com- 
pany, both what it is and what it will be. What it is is 
best shown by a statement made up as at the same 
terminal date as the profits, although for investments 
and the liquid 1esources even more up-to-date figures 
may be desirable. The content of the statement will, as 
for “‘profit,”’ depend on the character and size of the 
business, but the following points will normally need to 
be covered: 
(a) Capital expenditure and disposals during the period 
compared with sanctions and with forecast. Over and under 
spendings against sanctions should be detailed and any 
proportionately large differences should be explained, if 
necessary by a special report. The difference should be 
analysed under headings, which might be: 
(1) Alteration in design. 
(2) Additional items. 
(3) Higher prices. 
(4) Material/labour. 
(6b) Capital expenditure outstanding at the end of the period, 
possibly reported only quarterly or half-yearly. 
(c) Estimated value of stock-in-trade, subdivided as appro- 
priate. In some businesses detailed quantities will be re- 
ported in the production reports, and in any case “profit” 
cannot be estimated unless stock has been estimated. 
(d) Sales debtors, with notes on sales per day, any slow 
paying or overdue accounts, deductions for doubtful or 
bad debts, any special credit terms, for example, long- 
period credits allowed to oversea debtors. 
(e) Trade creditors and accruals, with notes on any ab- 
normal items, such as amounts owing on capital expendi- 
ture contracts. 
(f) Provisions for taxation, analysed by dates when falling 
due for payment and coverage (if any) by tax reserve 
certificates. 
(g) Particulars of deployment of liquid resources, for ex- 
ample, marketable investments with notes on market 
values, tax reserve certificates analysed by dates of probable 
usage, short-call loans analysed by dates of repayment, 
bank and cash balances. 


These separate items can also be summarised into a 
source and disposition of funds statemert, which will 
then also show retained profits and depreciation, any 
new finance from outside, etc. 

In addition to an up-to-date financial statement, the 
Board will need to know where the company is going. 
The accountant should, therefore, submit periodically 
(but not necessarily at every meeting) forecasts of the 
estimated financial position of the company at selected 
future dates. These might be the end of the current 
accounting year and of the following year, or even fur- 
ther ahead where large capital expenditure is involved. 
On the other hand, shorter period cash forecasts are 
often necessary. The object of either exercise is to show 
the trend of the liquid resources or of bo1rowings, as the 
case may be, so that corrective action can be taken in 
sufficient time to avoid panic measures in a crisis. The 
action can vary from ruthless cessation of unprofitable 
activities to arrangements for temporary bank loans, or 
from long-term borrowing to a rights issue to Ordinary 
shareholders. 
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Analyses of “profit” and of the financial position are 
the two primary and obvious responsibilities of the 
accountant reporting to a Board, but there are other 
matters with which he will also deal. In many manu- 
facturing companies the proper utilisation of capital 
resources through expenditure on buildings, plant and 
machinery and motor vehicles is of vital importance. No 
capital expenditure should be incurred without the sanc- 
tion of the Board, either by delegation up to a stated 
maximum amount or by express approval of each and 
every scheme to spend more than this amount. 

The application for approval for any major scheme 
should include a comprehensive report on the technical, 
marketing, selling and production aspects and be sum- 
marised into a statement of the financial return on net 
assets employed. While the -eport to the Board should 
be framed from the point of view of the intelligent out- 
sider, the technicians may try to blind the Board with 
science, and the accountant must provide the calm, 
detached voice of the sympathetically critical observer. 
A long paper could be given on this subject alone; suffice 
it to draw attention to the necessity to include estimated 
sales quantities and prices, costs at different levels, the 
break-even point, phasing of the capital expenditure, 
amount of additional working capital required, profit 
before and after depreciation, payback period, return on 
net assets employed, etc. 

In the case of a public company the Board will require 
periodical reports on the turnover in the shares of the 
company, movements in market quotations of the shares, 
large transfers, number of shareholders and possibly 
analysis of type of shareholder. These reports will pri- 
marily be the responsibility of the secretary, who may 
also be the accountant. 

Then there will be the annual accounts, which, in the 
case of a public company, will require special considera- 
tion by the Board as to form of presentation. But the 
bulk of the information in the annual accounts should 
already be familiar to the Board if the accountant has 
properly carried out his responsibilities in reporting 
“profit” and the financial position to the periodical 
Board meetings. 

Decisions on dividends and possibly also on transfers 
to reserves will have to be taken by the Board, and the 
accountant should present statements showing for pre- 
vious years issued share capital, available profits, rates 
and amounts of interim and final dividends, percentage 
of profit distributed, dividends as return on shareholders’ 
funds, movements in reserves, etc. 

In discussing reports to the Board, I have so far con- 
fined myself to the unitary company. The Board of a 
holding company of a group, which does not trade or 
manufacture, cannot itself have any orders, sales or 
production and will not normally be concerned with 
these details for each subsidiary. It would receive either 
summaries under each of these headings consolidating 
the figures of the subsidiaries where the group was 
homogeneous, or more probably a report on orders, 
sales and production in summary form from each sub- 
sidiary. 
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The group accountant’s report on profit would be 
governed by the same rule as mentioned above (page 697) 
to tell the group Board what profit has been made, 
where it has come from and why it differs from the planned 
amount. He would summarise the information from each 
subsidiary, and the larger the group the less detail would 
be given about each company. 

In a very large group the profit statements would be 
confined largely to “‘what” total profit or loss had been 
made by each company. The figures would be sub-totalled 
geographically or by industry or type of product, and 
cumulative figures would also be shown for the current 
and preceding years. Moving annual totals, preferably 
charted, to show trends would be desiiable for every 
sub-total and for the whole group. There might also be 
shown moving annual totals for turnover, net assets 
employed, ratio of profit to turnover and profit to net 
assets employed. 

“Where” the profit has come from and “why” it 
differs from the planned amount might be summarised 
in a circulated report from each subsidiary, and would 
be dealt with verbally by the chairman or managing 
director of the subsidiary or sub-group of subsidiaries 
concerned. The top Board will take note of the past, but 
is much more interested in the future, and if a company 
is unprofitable it is the action being taken to convert the 
losses into profits which the Board will wish to hear 
about from the responsible executive. He, for his part, 
may require guidance on matters of general policy or 
help from another group company, or at the worst a 
decision to close down the unprofitable works or activity. 

The group accountant’s report on the financial position 
would be similar to that to a unitary Board, but will 
usually deal only with group consolidated figures, subject 
to sub-division into countries or continents for an inter- 
national group. Emphasis will be on trends; forecasts 
for at least twelve months ahead will be more important 
than monthly fluctuations and the long-term more im- 
portant than the short. 

If there are outside interests in subsidiaries the state- 
ment will be more complex; there may also be consider- 
able variety in the disposition of surplus funds, and a 
consequent elaboration of the report. 

But the objective for the largest company, as for the 
smallest, is to show the current deployment of resources 
and the trend of future requirements for finance so that 
all necessary action can be taken in good time. If sales is 
the life-blood, money is the sinews of business, as it is of 
war. 


Presentation 
I conclude with a few suggestions on presentation. The 
usual form of accounting statement consists of columns 
of figures. This cannot be avoided when comparisons 
line by line are desired, but sub-totals help to break up 
the mass of figures and can often be designed to be 
themselves significant. 

Adequate descriptions and brief explanatory notes are 
particularly desirable on statements circulated before a 
meeting. 
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The use of moving totals for quarterly, annual or 
longer periods is desirable to show the trends of such 
items as orders, sales, profits, profit to turnover ratio and 
capital expenditure, and presentation in graph form is 
particularly appropriate. 

In almost all cases a bare recital of figures for a period 
is inadequate; comparison is necessary with, say, the 
same period last year, and more especially with forecast. 
This enables the Board to see how its plan or forecast is 
working out in actuality, to receive explanations of the 
variations and to decide whether to alter the plan for 
the future or make the future conform to the plan. 

It has often been said that speed in production of 
figures is more important than meticulous accuracy. This 
is a generalisation which needs to be qualified; obviously, 
the degree of accuracy is what matters: profit to the 
nearest £10,000 may be sufficient in a large company, but 
£100 necessary in a small one. It is the purpose for which 
the figures are wanted that should determine the degree 
of accuracy required. A broad policy decision usually 
needs only a broad degree of approximation in the 
figures on which it is based, and in a large group this is 
usually all that is required by the top Board. 

Profit and financial figures should always be made up 
to the latest practical date before a monthly Board 
meeting, but forecasts usually do not need revision every 
month. Capital expenditure may need to be reported 
only once a quarter unless something unforeseen has 
occurred. 

Most Boards are conservative and do not like too 
frequent alterations in the form of the standard reports, 
but the accountant can spotlight activities or departments 
in his explanatory notes. His job is to look ahead, nose 
out the probable trouble spots and try to ensure that the 
Board has time (always a precious commodity) to con- 
sider the problem and evolve counter-measures. 

I started this address by suggesting that information 
for Board level is partly an exercise in human relations, 
and I finish on the same note. The accountant will often 
find that his figures are differently understood by different 
people, even though he himself can see only one clear 
interpretation and has given it in his report. He must 
expect questions. 


C.A.E.S.S. 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales 
has founded the 
Chartered Accountants Employees Superannuation Scheme 
to enable pensions to be provided for your staff. 


The opportunity now exists for all eligible firms, however 
small, to enjoy the advantages of a large superannuation 
scheme. 


Write to: The Scheme Secretaries 
8 Boston Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex 
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Trustee Investments 


[ CONTRIBUTED] 


THE NEW Trustee Investments Bill gives general effect 
to the proposals contained in last December’s White 
Paper entitled Powers of Investment of Trustees in Great 
Britain (Cmnd. 915), and when enacted will bring about 
far-reaching changes in the investment powers of trustees. 
It gives official recognition to the prevailing unpopularity 
of undated fixed interest stocks and to the growth possi- 
bilities of carefully selected and well-spread equity invest- 
ments. It also brings the statute law more into line with 
the present practice of the courts when dealing with 
applications to extend the investment powers of trustees. 

The present list of authorised trustee investments is 
contained in Section 1 of the Trustee Act, 1925, and 
Sections 10 and 11 of the Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1921. 
Other Sections in both Acts (relating, inter alia, to invest- 
ments in land) are also relevant. The main feature of the 
Bill is the replacement of the present lists by a new range 
of investments which fall into two classes: one repre- 
senting mainly fixed-interest investments (called “‘nar- 
rower-range investments”) and the other mainly equity 
investments (called “‘wider-range investments”). Power 
is taken to add to the list by Order in Council. When the 
Bill has become law the new powers of investment will, 
except in the case of trust instruments having effect after 
that date, override a contrary intention expressed in the 
trust instrument. Just as at present a testator or settlor 
may authorise trustees to invest outside the trustee range 
of investments, so the new trustee investments will apply 
unless, after the passing of the Bill, the will or settlement 
provides otherwise—that is to say, by restricting the in- 
vestment scope of the trustees or by extending it still 
further. But the Bill is suitably cautious, for not more 
than half a trust fund may be invested in equities. To 
achieve this result Clause 2 provides that a trustee must 
divide the trust fund into two equal parts before making 
equity investments, and once the division is made it is 
permanent. It therefore follows that if the wider powers 
of investment granted by the Bill are to be justified, then, 
in due course, the equity parts of trust funds should be 
worth more than the fixed-interest parts. 


Narrower-Range Investments 

The narrower-range investments are set out in Parts I 
and II of the First Schedule to the Act, but these invest- 
ments also are divided into two parts. In Part I are the 


investments “not requiring advice.”” These consist of 
Defence Bonds, National Savings Certificates and de- 
posits in the Post Office Savings Bank and trustee savings 
banks certified under Section 9 (3) of the Finance Act, 
1956. In Part II are the narrower-range investments “‘re- 
quiring advice.”” These comprise government securities and 
the fixed-interest securities of public authorities and 
nationalised industries, fixed-interest securities issued in 
the United Kingdom of an oversea territory within the 
Commonwealth and of a public or local authority within 
any such territory, stock of the Bank of Ireland, Agri- 
cultural Mortgage Corporation debentures, and fully 
paid-up, non-convertible, debentures of a United King- 
dom company having a capital of not less than £1 million 
which has paid a dividend on its Ordinary shares in each 
of the last five years (all of which above-mentioned 
securities must be quoted on a recognised stock exchange): 
Treasury Bills, Tax Reserve Certificates, certain loans of 
local authorities, deposits by way of special investment 
in a trustee savings bank, building society deposits, mort- 
gages of freehold property and of leasehold property 
with an unexpired term of not less than sixty years, and 
perpetual rentcharges charged on land and their equiva- 
lent in Scotland. 


Wider-Range Investments 

The list of wider-range investments in Part II of the First 
Schedule is short but comprehensive. It consists of “any 
securities issued in the United Kingdom by a company 
incorporated in the United Kingdom, being securities 
registered in the United Kingdom and not being securi- 
ties falling within Part II of this Schedule,” shares in any 
building society designated under Section 1 of the House 
Purchase and Housing Act, 1959, and the units of a unit 
trust scheme in respect of which there is in force at the 
time of investment an order of the Board of Trade under 
Section 17 of the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 
1958. In the case of the company securities the capital of 
the company must again be not less than £1 million, the — 
shares must be quoted and be fully paid-up and adividend 
must have been paid on the shares in each of the last five 
years. 


Balance to be Maintained 
Where any property accrues to a trust fund after the fund 
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has been divided into two, then (a) if the property accrues 
by reason of the exercise of any 1ight or remedy arising 
from the ownership of property comprised in either part 
of the fund, it is to be treated as belonging to that part 
of the fund; (4) in any other case, the trustee must secure, 
by apportionment of the accruing property or the transfer 
of property from one part of the fund to the other, or 
both, that the value of each part of the fund is increased 
by the same amount. Similarly, where property is taken 
out of a trust fund, the trustee must secure that the value 
of the narrower-range part of the fund is neither decreased 
by more than the decrease in value of the wider-range 
part nor, in so far as the value of the property belonging 
to the narrower-range part permits, by less. 

Clause 3 of the Bill deals with the relationship between 
the Bill and other powers of investment. It ensures that 
investment powers derived otherwise than from the Bill 
shall remain unprejudiced and provides for the use of 
other powers in conjunction with the investment powers 
of the Bill. In the exercise of a special power a trustee 
may invest property belonging to the narrower-range part 
of a trust fund in investments other than narrower-range 
investments. 


Meaning of “Property” 

In the Bill “‘property”’ includes real or personal property 
of any description, including money. It does not include 
an interest in expectancy, but the falling into possession 
of such an interest or the proceeds of sale of such an 
interest are to be treated as an accrual of property to the 
trust fund. So much of the property in the hands of a 
trustee is to constitute one trust fund as is held on trusts 
which (as respects the beneficiaries or their respective 
interests or the purposes of the trust or the powers of 
the trustee) are not identical with those on which any 
other property in his hands is held. Property consisting 
of a dwelling (including furniture) occupied as a residence 
by any person who is a beneficiary under the trusts is to 
be treated as a separate fund so long as it is so occupied, 
but on ceasing to be occupied is to be treated as property 
accruing to the trust fund. Where property is occupied 
as a dwelling after the trust fund has been divided into 
two (for the purposes of narrower-range and wider-range 
investment), the beginning of the occupation is to be 
treated as the taking of property out of the fund. 


Choice of Investments 

Clause 5 sets out the duty of trustees in choosing invest- 

ments. It provides that a trustee shall have regard 
(a) to the need for securing that investments of the trust 
are, so far as circumstances allow, sufficiently diversified 
as respects the descriptions of investment and, where 
diversification within a particular description would be 
prudent, as respects investments within that description; 
and 
(b) to the suitability to the trust of investments of the 
description of investment proposed and of the investment 
proposed as an investment of that description. 


In short, so far as circumstances permit, investments 
must be spread over different investment groups, regard 
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must be paid to the desirability of diversification within 
a particular group, and each investment must be con- 
sidered in the light of its suitability or otherwise to the 
needs of the particular trust. 

Before investing in any of the securities referred to in 
Parts II and III (but not Part 1) of the Seventh Schedule 
to the Bill, a trustee must obtain and consider “‘proper 
advice” on the question whether the investment is satis- 
factory, having regard to the matters mentioned in para- 
graphs (a) and (5) above. The trustee’s obligation is thus 
not discharged by merely obtaining proper advice; he 
must himself consider whether the proposed investment 
will be satisfactory, having regard to the requirements of 
the Clause. Moreover, after investments have been made, 
the trustee must again obtain and consider proper advice 
at such intervals as appear to him appropriate, and in 
any case at intervals of not more than five years. “Proper 
advice” means the written advice of a person (other than 
a co-trustee) who is reasonably believed by the trustee to 
be qualified by his ability in and practical experience of 
financial matters; and such advice may be given by a 
person notwithstanding that he gives it in the course of 
his employment as an officer or servant. 

The White Paper contemplated that the proper advice 
should be obtained “from a competent professional 
financial adviser such as a stockbroker, accountant or 
bank manager. ’’This formula met with criticism on the 
ground that it was too exclusive. On the other hand, the 
new formula uses the words “‘person who is reasonably 
believed by the trustee to be qualified, etc.” without 
defining what constitutes reasonable belief. Only time 
can tell what this will prove to be, after the point has 
been considered by the courts, and meanwhile, for their 
own protection, trustees will probably seek advice in the 
main from accountants, stockbrokers and bank managers. 
In this connection it may be useful to refer readers to an 
article entitled ““An Occupational Hazard—Advising on 
Investments” in ACCOUNTANCY for November, 1958 
(pages 591-3). 


Persons other than Trustees 

Sometimes persons other than trustees have a statutory 
power of making investments in any manner authorised 
by Section 1 of the Trustee Act, 1925, or Section 10 of 
the Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1921, or in any other manner 
in which trustees are for the time being authorised by 
law to make investments. Where this is so, however the 
power is expressed, the provisions of the new Bill (when 
they become law) will apply to such persons with the 
necessary modifications as if they were trustees; provided 
that property belonging to a Consolidated Loans Fund 
established under Section 55 of the Local Government 
Act, 1958, or any other fund applicable wholly or partly 
for the redemption of debt is not to be invested in com- 
pany debentures or wider-range investments. 


Local Authority Investment Schemes 
Under Clause 7 of the Bill, without prejudice to the 
powers conferred by any other Act (such as a private 
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Act), a local authority (as defined in the Clause) may 
invest property held by the authority in accordance with 
a scheme submitted to the Treasury by any association 
of local authorities or by the London County Council 
and approved by the Treasury as enabling investments 
to be made collectively without in substance extending 
the scope of powers of investment. Such a scheme may 
apply to a specified authority or to a specified class of 
authorities, may make different provisions as respects 
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different authorities or different classes of authorities or 
as respects different descriptions of property or property 
held for different purposes, and may impose restrictions 
on the extent to which the power conferred shall be 
exercisable. 

This provision bears some analogy to Section 22 of the 
Charities Act, 1960, which authorises the establishment 
of common investment funds. An article on that Act 
appeared in ACCOUNTANCY for September (pages 514-16). 


The running of a farm of some size can pose a number of 
interrelated and complex problems. This article gives an account of 
these and shows how great is the need for the accountant to help in 
their solution. 


Figuring and Farming 
By E. Peter Day 


WHEN I WAS invited to talk to an assembly of chartered 
accountants at Brighton on “Practical Aspects of Farm 
Management and What I Expect from My Accountant,” 
the length of the title was intimidation enough. Further- 
more, the proposal demanded a certain amount of 
courage to face an audience by whose mathematical 
standards my own knowledge of accountancy was super- 
ficial, even elementary. 1 thought of the calculations my 
hesitant pencil sometimes attempts on pieces of scrap 
paper scarcely adequate for the long division on which I 
have hopefully embarked. 

My own accountant might be ready with the view that 
what I expect from him is a push-button advisory service. 
The really important thing is that we have long been very 
good friends—in the office and out of it—and the value 
of that for every farmer will emerge, I hope, as I proceed. 
But first, for the benefit of readers whose profession has 
not yet brought them into the farmer’s field, an introduc- 
tion to my own 600-acre home farm may be helpful: 
80 acres hops, 180 acres top and bush fruit, 100 acres 
permanent grass or river meadows, 180 acres arable and 
leys, 80 acres underwood, cottages, gardens, roads. 

We departmentalise by having a general foreman for 
the hops, another foreman for all fruit, and another 
senior in charge of the eight or nine tractors and their 
implements and transport. The livestock is sectionised 
into sheep and calves (under a senior pupil and stockman) 
and a pig unit controlled by a herdsman. Sheep, calves 
and pigs alike are kept chiefly for the maintenance of the 
high fertility necessary for our hops and fruit. Farmyard 


manure, though expensive to make and handle, is still the 
finest form of organic fertiliser, and is the best means of 
ensuring content of the soil. 

The sheep part of the enterprise has for some years 
been quite profitable. We run a breeding flock of some 
300 Kent ewes, and cross them with Southdown rams for 
store lamb production, which we sell in August each 
year. We get their wool in July, when their numbers are 
highest. This amounts to about 30s. to 40s. per mature 
animal. The sheep further justify themselves by feeding 
the grass in our orchards, all of which we should other- 
wise have to mow. If we did not keep the grass short, the 
goodness would go into the grass and not into the trees. 

The calves we purchase from Somerset when they are 
about a week old, and we rear them through to beef, a 
process which takes about two years. We usually have 
about 100 head of cattle on the farm. From the 40-sow 
pig unit we rear the progeny for pork, bacon or to heavy 
“‘manufacturing” pigs, as the market prices dictate. 

My main job is to knit these various enterprises 
together, to guide and advise each foreman in his own 
sphere. As a general rule, we give priority to our hops, 
for they are the most exacting and at the same time the 
most rewarding crop. The switching of employees—some 
forty of them on the permanent staff—from one section 
to another is usually at the various foremen’s discretion, 
but it is for me to see that the emphasis is rightly placed, 
having regard to the calendar and the weather. In other 
words, to see that we do the right thing at the right time, 
and to remember perhaps, on occasions, that the farmer’s 
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boot is a good fertiliser. 

In the midst of the farm, an essential part of the whole, 
is the office; and here, before reviewing the role of the 
farm accountant, it is appropriate to consider the farm 
accounts. Necessary because the law requires them and is 
exacting in its ever increasing demands, they are desirable 
because they provide information on (a) what has hap- 
pened in the year, (b) what the present position is, and 
(c) what shape future planning should take. The extent 
of the information they can afford under each of these 
headings depends on the method of bookkeeping. 

Cost accounting can be simple or elaborate; the choice 
is the farmer’s. Professor Dawe, of Bristol University, 
says the farmer should not regard the keeping of accounts 
as irksome. That may be so, but would the accountant, 
heart and soul in his figures, escape a sense of irk at 
having to leave his desk to tramp the orchards marking 
trees for grubbing in the ensuing winter? Or to discuss 
problems of drainage in the middle of a waterlogged 
field whose puddles are simultaneously rising under a 
downpour? I do not think he would. It depends where 
your heart is—on the land or at the office desk; and 
while the twain may have to, indeed must, meet, it is 
probably true to say the less the farmer personally is 
immersed in books of account, the better the farm. 

My own farm office is not required to plunge deeply 
into costings. Our books are simple—single entry, in 
fact, with a cash analysis on the expenditure side extend- 
ing to eighteen columns. From these we seem able to 
extract all the answers we need, and our accountants 
appear content, too. We have neither the staff nor the 
time for double entry, still less for detailed costings in 
relation to each and every crop, field and activity. 

Now you, the accountant, where do you fit in? Apart 
from the obvious, what useful purpose can you serve? 
What do I expect from you? Above all, I would expect 
you to know my farm, to know and appreciate why I do 
certain things which, solely from the point of view of 
figures on paper, might sometimes seem crazy. Take pigs. 

Pigs have always been known as “‘muck or money,” 
and of recent months they have been very much muck. 
Indeed, I believe, through no fault of their own, pigs, as 
part of a general farm, are losing money. A decision to 
give them up would be a major one, for to do so would 
leave all their equipment and accommodation idle. Where 
pedigree herds are involved, and have earned themselves a 
name as suppliers of proven stock, the decision is even 
more difficult than with a commercial herd. 

But the fact remains, the pig department will probably 
be the first to engage your critical eye as you see the farm 
on paper. “This department is losing money,” you will 
cry, “and you must pack it up.”’ But if we did, we should 
lose the dung, and, in any case, in six months’ time it 
could well be that pigs will again be lucrative. This is one 
instance of the need, at least in my view, for a readiness 
on your part to let your accustomed line of thought be 
resilient in relation to profit and loss when considering 
the welfare of farm and farmer. 

Setting the piggery problems to one side, and looking 
to you in relation to the whole wide farmscape, I see you 


as a patient counsellor whose importance far transcends 
that of the mere figure-juggler who can be relied upon to 
settle our tax liability as favourably as possible. This 
deeper significance can operate only on an uninterrupted 
two-way service of interest and understanding. In return 
for my interest in your accounts, which can provide me 
with profitable guides on management, I would value 
your reciprocal interest in the affairs of the farm. This 
close mutual understanding does not always exist, more’s 
the pity, between accountant and farmer. 

I have made a passing reference to taxation. It is a 
difficult and complex subject which most farmers detest, 
and few pretend to understand, or claim to talk upon 
intelligently. For myself, | certainly prefer to leave it all 
to you, and here, surely, is ample acreage for the cultiva- 
tion of closer relations. As a talking point it is evergreen. 
Is it better to make a substantial profit and pay a heavy 
tax, or is it better to strike a level between improvements 
and profits? If so, what should this level be? We should all 
like to know, and who better to advise us than you? 

Closely linked with taxation is valuation. It is, I think, 
a good thing for accountant sometimes to accompany 
farmer on the annual valuation, more especially if the 
day is cold and wet and windy! Whilst it is the valuer’s 
job to ensure a figure which is reasonably correct, I 
would expect you to advise me upon it, so that I should 
never find myself in the position of a fellow-member of 
the National Farmers Union. 

For some years he had been making a regular annual 
profit of £2,000 to £2,500. Then, having sold the farm, he 
found that in his last year the profit was some £13,000, 
and that pedigree cattle had stood on his books at £9 per 
head. We smile easily at misfortune so long as we have 
not suffered it, but it is no occasion for smiles from the 
farmer when his accountant accepts without question 
valuations which are obviously far too low. Since tax is 
levied at progressive rates, a painful day of reckoning is 
sure to dawn. 

Where a farmer has been at pains to develop a social 
friendship with his accountant, he has automatically put 
himself in a position where he can seek his advice as to 
how best to control the business from a personal profit- 
making point of view; for example, should it be on his 
own, or in partnership, or as a private limited company? 

Budgeting, too. You know better than the farmer the 
sort of prudent scheming which, from the tax angle, can 
save money. So, too, you can help in keeping a proper 
balance between the freehold value of the land and the 
capital assets on it. Nowadays the capital installations are 
often worth more than the land. Can the proportion get 
out of balance? And what would be the ultimate long-term 
effects? My own hop growing can provide an enlightening 
example. 

Some years ago we built an oasthouse costing between 
£8,000 and £9,000. In following seasons, owing to the 
ravages of Verticillium Wilt, we had to erect new wire- 
work on clean land to the extent of some 40 acres at a cost 
in the region of £300 per acre—or £12,000. Four years 
ago, owing to the shortage of pickers from London, we 
had to install a hop-picking machine (and a shed to put it 
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in), the whole costing £10,000. Neither machine nor shed 
was any use to us without electricity, and this involved us 
in another four-figure bill to take the supply across nearly 
half a mile of our orchards. All this left us facing an 
overdraft, coupled with the desirability of purchasing 
another machine, so as to pick all our hops by machine 
and avert the still continuing double expense of having 
some hops picked by hand and some by machine. 

On top of this, we now have to bear in mind the falling 
consumption of beer and a possibly diminishing hops 
quota. Annual quota for the past two years has changed 
hands around £30 per cwt. This revenue (or expenditure) 
forms part of annual accounts. Basic quota, allocated 
each five years, is around £65 per cwt., but is treated as 
capital, whether bought or sold. This raises very perti- 
nent points for our accountant. 

On the fruit side we are often asked why we have no 
modern packing shed and cold store. On the arable side, 
and remembering the food requirements of our livestock, 
what about a grain-drying and storage plant? Or should 
I now go and talk to my accountant about the desirability 
of spending, say, £5,000 to install an irrigation plant? 

One of our biggest outgoings is on labour, and of 
course, like every industrial concern (for, after all, what is 
a farm but a food factory?) we must watch the percentage 
of labour to turnover. This is a figure which varies greatly 
according to the individual enterprise. As a general rule, 
would one-third labour to turnover be reasonable? 

Farmers are bad borrowers, but at the time of a credit 
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squeeze our assets are not easily realisable. Suppose I 
were to decide to go into the haulage business. I could no 
doubt borrow money to buy the lorries, and be reasonably 
certain of having several customers for them, should it 
become necessary at a difficult time to sell them.Would 
this apply to my hop wirework? Or to my oasthouse? 
Should we borrow more, so as to produce more and 
better goods? Or should we try a reasonable overdraft to 
strike some medium note? 

The capital tied up in a farm today has altered very 
considerably over the past twenty-five years. A bank 
manager, visiting me in a 10-acre field, noticed it was 
heavily stocked with sheep and bullocks. There were, in 
fact, 105 sheep there, worth £10 per head, and 20 bullocks 
worth at a conservative estimate £60 each, making a total 
livestock value of £2,250. If the field were worth £200 per 
acre, then just in that one field we had far greater value of 
stock than the land on which they were feeding. 

I present these problems because they are of a kind upon 
which you could give us such valuable advice. Their 
reality is as great as my need for my accountant. I have 
outlined the path of conversation we tread together— 
some of the things I expect from him. Because our busi- 
ness association has all along been reinforced with a happy 
friendship, they are infallibly forthcoming. If by chance 
he should further exercise his patience by reading this, 
maybe he will feel tempted to write me an enlightening 
treatise on “‘Practical Aspects of Accounts Management 
and What I Expect from My Farmer.” 


it deserved to be, for both the 1958 
and the 1959 reports have contained 
more interesting reading than one 
has any right to expect to find in 
official documents. 

Last year, it will be remembered, 
Mr. James was suggesting that there 
might be a developing case for 
changes in the coinage: a smaller 


ACCOUNTANTS ARE INEVITABLY inte- 
rested in shillings and pence as well 
as in the pounds that attract so much 
more attention in their balance sheets, 
but there are great gaps in most ac- 
countants’ knowledge of the currency 
they bring to account. How many of 
us can say, without looking it up, 
when cupro-nickel replaced silver in 
our coinage? How many of us know 
how much small change we can legally 
unload on a protesting creditor? The 
answers are, briefly, 1946; copper up 
to one shilling, silver up to two 
pounds. And there is a long string of 
possible quiz questions on similar 


lines that would fill this article in the 
answering. 

The Deputy Master and Comp- 
troller of the Royal Mint, Mr. J. H. 
James, has in these last two years 
embarked on a course of public 
education and enlightenment. His 
annual report for 1959, which ap- 
peared at the end of last month, has 
been widely commented upon in the 
Press, as was the report for the pre- 
vious year (see ACCOUNTANCY, Nov- 
ember, 1959, pages 578-9): Mr. 


James remarks that the change in 
the form and content of his “‘letter”’ 
was “kindly received’’—and indeed 


penny, the abolition of either the 
half-crown or the florin, the minting 
of new coins of larger value. The 
penny, he pointed out, is much 
larger than its value justifies (Lord 
Keynes apparently spoke of its pre- 
posterous size and weight), and if 
the farthing were abolished the half- 
penny and the penny could both be 
cut down. The florin and the half- 
crown are too close in size and value 
for convenience: “history and senti- 
ment might be on the side of the 
half-crown; but the florin seems more 
likely to fit a decimal system, and it 
is a smaller and lighter coin.”” The 
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crown, as we used to know it, is 
unlikely ever to regain popularity, 
but a new silver coin (repeat, silver), 
between shilling and florin in size, 
might be extremely popular. “‘Most 
people still hanker after coins in 
which they have a feeling of pride”’: 
perhaps even a ten-shilling silver 
piece, twice the size of the new 
crown, could be introduced along- 
side the ten shilling note. 

This year Mr. James briefly re- 
views the comments, for the most 
part encouraging, that these sugges- 
tions provoked. He then goes on to 
review the evolution of modern 
coinage. This short history of cur- 
rency from its earliest beginnings is 
a model of compression, and makes 
the point that in most countries the 
currency ideal has already been 
moulded from its original form, in 
which the coins must have an in- 
trinsic value equal to their face value, 
through an interim stage at which the 
full intrinsic value is no longer in- 
sisted upon but only a slight dilution 
is in fact effected, to the full accept- 
ance of token value, when there is no 
longer any attempt to or pretence at 
equating intrinsic with face value. 
And by now the question in the 
minds of currency authorities has 
become, urgently, how can we pro- 
duce a currency whose face value can 
still produce a profit for us?—for the 
prices of metals refuse to stay still, 
and coins like everything else become 
more and more costly. 

The report contains a great deal 
of unfamiliar information about the 
permutations and combinations of 
metals that can be used in coinage, 
their advantages and disadvantages; 
but at the end of these few pages of a 
new kind of monetary economics 
comes (in three short paragraphs) the 
bombshell that produced this year’s 
crop of Press and television com- 
ment: should we consider making 
our coins of plastic? Cheap, light, 
gay (if we want them to be), our 
plastic coins will have only the dis- 
advantage that they will be easy to 
counterfeit, and that is a serious 
drawback only in the higher denomi- 
nations. But “it can be argued that 
the very lightness of plastic material 
conflicts with the traditional con- 
ception of coins, and indeed this 


sentimental atavism has led to criti- 
cism of aluminium because of its 
light weight.”” There is perhaps some 
conflict here with the suggestion of 
last year that our hankering after 
coins of which we can be proud 
could be met with a silver ten-shilling 
piece. It could; but, as Mr. James 
recognises, a plastic ten bob would 
serve no such purpose. 

Whether the feeling which most of 
us share is in fact justifiable pride or 
sentimental atavism can remain an 
open question; and Mr. James, in 
both his reports, is suggesting pos- 
sibilities rather than advocating 
change. In any case, the reports have 
other material of interest: some of 
the appendices, especially, have a 
charm of their own. There are trials 
of the Pyx, here and overseas; there 
are staggering statistics of the num- 
bers of coins minted (for the first 
time in any one year the 1959 figure 
topped 700 million); machines are 
bought and installed: has anyone 
told Paul Jennings about the Birlec 
high frequency melting furnace and 
the Brick and Hickman shearing 
machine? And not the least of all 
this information is the continuing 
story of the sovereigns, a further 
million of which were minted in 
1959. Nearly nine million had been 
struck in 1958, “to meet demands 
abroad, where respect for these coins 
and an inadequate supply had given 
rise to widespread and some very 
competent counterfeiting.” 

We have read in our newspapers 
from time to time of this counter- 
feiting, and we may well have felt a 
rather illogical pride in the thought 
that the sovereign—our sovereign— 
was so honoured abroad. We, its 
proprietors, have not been allowed 
to see it for years; but in foreign parts 
it is still standing, as it used to stand 
at home, for sterling worth. It is 
even, as Mr. James has told us, 
worth more than its weight in gold. 

Perhaps there is a point here 
worth remembering when we choose 
our scheme of decimalisation. The 
pound is the highest monetary unit 
in the world, every other currency 
being valued at so many to the 
pound. Would the sovereign be so 
highly regarded, would even sterling 
have so much weight in world trade, 
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if we had to say so many crowns to 
the dollar? Last year Mr. James in- 
cluded in his report a useful summary 
of some of the principal methods of 
decimalisation; this year he prefers 
to treat decimalisation as in a manner 
sub judice, as discussion follows the 
reports of the British Association 
and the Association of British Cham- 
bers of Commerce. But after relishing 
the style of his two unusually in- 
teresting reports one may perhaps 
infer that, sentimental atavism or 
not, anyone who can write such 
compactly elegant prose must in- 
stinctively be on the side of a pound 
of full traditional (nominal) value, 
no matter what difficulties are in- 
volved in a “cent” worth as much 
as 24d. 
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Audits of Building Societies 


The Building Societies Act, 1960, which came into force on October 1, 1960, has 
introduced fundamental changes in the law governing the accounts and audit 
of building societies. Auditors of building societies will need to make a thorough 
reassessment of audit objectives and procedures in the light of the new Act. This 
statement is therefore issued by the Council of The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales for the guidance of members. 

The Council wishes to emphasise that the statement is for guidance only. Auditors 
must exercise their professional skill and judgment in deciding for themselves the 
nature and extent of the tests and enquiries which they must make in order to 
discharge their statutory duties. 
The statement relates to the accounts and audit provisions of the Act. It does not 
purport to review other features of the Act with which auditors should be conversant 
in relation to the transactions of a building society. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES 

1. The Building Societies Act, 1960, 
has brought to an end the long period, 
nearly a century, during which the 
nature and contents of the annual 
accounts of building societies were not 
governed by adequate statutory require- 
ments but the auditors were required to 
certify that the annual statement was 
“correct, duly vouched and in accord- 
ance with law.” 

2. Such a certificate was unrealistic and 
out of tune with responsible auditing 
practice. Some auditors found them- 
selves, for example, faced with accounts 
where transactions around the year end 
had resulted in a balance sheet which 
showed the correct position but gave a 
false view of the state of the society’s 
affairs, or a revenue account in which 
the items were correctly described but 
gave a false view of the results of the 
income and expenditure for the year. 

3. The new Act changes this. It places 
entirely new statutory responsibilities on 
directors and auditors in relation to the 
accounts of building societies. It also 
requires the holding of an annual general 
meeting and makes important new pro- 
visions governing the procedure for 
appointing auditors and their eligibility 
for appointment. These changes are 
based substantially on the accounts and 
audit provisions of the Companies Act, 
1948, and in particular on the “‘true and 
fair’? concept underlying those pro- 
visions. The scope of the new require- 
ments can be summarised very briefly as 
follows: 


(a) directors are liable to penalties (inclu- 
ding imprisonment) if they do not take all 
reasonable steps to ensure compliance 
with the requirements relating to: 
(i) the keeping of proper books of 
account, the maintenance of a system 
of control of the books and trans- 
actions and the safe custody of deeds 
and documents of title (Section 38) 
(ii) the keeping of records of the valua- 
tion of the security on which advances 
are made (Section 14 (4)) 
(iii) the accounts to be laid before the 
society at the annual general meeting; 
the revenue and appropriation account 
must give a true and fair view of the 
income and expenditure of the society 
for the financial year and the balance 
sheet must give a true and fair view of 
the state of the affairs of the society as 
at the end of the financial year (Sections 
39 and 40) 


(5) auditors have a statutory duty to carry 
out such investigations as will enable them 
to form an opinion as to whether there 
has been compliance with the requirements 
referred to in (i) and (ii) above and, if not, 
to report accordingly; and they must 
report whether in their opinion the annual 
accounts referred to in (iii) above give the 
true and fair view required by the Act 
(Section 45) 

(c) the appointment and removal of 
auditors are subject to procedure similar 
to that under company law (Sections 46 
and 47) 

(d) eligibility for appointment as auditers 
is governed by provisions relating to 
qualification and independence which are 
more stringent than those under company 
law (Section 48) 

(e) a society incorporated after the com- 
mencement of the Act is prohibited from 


advertising until it obtains the written 
consent of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies (Section 5) and an application 
for consent must be accompanied by a 
report by the auditors in the terms 
required by paragraph 4 of the Second 
Schedule. 


4. In addition to the requirements 
relating to the annual accounts, the 
auditors have a statutory duty to report 
on the annual return required by 
Section 50 to be made to the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. The 
auditors’ report on the annual return is 
governed by Section 51 and also by 
Section 54 (3), under which they have a 
duty to include in their report, so far as 
they are reasonably able to do so, a 
statement giving the required particulars 
if the return does not comply with 
Section 54 (1) relating to disclosure of 
advances to any director or the manager 
or secretary or to companies in which 
they are interested. 

5. The Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies has made under the Act the 
following regulations regarding accounts 
and the annual return: 


(a) The Building Societies (Accounts) 
Regulations 1960 (S.I. 1960 No. 1826) 
prescribing a form of balance sheet and 
revenue and appropriation account and 
specifying certain matters to be shown 
therein 

(b) The Building Societies (Annual Return 
and Auditors’ Report) Regulations 1960 
(S.I. 1960 No. 1827) prescribing the form 
of annual return and specifying parts 
thereof with which the auditors are not 
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required to deal in their report on the 

return. 

6. With the annual return form the 
Chief Registrar issues to building 
societies a document entitled “‘Notes for 
guidance in completing the prescribed 
form of annual return for building 
societies”’ and this bears the instruction 
“A copy of these notes should be handed 
to the auditors before the audit is 
commenced.” 


AGENCIES 


7. By reason of Section 48 a person is 
not eligible for appointment as auditor if 
he is: 

(a) an officer or servant of the building 

society 

(b) a partner of or in the employment of, 

or if he employs, an officer or servant of 

the building society. 

Where an auditor (or his partner or firm 
or employee or employer) acts as agent 
for the building society it will be neces- 
sary to decide whether the arrangement 
can lawfully be continued. The decision 
will depend upon the true nature of the 
arrangement. If it is such that in law the 
agent is an officer or servant of the 
building society, then neither the agent 
nor any partner or employee or employer 
of the agent may lawfully be appointed 
auditor. Irrespective of the position 
under the Act the propriety of such an 
arrangement should be considered from 
the standpoint of professional indepen- 
dence. 


COMMISSIONS 


8. The Council is advised that an 
auditor would be held to be an “officer” 
of the building society for the purpose 
of Section 55. This Section makes it 
unlawful for a director or other officer to 
receive any commission or other benefit 
in connection with insurance policies 
effected in the circumstances covered 
by the section. 


AUDITORS’ RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


9. The following paragraphs sum- 
marise the rights and duties of the 
auditors under Sections 45 and 51. These 
sections are reproduced in the Appendix. 


Auditors’ report on the annual accounts 

10. Subsections (1) to (3) of Section 
45 relate to the report which the 
auditors must make to the members of 
the society on the annual accounts. The 
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auditors’ work should be designed to 
enable them to make this report, in 
which they are required to state: 

(a) whether the balance sheet and revenue 
and appropriation account are properly 
drawn up in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Act and the regulations 
made thereunder; and 
(5) whether in their opinion the balance 
sheet gives a true and fair view of the 
state of the society’s affairs as at the end 
of its financial year and the revenue and 
appropriation account gives a true and 
fair view of the income and expenditure 
of the society for its financial year. 

11. In connection with (a) above the 
regulations made by the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies, prescribing the 
form and contents of the balance sheet 
and the revenue and appropriation 
account, are important; but it is also 
important to remember that these 
regulations are without prejudice to the 
requirement under Section 40 (1) to give 
a true and fair view or to any other 
requirements of the Act. 


Underlying records 
12. Subsection (4) of Section 45 
places a positive duty on the auditors to 
carry out such investigations as will 
enable them to form an opinion on 
certain matters which they are not 
required to refer to in their report unless 
they form an adverse opinion. The 
absence of any comment in their report 
is therefore equivalent to a_ positive 
statement by the auditors that they have 
investigated and satisfied themselves 
on all the following matters: 
(i) Whether the society has kept proper 
books of account and proper records of 
the matters referred to in Section 14 (4). 
13. The statutory requirement to keep 
proper books of account is contained 
in subsection (1) of Section 38: 
(1) Every building society shall cause to 
be kept proper books of account with 
respect to its transactions and its assets 
and liabilities. For the purposes of this 
subsection, proper books of account 
shall not be deemed to be kept with 
respect to the matters mentioned in this 
subsection if there are not kept such 
books as are necessary to give a true 
and fair view of the state of the affairs 
of the building society and to explain 
its transactions. 
14. Section 14 relates to the valuation 
of the security to be taken in respect 
of advances to be made by the society. 
Subsection 1 (5) requires a written 
report prepared and signed by a com- 
petent and prudent person. Sub- 
section (4), on which the auditors 
must be satisfied, provides: 


(4) Every building society shall cause to 
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be kept records showing with respect 
to every advance made by the building 
society after the commencement of this 
Act on the security of freehold or lease- 
hold estate: 

(a) the value placed upon the estate in 
the report thereon under paragraph (5) 
of subsection (1) of this section, and the 
name of the person by whom the report 
was made, and 

(5) particulars of any additional security 


taken by the building society. 


15. Further relevant provisions are con- 
tained in Section 66: 


66. (1) Any register, record or book of 
account to be kept by a building society 
may be kept either by making entries in 
bound books or by recording the matters 
in question in any other manner. 

(2) Where any such register, record or 
book of account is not kept by making 
entries in a bound book but by some other 
means, adequate precautions shall be 
taken for guarding against falsification 
and facilitating its discovery, and where 
default is made in complying with this 
subsection, the building society and every 
officer of the building society who is in 
default shall be guilty of an offence under 
this Act. 


(ii) Whether the society has maintained 
a satisfactory system of control over 
its transactions and records and, in 
particular, whether the requirements of 
subsections (2) and (3) of Section 38 
have been complied with. 

16. The requirements of those two sub- 
sections of Section 38 are as follows: 


(2) Every building society shall estab- 
lish and maintain a system of control 
and inspection of its books of account 
and a system for supervising its cash 
holdings, and all receipts and remit- 
tances. 

(3) Every building society shall estab- 
lish and maintain a system to ensure the 
safe custody of all documents of title 
belonging to the building society and of 
the deeds relating to property mort- 
gaged to the building society, and for 
the purposes of this subsection a 
building society shall not be deemed to 
have established a proper system unless, 
under the system, on each occasion on 
which any such document of title or 
deed is released from the custody of the 
officers of the building society, the 
consent is obtained of the board of 
directors of the building society, or of a 
person authorised by the board of 
directors of the building society to give 
such a consent. 


(iii) Whether the balance sheet and 
revenue and appropriation account are 
in agreement with the books of account 
and records of the society. 


Rights of access 
17. Subsection (5) of Section 45 gives 
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the auditors full rights of access to 
records and information. If they fail to 
obtain all the information and explana- 
tions which to the best of their know- 
ledge and belief are necessary for the 
purposes of their audit they are required 
to state that fact in their report. 


Attendance at general meetings 

18. Subsection (6) of Section 45 gives 
the auditors a right of attendance and 
audience at general meetings of the 
society. 


Annual return 

19. The form and contents of the 
annual return to be made to the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies under 
Section 50 have been prescribed by the 
Chief Registrar. In addition to much 
other information the return includes a 
balance sheet and a revenue and appro- 
priation account in the same form as the 
annual accounts prescribed by the Chief 
Registrar. Under Section 51 the auditors 
are required to report on the annual 
return and their report (which is entirely 
distinct from their report on the annual 
accounts) must state: 

(a) whether in their opinion the return is 

properly drawn up in accordance with the 

requirements of the Act and regulations 
made thereunder 

(b) whether the return gives a true and fair 

view of the matters to which it is addressed 

(other than those with which the auditors 

are not required to deal) 

(c) whether the return is in agreement 

with the books of account and records of 

the society. 

20. In connection with (a) above the 
requirements of Section 54 are impor- 
tant. This section relates to disclosure 
(in the annual return) of advances to any 
director or the manager or secretary or to 
companies in which they are interested; 
and subsection (3) places a_ specific 
duty upon the auditors in relation to 
this information. In view of its impor- 
tance, Section 54 is reproduced in full 
in the Appendix. 


SUGGESTED AUDIT PROCEDURES 


21. In the remainder of this statement 
attention is directed to the more impor- 
tant aspects of the audit of a building 
society in the light of the new require- 
ments. Many matters not mentioned 
here will require examination but most 
of them do not involve considerations 
peculiar to building societies. Moreover, 
as in all auditinz, the auditors of a building 
society must exercise their professional 
skill and judgment in order to decide for 
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themselves the nature and extent of the 
tests and enquiries which they should 
make in order to discharge their statutory 
duties. The procedures suggested here 
are for guidance only and they do not 
purport to be a comprehensive pro- 
gramme for the audit of a building 
society. 

22. Emphasis is here placed on the 
vital need to ascertain and test the 
system of internal control, not merely 
because of the auditors’ duty under 
Section 45 (4) but because this is 
fundamental to all responsible auditing. 
At all times the auditors should bear in 
mind that they are not appointed as a 
substitute for proper management. The 
responsibility for maintaining an ade- 
quate system of control rests firmly on 
the directors; the auditors’ duty is to 
consider whether that responsibility has 
been discharged. 


Testing the system of internal control 

23. By “internal control” is meant the 
whole system of controls, financial and 
otherwise, established by the manage- 
ment in the conduct of a business, inclu- 
ding internal check, internal audit and 
other forms of control. It covers every- 
thing which the management of a build- 
ing society should arrange, whether 
required by the Act or not, in order to 
carry on the business of the society in an 
orderly manner, safeguard its assets and 
ensure the accuracy and reliability of its 
records. 

24. The auditors should compile and 
maintain an up-to-date record of the 
system of internal control, obtaining 
copies of rules, standard forms, internal 
instructions and any publications show- 
ing terms of business. This record should 
cover each aspect of the society’s 
activities (such as advances, shares, 
deposits, custody of assets, handling of 
cash) and should include: 


(a) decisions of the board of directors 
laying down policy concerning such 
matters as advances, rates of interest and 
the investment of surplus funds 

(b) the delegation of powers to officials 
and staff, names of authorised officials 
and the extent of delegated authority 

(c) the duties of the staff of the society and 
the division of responsibility between 
them 

(d) any limitation of access imposed on 
Officials of one department to records 
maintained by another 

(e) the system of internal check, that is to 
say the checks on the day-to-day trans- 
actions which operate continuously as 
part of the routine system whereby the 
work of one person is proved indepen- 
dently or is complementary to the work 
of another, the object being the pre- 
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vention or early detection of errors and 
fraud; it includes matters such as the 
allocation of authorities and the division 
of work referred to in (6), (c) and (d) 
above and also the proper method of 
recording transactions and the use of 
independently ascertained totals against 
which a large number of individual 
entries can be proved 

(f) internal audit, if any; where there is an 
internal audit the statutory auditors 
should have regard to the Council’s 
NOTES ON THE RELATION OF THE INTERNAL 
AUDIT TO THE STATUTORY AUDIT (section 
S3 of the Members’ Handbook). 


25. On the occasion of the first audit 
under the Act, the auditors may con- 
sider it advisable, so far as the above 
matters are not already covered by 
board instructions, to seek the confirma- 
tion of the board to the record which the 
auditors have prepared. 

26. An examination of the system of 
internal control will enable the auditors 
to decide whether it is satisfactory. 
With large societies and those having 
branches and agencies, it is to be 
expected that the system of control 
would be comprehensive; with smaller 
societies, having less opportunity for the 
division of responsibilities and the 
institution of internal checks, the system 
of internal control could be less com- 
prehensive without necessarily being 
unsatisfactory. This is a matter upon 
which the auditors must exercise their 
judgment. The directors of every society, 
irrespective of its size, have a statutory 
duty to ensure that there is a proper 
system of control over the records and 
transactions and the safeguarding of 
the society’s assets. 

27. If the auditors are satisfied that 
the system of internal control is sound in 
principle. they will be able to confine 
their detailed checking to an appro- 
priate series of tests of the routine 
transactions by examination “in depth.” 
Examination “in depth’ means tracing 
a transaction or other unit of pro- 
cedure through each stage from origin 
to conclusion, checking each relevant 
aspect (however small) in detail with 
vouchers, records and authorities and 
observing the incidence of internal 
check and delegated authority. 

28. At each audit the number of such 
tests must be sufficient to enable the 
auditors to satisfy themselves whether 
the system of internal control is properly 
operated and is effective. For a small 
society the tests will cover a greater 
proportion of the transactions than is 
necessary for a larger society where a 
more comprehensive system of control 
can be and is operated. 

29. In the event of minor breaches of 
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the system the auditors should see that 
appropriate steps are taken to rectify 
them and extend the audit to cover the 
gap. If however the auditors are of 
opinion that the internal control does 
not deal adequately with any of the 
matters which they are required to 
investigate under Section 45 (4) they 
must include in their report a statement 
of their opinion as to the nature of the 
shortcomings. 


Mortgage advances 

30. The auditors will have to decide 
upon the nature and extent of the tests 
which they should apply to the new 
advances on mortgage, including such 
tests “in depth” as may be appropriate. 
Some may find it expedient to do this 
work during the year of account, con- 
currently with the transactions. The 
auditors’ procedures will be governed by 
their assessment of the system in the light 
of the considerations referred to in the 
following paragraphs. 

31. The proper control of advances on 
mortgage is of fundamental importance 
in the operations of a building society. 
A sound and effective system of internal 
control is vital. The system must 
take into account the provisions of 
the Act relating to “‘special advances”’; 
these are defined in Section!, and sub- 
section (2) provides specifically that a 
society “shall so conduct its business as 
to secure that special advances are not 
made by it except as authorised by this 
section.”” When the Act came into force 
an essential step for every building 
society was to identify existing advances 
which fall within the definition of 
“special advances.” 

32. The rules and policy of the society 
may impose limitations (additional to 
the statutory restrictions on “special 
advances” and the requirements of 
Sections 14 to 20 of the Act) as to: 

(a) types of property which may be 

accepted as security 

(6) proportion of the value of the security 

which may be advanced 

(c) overall limit on the amount which may 

be advanced either per property, per 

borrower or over a stated period 

(d) types of additional security which may 

be accepted and any special conditions 

(e) the competent persons who are eligible 

to value properties 

(f) advances on properties in course of 

erection 

(g) rates of interest and repayment terms. 

33. There will usually be a scheme of 
delegation by the board whereby the 
society’s officials and agents are author- 
ised to make offers, subject to limits 
which may vary according to the status 


of the official. 

34. The records maintained by the 
society in respect of advances should 
include the following which are hereafter 
referred to as the “‘advance records,” 
irrespective of the form they may take 
in any particular society: 

(a) offers of advances and by whom 

authorised 

(6) security for advances, survey report, 

solicitors’ report on title, and status 

reports 

(c) name and address of borrower 

(d) terms 

(e) records of compliance with any con- 

ditions 

(f) board approval 

(g) acceptance or withdrawal of applica- 

tions. 

35. The society should have an estab- 
lished procedure to ensure that it obtains 
from its solicitors, within a reasonable 
time, either notice of completion and the 
mortgage and title deeds or return of the 
society’s funds. This is important as 
building societies are normally obliged 
to pay to their solicitors the amount of 
the advance some time before they can 
expect the deeds; moreover a propor- 
tion of approved advances is never com- 
pleted. There will accordingly be a need 
for an active “follow-up” procedure for 
the return of unused funds from the 
solicitors. 

36. The “advance records”’ should be 
in such a form as will enable the society 
to comply with the statutory restrictions 
on “special advances” and to give the 
prescribed information in the annual 
accounts and the annual return. Thus 
in the balance sheet the amount out- 
standing on mortgages is required to be 
classified to show the amounts due 
from: 


bodies corporate 
persons other than bodies corporate 
where the debt exceeds £5,000 


others 


and any provision for anticipated losses 
must be shown separately as a deduction 
from the total. The same figures in the 
annual return arerequired to besupported 
by a Schedule No. 7 classifying the 
mortgages by reference to amount and 
also stating the amounts and numbers of 
mortgages under various categories of 
possession, arrears and receivership. 
These requirements all fall within the 
matters with which the auditors are 
required to deal in their report on the 
annual return. 

37. It will be evident that a society 
will need to organise its records and 
its system in order to ensure that 
separate advances to the same borrower 
(possibly made at different branches) are 
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brought together in the records. In the 
“Notes for Guidance” issued by the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies in 
connection with the annual return it is 
stated that for the purpose of the classi- 
fication under Schedule No. 7 any 
further advance(s) under the original 
mortgage should be aggregated with the 
original advance so that the total debt is 
taken for each mortgage. 

38. There are also further require- 
ments in the annual return which will 
govern the manner in which a society 
maintains its “advance records” and 
which are therefore of importance to the 
auditors, even though the auditors are 
not required to report on some of these 
parts of the annual return. The require- 
ments referred to are: 


(a) Schedule No. 1 which requires a 
summary of all advances during the 
financial year, analysed first by reference 
to the type of property on which the 
advances are secured and second by 
reference to amount (divided for each 
amount between bodies corporate and 
others) and distinguishing between new 
mortgages and further advances on 
property already in mortgage to the 
society. The auditors are not required to 
deal with this schedule, but its require- 
ments (as amplified by the “Notes for 
Guidance” issued by the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies) will have an impor- 
tant bearing on the manner in which the 
society maintains its “advance records” 
(6) Schedule No. 2, of which Section A re- 
quires the “special advances” made during 
the year to be summarised so as to show 
the total (analysed by amount) for persons 
other than bodies corporate and the total 
for bodies corporate. Sections B and C of 
the schedule require lists with extensive 
details of the individual items making up 
these totals. The auditors are not required 
to deal with Sections B and C but Section 
A falls within the matters to be covered by 
their report on the annual return 

(c) Schedule No. 3 setting out the details 
required by subsection (1) of Section 54 
which relates to disclosure of advances to 
any director or the manager or secretary 
or to companies in which they are 
interested. This schedule falls within the 
matters to be covered by the auditors in 
their report on the annual return. More- 
over, if the annual return does not show 
the required particulars the auditors have 
a statutory duty under subsection (3) to 
include in their report, so far as they are 
reasonably able to do so, a statement 
giving the required particulars. 


Safe custody of deeds 

39. The directors must, in order to 
comply with subsection (3) of Section 
38, establish and maintain a system to 
ensure the safe custody of all documents 
of title belonging to the building society 
and of the deeds relating to property 
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mortgaged to the building society. The 
section provides specifically that a 
society shall not be deemed to have 
established a proper system unless, under 
the system, on each occasion on which 
any such document of title or deed is 
released from the custody of the officers 
of the building society, the consent is 
obtained of the board of directors of the 
building society, or of a person author- 
ised by the board to give such consent. 

40. The auditors have a statutory duty 
to carry out such investigations as will 
enable them to form an opinion whether 
the foregoing requirement has been 
complied with. Particular points to 
consider in examining the system in- 
clude: 


(a) the procedure for checking deeds on 
receipt from the solicitors to see that they 
are complete, in accordance with the 
“advance records,” correctly executed 
and stamped 

(5) the maintenance of a record showing 
the location of all the deeds and the dates 
of any changes in the location of any of 
them 

(c) the procedure for ensuring that the 
deeds are received from the society’s 
solicitors without undue delay; solicitors 
frequently need to submit documents to 
the Land Registry and as there is often a 
delay of some months at the Registry it is 
important that the society should have an 
established follow-up procedure, to en- 
sure that the receipt of deeds from the 
solicitors is not delayed longer than is 
necessary for registration to be completed 

(d) the authority required for any tem- 
porary release of deeds from their normal 
custody and proper control for their 
prompt return 

(e) whether there is a continuous indepen- 
dent check (which some large societies 
maintain) of the deeds against the 
“advance records” or the borrowers’ 
ledger accounts 

(f) the necessity for satisfactory cross- 
references between the ‘advance records,” 
the cash book, the borrowers’ ledger 
accounts and the deeds 

(g) the. procedure for release of deeds on 
redemption of a mortgage; on premature 
redemption the discharge of a mortgage 
will usually have to be completed by the 
society and passed, with the title deeds, to 
the society’s solicitors some time before 
the redemption money is received and 
there should therefore be an established 
follow-up procedure. 


41. Hitherto the auditors of a building 
society have been required by law to 
examine all deeds relating to each 
property in mortgage to the society at 
the balance sheet date. This obligation 
has now been superseded by the more 
important obligation to form an opinion 
on the system of control throughout the 
year and on the view of the state of the 


society’s affairs as presented in the 
annual accounts. The number of deeds 
to be examined is a matter for the judg- 
ment of the auditors of each society in 
the process of examining the soundness 
and effectiveness of the system. Deeds 
which are not available for inspection 
will call for special enquiries, to be 
pursued until the auditors are satisfied 
with the explanation. 

42. When examining deeds _ the 
auditors’ purpose should be to ascertain 
whether: 


(a) the mortgage is in the name shown in 
the “‘advance records”, unless it is a 
“transfer of equity” in which case the 
mortgage would be in the name of the 
original mortgagor while the name in the 
“advance records” should be that of the 
transferee in the new document of title. 
(6) there is a document of title to the 
property under mortgage (see paragraph 
43 below) and the society’s solicitors have 
been satisfied as to the borrower’s title 
(c) the amount of the advance as stated in 
the mortgage deed is the same as, or 
greater than, that shown on the “‘advance 
records” 

(d) the mortgage deed is stamped, 
properly signed and witnessed and is 
prima facie in order 

(e) the property is adequately insured, the 
premium is paid up to date and the 
society’s interest as mortgagee is endorsed 
on the insurance policy. 


43. Auditors are not expert at examin- 
ing titles, but they should satisfy them- 
selves that prima facie the documents of 
title cover the mortgaged property. 
Although there are a number of excep- 
tions, documents of title are generally of 
the following kinds: 


(a) Conveyances of freeholds. As the 
society can only accept first charges on 
property, apart from theexception given by 
Section 17 of the Act, the conveyance to 
the borrower must be in the custody of 
the society. The name of the borrower 
appearing in the mortgage deed should 
be the same as the name of the purchaser 
in the conveyance and the property 
should be similarly described in both 
documents. 

(b) Assignments of leaseholds. The assign- 
ment constitutes the title. In the absence 
of a main lease it requires an indication 
that the society’s solicitors have been 
satisfied that the assignment to the 
borrower was of a lease of property or 
land previously leased to the assignor. 
The name of the borrower in the mort- 
gage deed should be the same as the name 
of the assignee in the assignment. 

(c) Land Registry certificates. The details 
of the property and name of the borrower 
as appearing on the Land Registry certi- 
ficate should correspond with the details 
in the mortgage deed. With new building 
plots the best identification may be the 
title number, which is noted on the certi- 
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ficate and on the mortgage. Section (c) of 
the Land Registry certificate is termed 
“Charges Register’; under this section 
there will appear the society’s name as 
mortgagee and the date of the mortgage. 
The society’s charge should come first on 
the charges register unless a note that a 
prior charge has been postponed in 
favour of the society is also registered. 
(d) Scottish titles. The “disposition” 
dispones the property to the society while 
the “‘minute of agreement’’* between the 
society and the borrower provides that 
this disposition although apparently 
absolute in its terms is granted only in 
security of the loan. The name of the 
borrower, the amount of the loan and the 
description of the property should coin- 
cide in these documents and with the 
society's records (except that the amount 
of the loan will not appear in the dis- 
position). The disposition should be 
recorded in the Register of Sasines and 
should bear the Registrar’s stamp; there 
is considerable delay in recording and in 
new cases it may be necessary to verify 
that the disposition has been lodged for 
recording. For leasehold property the 
“‘assignation” will assign the lease of the 
property to the society and should be 
accompanied by a minute of agreement 
similar to that referred to above. 

* Some societies do not enter into a 

“minute of agreement’; instead they 

require the borrower to grant a “bond.” 


44. Where the borrower is a company 
the registration of the charge should be 
evidenced by a certificate from the 
Registrar of Companies if the company 
has its registered office in England or if 
property in England has been mort- 
gaged by any company with an estab- 
lished place of business in England. 

45. Where an advance is made by 
instalments and the mortgage deed does 
not record the receipt of the full con- 
sideration, the separate receipts, making 
up the total amount of the advance, 
should be available. 

46. Where a life endowment policy is 
collateral security for a mortgage, the 
policy and notice of assignment to the 
society, duly acknowledged by the 
insurance company, should be available 
with the receipt for the current premium; 
particulars of the policy should be 
correctly stated in the mortgage deed. 
If there is other collateral security, the 
document of title to the security or of 
agreement between the society and 
the person giving the security should be 
in the possession of the society. 


Repayment of advances by instalments 
47. The matters mentioned below will 
need consideration by the auditors when 
they are assessing the system of control 
and deciding what tests they should 
apply in order to satisfy themselves on 
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No words, no specification, 
can capture the real quality 
of a computer 


A computer is the sum of the thinking, the engineering, the ex- 
perience that go into its making, plus the accumulated skills 
that go into its applications and servicing. 


On all these scores, I-C-T has no equal in Britain. 
I-C-T, with over 50 years’ experience of data pro- 
cessing, has made more than half the computers in 
commercial use here today. I-C-T in Britain is 
deployed over 23 factories, 31 area offices, 3 research 
establishments, and5educationaland training centres 
for customers’ staff. World-wide, I-C-T employs 19,000 International Computers 


people and operates in 51 countries. I-C-T’s service is 


at your service from the moment of your first enquiry. and Tabulators Limited 


The computer illustrated is the 1301. It is a product 149 PARK LANE. LONDON Wi 
of I-C-T and G.E.C. and their jointly owned Computer TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 8080 
Developments Limited. A comprehensive booklet on 
the 1301 can be had on request. 
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THIS IS THE 
HALL MARK OF 
SECURITY %»= 


@ SHARE DIVIDEND 33% p.a. income 
tax paid by the Society 


@ Member of the Building Societies 
Association 


@ Assets over £8,000,000 


@ A personal service established in the City 
of London for nearly a century 


Write for informative booklet 


* * 


Copy 
F.694 (27) 


HOUSE PURCHASE AND HOUSING ACT, 1959 
Designation pursuant to Section I 


THE CITY OF LONDON BUILDING SOCIETY 
Register No. 95B. (County) London. 


The above-named society is designated for the purposes of section | of the 
House Purchase and Housing Act, 1959, this 16th day of June, 1959. 


Cecil Crabbe. 
Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societi 
17 North Audley Street, 
London W.1. 


NOTE The effect of “designation” is to bestow powers on trustees under Section one of the 
Trustee Act 1925 to invest funds of trusts in his hands on deposit with the Society up to 
amounts not exceeding £5,000 for any one trust. 


34 LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C.2. 


+ THE CITY OF LONDON BUILDING SOCIETY ~~ 
* (Formerly Fourth City Building Society—Est. 1862) *, 
* 
MONarch 2525/6/7 


2-WAY 


LONDON, N.W.1 


GULliver 4335 


INTERCOMS 


Install your own system with our one papain 2-way Inter- 
com Kit. For £15 we supply: Two telephones as illustrated, 
100 ft. G.P.O. specification cable and an Ever Ready battery 
to power the system for 18 months. Perfect operation on 
distances up to 1,000 yds.; extra cable available for 2d. per 
ft. Nothing for you to do but connect four wires to screw 
terminals. Equipment is of highest quality guaranteed for 
three years. We also offer the usual range of multi-button 
equipment. We install these systems and give you free main- 
tenance. Prices average £15 per point, inclusive of cable, 
accessories, labour and the instruments. Full details from: 


D.J.P. TELEPHONES LTD. 
156 CAMDEN HIGH STREET 


The First Company Registration Agency. 
Established 113 years ago by Mr. Charles Doubble at 4-15 Serjeants 
Inn, Fleet Street, and Officially appointed Agent. 


CHARLES DOUBBLE LIMITED 
COMPANY REGISTRATION AGENTS, COMPANY PRINTERS 


COMPANIES REGISTRY 
Information and assistance rendered to the profession in all matters relating 
to the Formation, Incorporation and Winding up of Companies. 
Mortgages, Charges and Debentures Registered. 
Annual Returns, Resolutions and other documents stamped and filed. 
Searches made and Office Copies obtained. 


Company Forms. 
COMPANY PRINTING 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, Resolutions, Debentures, Share 
Certificates, Dividend Warrants, etc., printed with care and expedition. 
Draft Memorandum and Articles of Association for a Private Company 
adopting with modifications Table A of the Companies Act, 1948, settled by 
Alexander P. McNabb, Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn). Post Free 3/9. 


PROBATE REGISTRY 
(*SOLICITORS ONLY) 
*Papers Lodged with Estate Duty Office. 
*Lodging Papers for Grant of Probate and Letters of Administration. 
Searches made for Wills and Administrations and Copies obtained. Searc’ 
in General Registry for Births, Marriages and Deaths and Copies obtained. 


GENERAL 

Bills of Sales Registered and searches made. 

Powers of Attorney, Stamped and filed. 

Deed Polls and other documents enrolled. 

Searches made in Probate and Divorce. 

Documents Stamped and Denoted. 

Adjudications carried through. 

Particulars delivered, Stamp obtained. 

Documents lodged for Assessment of Penalty. 

Registration and Searches made in the following: Land Charges, Land 
Registry, Trade Marks, Patents and Design Registry, Business Names Regis- 
try, Deeds of Arrangements, Bankruptcy, Enro!ments with Charity Commission. 

ADVERTISING 

Legal and other advertisements inserted in London Gazette and all English 

Dominion and Foreign Newspapers. 
SERVICE 

We welcome your enquiries in all the above matters, assuring you of our very 
best and prompt attention. 

10 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, Ww. C2 
TELEPHONE: TELEGRAPHIC Apress 
HOLBORN 0375 DOUBBLE, ESTRAND, LONDON 
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the records of instalment payments by 
borrowers. 

48. In addition to the routine work of 
ledger posting, the society should have 
an established procedure for the identi- 
fication of arrears of instalments and the 
issue of reminders and for reports to 
responsible officials and eventually to 
the board so that legal action to obtain 
possession of the property may be 
sanctioned. 

49. A new advance to a borrower 
whose repayments are inarrear is a trans- 
action calling for special examination to 
ascertain whether the advance has been 
properly authorised and the security is 
adequate. 

50. It is desirable for the society to 
have a procedure for the confirmation of 
entries. Where borrowers have repay- 
ment passbooks these may be retained at 
intervals during the year ona satisfactory 
test basis and agreed with ledgers. Other 
borrowers may be circularised with a 
statement of their account and asked to 
communicate with the society or the 
auditors if the entries as shown by the 
statement are in their view incorrect. 
Where these queries are not addressed 
direct to the auditors the society should 
have an appropriate procedure to ensure 
that the queries are promptly and fully 
investigated by an official of the society 
who is not concerned with the keeping 
of the accounts of borrowers or the 
handling of cash. 


Shares and deposits 

51. An indication is given below of 
matters which the auditors will need to 
consider when assessing the system and 
deciding what tests they should apply in 
order to satisfy themselves on the 
records of shares and deposits. An 
effective confirmation of balances is a 
most important safeguard and the 
auditors should either carry out or 
supervise the carrying out of a test con- 
firmation at least once a year. 

52. Shares may consist of subscrip- 
tion shares and paid-up shares; there are 
also term shares where the shareholder 
will not normally require repayment 
until after a specified period of years. 
Interest on shares or deposits may be 
credited to the account instead of being 
paid. The following should be covered 
by the society’s system to ensure proper 
control: 


(a) responsible custody of unused share 
and deposit passbooks, receipt forms and 
share certificates 
(5) instructions to the staff as to the 
making of entries in passbooks and the 
issue of receipts 


(c) withdrawal terms, notice, specimen 
signatures 
(d) authorisation of withdrawals by 
ledger department or against passbook 
(e) records of death, marriage, powers of 
attorney and transmission of shares and 
deposits 
[Direct transfers from one account to 
another should not be permitted. Trans- 
fers should be entered in a journal so that 
all such entries may be verified] 
(f) comparison of the balance shown in 
the passbook with that shown in the 
ledger account; this may be carried out 
continuously by retaining passbooks for 
comparison before return or by periodical 
circularisation of depositors or share- 
holders requesting them to send in their 
passbooks for the purpose. This is par- 
ticularly important in the case of dormant 
accounts and term accounts. 


53. The records must be in such form 
as will enable the amount due to share- 
holders and depositors to be classified in 
the detail required by Schedule No. 6 of 
the annual return. The records must also 
provide the information required in 
Schedule No. 5 as to the normal rates of 
interest. 


Cash 

54. The handling of cash is always 
accompanied by possibilities of error 
and misappropriation, concealed by 
“teeming and lading,” manipulation of 
dormant accounts and other devices. 
This problem is of special importance to 
auditors of building societies because of 
the large extent of the cash transactions, 
but it does not involve audit considera- 
tions which differ in principle from those 
encountered in many other businesses. 
In assessing the system and testing its 
effectiveness the auditors will need to 
apply rigorously their professional tech- 
niques. Discrepancies revealed by sur- 
prise cash counts or by searching tests 
“in depth” will call for exhaustive 
investigation. 


Investments 

55. The investment powers of building 
societies (including a prohibition against 
placing funds with a bank which has not 
been designated by the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies) are governed by 
Sections 11 and 12 of the Act. Under 
Section 11 the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies has made the Building 
Societies (Authorised Investments) 
Order 1960 (S.I. 1960 No. 2091) to come 
into operation on January 1, 1961. 
Audit procedures in relation to invest- 
ments will not raise points peculiar to 
building societies except that attention is 
drawn to the classification required 
under the prescribed form of balance 
sheet and the considerable further detail 
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required in Schedule No. 4 and Schedule 
No. 8 of the annual return. These 
schedules fall within the scope of the 
auditors’ report on the annual return. 
The investment records should be 
designed to enable these details to be 
readily available. 


Interest and other amounts paid by 
borrowers 

56. The prescribed form of revenue 
and appropriation account requires 
separate disclosure of “interest on 
mortgages” and “other amounts paid by 
borrowers as consideration for ad- 
vances."’ Theauditors will therefore need 
to satisfy themselves that the records are 
maintained in such a way that this im- 
portant distinction is properly made in 
the revenue and appropriation account. 

57. Further detail is required in the 
annual return. Schedule No. 5 requires 
a statement of the normal rates of 
interest, the maximum interest rate 
charged on any mortgage during the 
year, and particulars of any charges 
made to borrowers as consideration for 
advances in addition to the normal 
interest charge. (The “Notes for Guid- 
ance” issued by the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies state that the number 
of the society’s rule under which such 
additional charges are made should be 
shown in the return.) This schedule does 
not fall within the scope of the auditors’ 
report on the annual return but these 
requirements will need to be borne in 
mind in considering generally the 
adequacy of the society’s records. 


Taxation 

58. Auditors will need to be conver- 
sant with the current publication setting 
out the special income tax arrangements 
for building societies and satisfy them- 
selves that the form of the society’s 
records makes the required information 
available. 


TRUE AND FAIR VIEW 


59. When the auditors have completed 
their tests and enquiries in relation to the 
records and system and have ascertained 
that the balance sheet and revenue and 
appropriation account are in agreement 
with the records, they will need toreview 
the accounts in order to reach an opinion 
on whether they show the true and fair 
view required by the Act. This over- 
riding requirement should govern their 
whole approach to the audit and the 
matters to be noted in the audit papers 
as the work proceeds. If in any respects 
the auditors are not satisfied that the view 
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presented is both true and fair it is their 
duty to state in their report the respects 
in which they are not satisfied. Particular 
matters which will need consideration 
are referred to below. 


Prescribed requirements 

60. In conformity with sound ac- 
counting practice the following require- 
ments have been prescribed in para- 
graphs 2, 3 and 4 of the Building 
Societies (Accounts) Regulations, 1960: 


“*2. There shall be included against every 
heading in: 

(a) the revenue and appropriation ac- 
count, the corresponding amounts for the 
immediately preceding financial year; and 
(b) the balance sheet, the corresponding 
amounts at the end of the immediately 
preceding financial year. 

3. There shall, if it is not otherwise shown, 
be stated by way of note to the revenue 
and appropriation account every material 
respect in which any items shown therein 
are affected: 

(a) by transactions of an exceptional or 
non-recurrent nature; or 

(b) by any change in the basis of account- 
ing. 

4. The following matters shall be stated 
by way of note to the balance sheet, or in 
a statement or report annexed thereto, 
if not otherwise shown: 

(a) particulars of any moneys owing by 
the society in respect of deposits, loans 
and overdrafts which are wholly or 
partially secured 

(b) the general nature of any contingent 
liability not provided for and, where 
practicable, the estimated amount of that 
contingent liability if it is material 

(c) where practicable, the aggregate 
amount or estimated amount, if it is 
material, of contracts for capital expendi- 
ture, so far as not provided for 

(d) where the amounts of the separate 
reserves or provisions as compared with 
the amounts at the end of the immediately 
preceding financial year show any in- 
creases or decreases, the sources from 
which the increases have been derived and 
how the amounts of any decreases have 
been applied 

(e) the method of arriving at the amount 
at which any office premises are shown 
(f) the basis on which any item of income 
tax has been computed.” 


Provision for mortgage losses 

61. The provision for anticipated 
losses on mortgages is required to be 
stated separately in the balance sheet’ as 
a deduction from the total amount out- 
standing on mortgages. The auditors 
will need to be satisfied that where 
repayments are in arrear a realistic pro- 
vision is made if the security is not 
adequate. Interest should be accrued and 
the provision for mortgage losses aug- 


mented accordingly, even if the account 
is dormant. Where arrears have been 
satisfied by the granting of additional 
advances the soundness of the debts will 
need special examination, including a 
review of transactions with those 
borrowers subsequent to the balance 
sheet date. 

62. In the “Notes for Guidance” 
issued by the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies it is stated that “the power of 
boards of directors to remit interest is, 
in many cases, limited and generally 
speaking arrears cannot be regarded as 
waived or the payment thereof post- 
poned unless the borrower has been so 
informed. The correct procedure is to 
show the full amount due and make 
separate provision for any anticipated 
losses. Such provision should be ade- 
quate to cover all discernible losses.” 


Income and expenditure 

63. It is important to note that the 
revenue and appropriation account is 
required to give a true and fair view of 
“the income and expenditure of the build- 
ing society for the financial year.”’ The 
auditors are therefore concerned with the 
fair presentation of both the income and 
the expenditure, not merely with the 
resultant balance. Moreover they are 
concerned with whether the items in the 
account relate to the financial year. In 
this connection special attention should 
be given to the following where the 
amounts are material: 

(a) any amounts paid by borrowers, in 
addition to normal interest, as considera- 
tion for advances (these amounts are 
required to be shown in the account as a 
separate total) 
(6) any survey fees, redemption fees or 
other charges which are of abnormally 
large amount and have been included in 
the items of income shown under “*Valua- 
tion fees and expenses,” ‘Other fees, 
fines, rules and passbooks” and “Other 
income.” 

64. In examining such matters it is 
essential toconsider not only their proper 
description (for which purpose the word- 
ing in the prescribed form of accounts 
may require extension or adaptation) 
but also whether they can properly be 
regarded as income “for the financial 
year.” 


**Window dressing” 

65. Auditors should examine trans- 
actions which have the effect of showing 
as on the balance sheet date a state of 
affairs (particularly the society’s liquid- 
ity) which is materially better than it 
was during the year and shortly after. 
Items requiring particular attention are: 


(a) large deposits received shortly before 
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the year end and repaid shortly after 

(6) large mortgage repayments received 
shortly before the year end and re- 
advanced on the same property shortly 
after 

(c) unusual delay until after the year end 
in making payments in accordance with 
applications received for withdrawals of 
shares or deposits 

(d) an abnormal year end accumulation 
of commitments for advances followed 
by the making of the advances shortly 
after the year end 

(e) the significance of the items in bank 
reconciliation statements. 


66. The auditors are no longer re- 
quired, as they were under the previous 
legislation, to make the ambiguous 
statement that the accounts “are in 
accordance with law.”’ They are however 
required to be satisfied and to state in 
their report that the accounts ars 
properly drawn up in accordance with 
the requirements of the Act and the 
regulations made thereunder. They will 
in addition need to consider all the 
provisions of the Act and the rules of 
the society which govern the operations 
of the society. Any failure by the 
directors to have regard to their fiduciary 
position and any acts or defaults which 
may render the society liable to penalties 
under the Act will need careful con- 
sideration by the auditors in deciding 
upon the terms of their report. (In this 
connection it should be understood that 
on any matters of the kind dealt with in 
the Council statement on UNLAWFUL 
ACTS OR DEFAULTS BY CLIENTS OF MEMBERS 
(Section S5 of the Members’ Handbook) 
there is no special relationship entitling 
the auditors to consult or disclose 
information to the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies.) 


AUDITORS’ REPORTS 


Report on the annual accounts 

67. Section 42 provides that the rev- 
enue and appropriation account shall be 
annexed to the balance sheet, to which 
the auditors’ report shall be attached. 
It also provides that the revenue and 
appropriation account shall be approved 
by the board of directors before the 
balance sheet is signed on their behalf. 
Section 41 requires the balance sheet to 
be signed on behalf of the directors by 
two directors and by the manager or 
secretary. The auditors have no respon- 
sibility in relation to the directors’ report 
required under Section 43; the Act con- 
tains no provision comparable with 
Section 163 of the Companies Act, 1948, 
and accordingly information which is 
required to be given in the accounts is 
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not permitted to be given instead in the 
directors’ report. 

68. Where the auditors have no 
reservations to make in respect of any of 
the matters specified in Section 45 a 
suitable form of report would be: 


Report of the auditors to the members of 
Building Society 

The foregoing balance sheet and 
revenue and appropriation account are 
properly drawn up in accordance with 
the requirements of the Building 
Societies Act, 1960, and the regulations 
made thereunder. In our opinion they 
give respectively a true and fair view of 
the state of the society’s affairs as on 
come and expenditure for the financial 
year ended on that date. 


If the auditors are unable to report 
in those terms or find it necessary to 
report on any of the matters referred to 
in subsections (4) or (5) of Section 45 
their report should be factual, specific 
and as brief as is consistent with convey- 
ing the essential points. 


Report on the annual return 

69. The annual return form prescribed 
by the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies does not embody any form of 
wording for the auditors’ report on the 
annual return. Their report thereon is 
governed by the requirements of Section 
51 and it must be annexed to the annual 
return. 

70. Under the Building Societies 
(Annuai Return and Auditors’ Report) 
Regulations, 1960, prescribing the form 
and contents of the annual return, para- 
graph 8 provides that the auditors shall 
not be required to deal in their report 
with what may conveniently be called 
the “front page”’ or with Schedule No. 1, 
Sections B and C of Schedule No. 2, 
and Schedule No. 5. The remainder of 
the annual return, on which the auditors 
must report, consists mainly of accounts 
and schedules containing summarised 
information about which they should be 
able to satisfy themselves as a result of 
the audit procedures already suggested. 

71. Some difficulty is however pre- 
sented by Schedule No. 3 containing 
the particulars required by Section 54 
which relates to disclosure of advances 
to any director or the manager or secre- 
tary or to companies in which they are 
interested. The auditors will be obliged 
to rely upon the information given to the 
society by the directors and officers in 
accordance with the duty imposed by 
subsection (2) of Section 54, and it is 
desirable that the auditors should so 
indicate in their report. 


72. Where the auditors have no other 
reservations to make, a suitable form of 
report on the annual return would be: 


Report of the auditors on the annual 
Building 
Society for the year ended............ 
In our opinion the foregoing annual 
return for the year ended ............ 
(so far as we are required to report 
upon it) is properly drawn up in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the 
Building Societies Act, 1960, and regu- 
lations made thereunder, is in agree- 
ment with the books of account and 
records of the society and gives a true 
and fair view of the matters to which 
it is addressed. 

In relation to Section B of Schedule 
No. 3 we have no information other 
that that disclosed by the directors and 
officers in accordance with subsection 
(2) of Section 54 of the Act.* 

We are not required to deal with the 
information appearing before Account 
No. 1 or with Schedule No. 1, Sections 
B and C of Schedule No. 2 and Schedule 
No. 5, and accordingly our report does 
not cover those matters. 


* Note. This reservation regarding Sched- 
ule No. 3 will not be adequate if the 
Schedule does not give all the particu- 
lars which, according to the information 
available to the auditors, should be 
given. In that event the auditors have a 
duty under subsection (3) of Section 54 
to include in their report, so far as they 
are reasonably able to do so, a state- 
ment giving the required particulars. 

73. If the auditors find it necessary to 
make other reservations their report 
should be factual, specific and as brief as 
is consistent with conveying the essential 
points. 

74. It is important to bear in mind 
that the revenue and appropriation 
account and the balance sheet are repro- 
duced in the annual return as Accounts 
Numbers 5 and 6. If therefore the 
auditors have made any reservations in 
their report on the annual accounts (see 
paragraph 68 above) it will be necessary 
for them to incorporate in their report 
on the annual return the terms of their 
report on the annual accounts. 


Report for a new society making applica- 
tion to commence advertising 

75. Subsection (3) of Section 5 pro- 
vides that an application under the 
Section shall be granted by the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies if all the 
requirements set out in the Second 
Schedule are fulfilled. If all those require- 
ments are fulfilled the Chief Registrar 
has no discretion to refuse. Paragraph 4 
of the schedule requires the application 
to contain or be accompanied by a report 
by the auditors of the society. The para- 
graph calls for a postive opinion. If 
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therefore the auditors are not able to 
report in the terms required by the para- 
graph then they cannot give a report for 
the purpose of the Section 5 application. 
In that event their procedure should be 
to inform the directors in writing that 
they are unable to express the opinion 
required under paragraph 4 of the Second 
Schedule. 

76. Where the auditors are satisfied 
that they are able to give the report it 
should be addressed to the society and 
the terms of the report should be pre- 
cisely as required by the schedule: 


Report of the auditors to the.......... 
Building Society for the purpose of an 
applicction under Section 5 of the Build- 
ing Societies Act 19€0 

In our opinion the balance of the 
revenue and appropriation account for 
the financial year ended............ 
represents a surplus after making any 
adjustments which in our opinion are 
necessary to provide for diminution 
in value of assets, or in respect of items 
of an exceptional or abnormal nature. 


77. The revenue and appropriation 
account to which the report must relate 
is that for the last financial year ending 
before the date of the application. The 
making of the report does not arise until 
after the accounts for that year have 
been audited. The adjustments referred 
to in the report are a matter for the 
judgment of the auditors alone. 

78. The report required by paragraph 
4 of the Second Schedule is the only 
respect in which the auditors are con- 
cerned with an application under 
Section 5. There are no provisions 
requiring their consent to the context in 
which their report appears. Auditors 
should therefore make their report as an 
independent document which can accom- 
pany (as distinct from being part of) 
the application. 


APPENDIX 


The following Sections of the Building 
Societies Act, 1960, are reproduced for 
convenient reference: 

Section 45 

45.—(1) The auditors of a building society 
shall make a report to the members on the 
accounts examined by them, and on every 
balance sheet and every revenue and appro- 
priation account laid before the building 
society at the annual general meeting during 
their tenure of office. 

(2) The auditors’ report shall be read before 
the building society at the annual general 
meeting and shall be open to inspection by 
any member. 

(3) The report shall state whether the 
balance sheet and revenue and appropriation 
account are properly drawn up in accordance 
with the requirements of this Act and the 
regulations made thereunder and whether, in 
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the opinion of the auditors, they give a true 
and fair view: 

(a) in the case of the balance sheet, of the 

state of the building society’s affairs as at 

the end of its financial year; and 

(6) in the case of the revenue and appro- 

priation account, of the income and expendi- 

ture of the building society for its financial 
year. 

(4) It shall be the duty of the auditors of a 
building society in preparing their report under 
this section to carry out such investigations as 
will enable them to form an opinion: 

(a) as to whether the building society has 
kept proper books of account and proper 
records of the matters referred to in sub- 
section (4) of Section fourteen of this Act, 
and 
(6) as to whether the building society has 
maintained a satisfactory system of control 
over its transactions and records, and, in 
particular, whether the requirements of sub- 
sections (2) and (3) of Section thirty-eight of 
this Act have been complied with, and 

(c) as to whether the balance sheet and 

revenue and appropriation account are in 

agreement with the books of account and 

records of the building society, 
and if the auditors are of opinion that the 
building society has failed to keep proper 
books of account or proper records of the 
matters referred to in subsection (4) of Section 
fourteen of this Act, or to maintain a satis- 
factory system of control over its transactions 
and records, or if the balance sheet and revenue 
and appropriation account are not in agree- 
ment with the books of account and records 
of the building society, the auditors shall state 
that fact in their report. 

(5) Every auditor of a building society shall 
have a right of access at all times to the books, 
accounts, records and vouchers of the building 
society and to all other documents relating to 
the affairs of the building society (including the 
deeds relating to property mortgaged to the 
building society), and shall be entitled to 
require from the officers of the building society 
such information and explanations as he thinks 
necessary for the performance of the duties of 
the auditors; and if the auditors fail to obtain 
all the information and explanations which to 
the best of their knowledge and belief are 
necessary for the purposes of their audit, they 
shall state that fact in their report. 

(6) The auditors of a building society shall 
be entitled to attend any general meeting of 
the building society and to receive all notices 
of and other communications relating to any 
general meeting which any member of the 
building society is entitled to receive, and to 
be heard at any meeting which they attend on 
any part of the business of the meeting which 
concerns them as auditors. 


Section 51 

51.—(1) The auditors of a building society 
shall make a report on the annual return which 
shall be annexed to the annual return made to 
the Chief Registrar. 

(2) Regulations under the last foregoing 
section may provide that the auditors of the 
building society shall not be required in their 
report on the annual return to deal with such 
of the matters to be contained in the annual 
return as may be prescribed by the regulations 
for the purposes of this subsection. 

(3) The auditors’ report on the annual re- 
turn shall contain statements: 

(a) as to whether in their opinion the annual 

return is properly drawn up in accordance 

with the requirements of this Act and 
regulations made thereunder, and 


(6) as to whether the annual return gives a 
true and fair view of the matters to which 
it is to be addressed (other than those with 
which the auditors are, by virtue of regula- 
tions made in pursuance of the last fore- 
going subsection, not required to deal), 
and 

(c) as to whether the annual return is in 
agreement with the books of account and 
records of the building society. 


Section 54 
54.—(1) Every annual return shall contain 
particulars showing the amount of any ad- 
vances made by the building society during the 
financial year to which it relates: 
(a) to any director or the manager or sec- 
retary of the building society, or 
(5) to any person who, after the making of 
the advance, became a director or the mana- 
ger or secretary of the building society in 
that year, or 
(c) to a company or other body corporate in 
which, when the advance was made, or at 
any later time in the said financial year, a 
director or the manager or secretary of the 
building society held, either directly or 
through a nominee, shares the nominal 
value of which exceeded two and a half per 
cent. of the total paid-up share capital of the 
company or other body corporate, or 
(d) to a company or other body corporate 
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of which, when the advance was made, or 

at any later time in the said financial year, 

a director or the manager or secretary of 

the building society was a director, general 

manager, secretary or other similar officer, 
and also, in the case of an advance under para-. 
graph (c) of this subsection, particulars of the 
officer’s shareholding. 

(2) It shall be the duty of any director and 
the manager and the secretary of a building 
society to give notice in writing to the building 
society of such matters relating to his employ- 
ment by, or other interest in, any company or 
other body corporate as may be necessary for 
the purposes of the foregoing subsection, and 
a person failing to comply with this subsection 
shall be guilty of an offence under this Act: 

Provided that in any proceedings against a 
person in respect of an offence under this sub- 
section it shall be a defence to prove that he 
did not know at the time of the alleged offence 
that the building society had made the advance 
to the body corporate in question and that at 
that time reasonable arrangements were in 
operation to bring to his notice any advance 
made by the building society to any body 
corporate. 

(3) If the requirements of subsection (1) of 
this section are not complied with. it shall be 
the duty of the auditors of the building society 
to include in their report, so far as they are 
reasonably able to do so, a statement giving the 
required particulars. 


Have you secured for yourself the benefits granted 
by the Finance Act, 1956? 
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CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS RETIREMENT 
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Retirement and death benefits at terms 
guaranteed throughout the member’s career 
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2 4 DRAPER’S 
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AN ACCOUNTANT’S WORKING PAPERS 


by FREDERICK A. J. COULDERY, A.c.A., A.A.C.C.A., A.C.C.S. 


‘Without some adequate system of accumulating and storing the information obtained by the accountant in his 
work, the accountant would soon be in need of outside assistance as much as his client.’ 

This is the author’s introduction to a book which should find a place on every practising accountant’s 
bookshelf. 

Its scope is apparent from its title; it is concise yet comprehensive; it is clear and copiously illustrated. 
Above all, it is practical, and written with experience of current practice both in the City of London and in 
the provinces. It is the product of many personal experiments to find the most satisfactory answer to the 
age-long quandary between economic costs and Utopian systems. 

The author is a practising chartered accountant who has contributed several hundred articles to the pro- 
fessional Press of the world, apart from writing two books for small traders and students, respectively. 
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The 
Way pass 


Just over 30 years ago, 
The Rapid Results College devised a new and entirely 


different form of tuition which was to bring astounding 


success to thousands of men and women in their profes- 
sional examinations, many taking first place in the world. 


Over the years, this unique method of study has been 


perfected. Today it has no equal. 

These home tuition courses are absolutely complete, there 
are no text books to buy. Each lesson is prepared for you 
by an expert tutor, so that every minute of your study is 
productive. 

If you enrol with the College, you will find the A.C.A. 


exams will hold no terrors for you; in fact, you will be > 


surprised at the ease and speed of your success. You will 
find too, for the first time, that study can be a pleasure 
instead of a drudge, yet you are given a thorough under- 


standing of your subject which will lead to an early success | 
in your examinations and early promotion in your career. | 


Our confidence is such that we offer every student who 


conscientiously completes the course a genuine NO PASS — 


—NO FEE GUARANTEE. 


* Every Course is complete. No text books to 
buy or hire. 

* No Pass- No Fee Guarantee to every student 
who conscientiously completes the course. 

* Cuts down the period of study to the mini- 
mum. 

* A different method of tuition far in advance 
of any other yet devised. 

* Over 60,000 successes in professional exami- 
nations. 


Send now for complete details of the A.C.A. courses 


3, Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 


or call at 235, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 
WHI. 8877) 
or Midland Bank House, 26, Cross Street, Manchester 2. 
(Blackfriars 9515) 
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Taxation 


Transactions Involving Companies—II 


IN THE AUGUST, 1960, issue of ACCOUNTANCY (pages 457 to 
459), it was not possible to deal in detail with the pro- 
visions of Section 23, Finance Act, 1960. This Section 
applies where there is a sale of shares in the holding 
company of a company which (i) carries on a trade of 
dealing in securities or land or buildings or developing 
land; or (ii) carries on any trade such that the value of 
any one object forming part of its trading stock equals 
20 per cent. or more of the company’s net assets; or (iii) 
has activities which consist of or include the erection of a 
building and not later than six years after completion 
shares are sold to a person who has or will have control 
of the company. It is, therefore, the activities of the 
subsidiary company which determine whether there will 
be any liability, although the shares being sold are those 
issued by the holding company. 

The computation of the liability depends on whether 
all the issued shares of the holding company at the time 
of sale are of the same nature and carry the same rights. 
If that is the case, it is necessary to compute the appro- 
priate number of shares which are to be treated as sold 
and the amount to be treated as consideration. 

The appropriate number of shares sold is: 

the number of shares in the 
holding company sold to a per- 
son who has or will have control 
The number of shares of the of that company 
subsidiary held at the date of 


sale by the holding company the number of shares issued by 
the holding company. 


The amount to be treated as consideration is: 
The sale proceeds of the shares sold 


the number of shares in the 
Less: The excess of the value of all holding company sold to a 
assets (other than the shares person who has or will have 
in the subsidiary) ascertained control of that company 
at open market values over 
the liabilities of the holding the number of shares issued 
company by the holding company. 
If the liabilities exceed the value of the assets, a similar 
fraction of the excess is added to the sale proceeds. 
Having ascertained the number of shares in the sub- 
sidiary to be treated as sold and the amount to be treated 
as consideration therefor, it is necessary to continue the 
computation on the lines required by Section 21 and as 


The fifth of a series of articles on the Finance Act, 
1960. Next month (the last in the series)—Cancel- 
lation of Tax Advantages. 


illustrated last month (ACCOUNTANCY, November, pages 
653-4) to find the Schedule D, Case VI, liability. 


Illustration 

Able Ltd. is a building construction company and has 
an issued capital of 10,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. 
Of these, Babel Ltd. owns 80 per cent. Babel Ltd. has the 
following assets and liabilities apart from the shares in 
Able Ltd. at October 31, 1960. All assets are valued at 
their open market value. 


£ 

Freehold land and buildings ay a 30,000 
Plant and machinery 8,800 
Stock in trade ~ ea 20,000 
Sundry debtors... 11,000 
Balance at bank .. 5,200 
75,000 

Less: Liabilities 11,000 
64,000 


On October 31, 1960, Cable Ltd. acquired 6,000 shares 
for £132,000 out of Babel’s issued share capital of 8,000 
shares. The liability under Schedule D, Case VI, on the 


seller will be computed as follows: £ 
Babel Ltd—Consideration ae 132,000 
6,000 
84,000 


The sum of £84,000 represents the actual cons‘dera- 
tion for the purposes of Section 21 (6). Going back to last 
month’s illustration, the figure of £84,000 would be 
substituted for that of £22,500. Using the other figures of 
assets and liabilities of that computation, the Case VI 
liability would be: 


The appropriate number of shares in Able Ltd. is 


8,000 000 


Proper consideration is 6,000 x 84,000 = 140,000. 


Appropriate proportion (for the purposes of Section 21)= 
84,000 : 140,000. 


£ 
Deduct: Excess of assets over liabilities .. - 36,500 
103,500 
39,500 
84,000 
9,500 = £23,700. 
Case VI assessment 140,000 x £39,500 
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If all the issued shares of the holding company at the 
date of sale are not of the same nature or do not carry the 
same rights, then the fraction used to multiply the number 
of shares held in the subsidiary (so as to find the appro- 
priate number of shares) will be that which is just having 
regard to the number and nature of the shares being sold 
and the other issued shares of the company. 

To prevent avoidance where there is more than one 
holding company and the sale is of shares in that at the 
top of the pyramid, it is provided in Section 23 (7) that 
the foregoing provisions apply with such modifications as 
may be necessary in relation to each company in the series. 

No definition of liabilities is given in the Act. Once 
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again, the question of how to deal with the amount set 
aside for future taxation must be considered. In Re 
Duffy, A. G. v. Lakeman [1949] Ch. 28, it was decided 
for estate duty purposes that no allowance can be made 
for Schedule D tax in respect of the year commencing on 
April 5 following death. This position has been varied 
but not fully relieved by the provisions of Section 30, 
Finance Act, 1954. Although contingent liabilities are 
deductible (see the Solicitor-General’s remarks during 
the debate in Hansard of May 24, 1960, col. 353), the 
amount set aside for future tax is not a liability. It is to 
the taxpayer’s advantage, of course, to ignore this item. 
It will be interesting to see the attitude of the Revenue. 


Unilateral Double Taxation Relief 


WHEREVER THERE IS no double taxa- 
tion agreement between the United 
Kingdom (U.K.) and an oversea 
country, or where such agreement 
does not deal with a particular source 
of income, unilateral relief is avail- 
able to a resident in the U.K. in 
respect of income that is doubly 
taxed. 

While the relief is, in general, 
calculated in the same way as where 
there is a double taxation agreement, 
there are some important differences: 

(1) The allowance of a tax credit 
for oversea tax is available only in 
respect of the oversea tax on income 
arising in the oversea territory in 
question. Income arising in the U.K. 
or in some other oversea territory is 
excluded, even if doubly taxed. This 
limitation does not apply, however, 
to the Channel Islands or the Isle of 
Man. 

For the purposes of this limitation 
profits from or remuneration for 
personal or professional services 
performed in the territory are deemed 
to be income arising in the territory. 

(2) Indirect tax is not taken into 
account except where an Ordinary 
dividend (and the participating part 
of a participating Preference divi- 
dend) either (a) arises in a Common- 
wealth territory or (b) is received by 
a company resident in the U.K. 
which controls, directly or indirectly, 
not less than half the voting power in 
the company paying the dividend. 


Indirect tax is not taken into account 
if the dividend arises in a country 
outside the Commonwealth unless it 
comes within (4) above. 

The difference is exemplified below. 


Illustration 

D.T. had the following income for 
1960/61: Schedule D, Case II assess- 
ment £1,800, net annual value of his 
house £126, Post Office Savings Bank 
interest £12 Ss. (mew account), 
dividends from U.K. companies 
£1,200, dividend from oversea com- 


pany paid through a paying agent 
(tax deducted: oversea withholding 
tax 15 per cent., U.K. tax 4s. 9d. in 
the £) £245 net. D.T. is married, with 
three children aged 6, 12 and 14 
respectively. His wife did not claim 
the family allowances. National In- 
surance contributions allowable are 
£36. He paid bank interest in 1960/61 
totalling £20. 

The effective rate would be calcu- 
lated thus, whether the oversea 
company were in the Commonwealth 
or not: 


£ £ 
Schedule D, Case II .. 1,800 
Net annual value 126 
U.K. dividends 1,200 
Oversea dividend as declared 400 
3,526 
Deduct: National Insurance contributions 36 
Bank interest .. 20 
56 
3,470 
Earned income relief .. 400 
Personal relief . . 240 
Child relief 350 
— 990 
£2,480 
£ 
Taxon 360 at reduced rates 84 0 0 
2,120 at 7s. 9d. 821 10 0 
2,480 905 10 0 
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Total income as above 


£ 
3,470 


Add: P.O.S.B. 20 


12} 
3,490 
Deduct: Personal, etc. reliefs in excess of £140 - be 450 
3,040 
£ 
Surtax 2,000 
500 at 2s. .. 50 0 O 
500 at 2s. 6d. 62 10 0 
40 at 3s. 6d. 700 
3,040 119 10 O 
£905 10s. Od. £119 10s. Od. 
Effective rate 3,470 4 3,490 6s. in the £. 


If the dividend were from a 
country without a double taxation 
agreement but inside the Common- 


Oversea dividend as declared, less withholding tax 


Gross at rate of double tax relief (6s.) 
Gross amount 


Tax thereon at 7s.9d. 
Less: tax credit (£485 14s. Od. at 6s.) 


U.K. tax deducted at source 
£400 at 4s. 9d. 


Standard rate tax overpaid 


Deduct: Additional surtax: £85 at 3s. 6d. ie 


Net tax repayable .. 


If the paying company were out- 
side the Commonwealth, there would 
be no adjustment, as relief is given 


wealth, the adjustment in respect of 
the oversea dividend would be as 
follows: 


If the oversea company’s rate of tax 
including the withholding tax were 


8s. in £ 5s. in £ 
340 0 O 340 0 O 
145 14 0 (5s.) 113 6 8 
485 14 0 453 6 8 
188 4 2 175 13 4 
145 14 0(£453 6s. 8d. 
at 5s.) 113 6 8 
42 10 2 62 6 8 
95 0 0 95 0 0 
52 910 32 13 4 
1417 6£53at3s.6d. 9 5 6 


only for the direct tax (3s. in the £) 
and that was given by the paying 
agent. 


Taxation Notes 


The Meaning of “Income Tax” 

It is common to speak of income tax 
as if it did not include surtax. This 
can lead to confusion. Section 2 of 
the Income Tax Act, 1952, makes it 
clear that there is only one income 
tax, divided, where an individual is 


concerned, into income tax at the 
standard rate—which is deemed to be 
an instalment of the income tax 
payable—and, where the income 
exceeds a stated amount, a deferred 
instalment called surtax. Income out 
of which the individual makes any 


af 
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payment in respect of annual charges 
is to be charged at the standard rate 
only. 

Similarly, it is common to speak 
of and to regard the income tax 
payable on income assessable under 
Schedule A as “property tax”’ dis- 
tinct from other income tax payable. 

It is, therefore, important to 
remember that there is only one 
income tax. For assessment purposes, 
income is assessed under various 
“schedules,” but that is only for the 
purpose of measuring the income 
from various sources under different 
rules which are regarded as appro- 
priate to the sources in point. The 
income from each source is then 
aggregated, and the annual charges 
deducted, to arrive at total income, 
against which the personal reliefs 
are given. 


Excess Rents and Deficiencies 

It has been reported from various 
districts that there is an increasing 
tendency for Inspectors of Taxes to 
refuse to allow the excess of the net 
annual value over rent receivable 
(less a repairs allowance appro- 
priate to the rent) as a deficiency to be 
set against excess rents on other 
property—a logical relief that was 
generally applied in the past. The 
argument advanced is that such a 
deficiency is not a commercial loss 
available for relief under Section 346 
of the Income Tax Act, 1952. 

In Littman v. Barron [1952] 2 All 
E.R. 548, H.L., a taxpayer, had 
sublet two properties at rents lower 
than those he was paying and had 
not sublet three other properties. It 
was held that the acquiring of each 
lease and the management and re- 
letting of the property so leased was a 
transaction within Section 346, and 
the loss on the five leases could be set 
against the profit rentals of other 
leasehold properties. It is difficult, 
however, to see how a deficiency 
below rent payable differs from a 
deficiency below the net annual value. 

Readers’ reports on the results of 
appeals on the point will be welcome 
for the benefit of other readers. 


Interest on Overdue Tax 
Simple interest at 3 per cent. per 
annum is chargeable on the tax 
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charged by any assessment to income 
tax under Schedule D, or to surtax, 
from the date the tax became due and 
payable until the date it is paid 
(Section 495, Income Tax Act, 1952). 
No interest is payable, however, if 
the tax is paid within three months 
of the due date, or where the total 
tax charged by the assessment does 
not exceed £1,000, or where the total 
interest does not exceed £1 (ibid.). 
Should it subsequently happen that 
any of the tax due under the assess- 
ment is discharged or repaid, any 
interest paid which is applicable to 
the tax repaid is repayable (Section 
496), but no interest is payable by the 
Crown on the amount repayable 
except where ordered by the Court. 
Where relief is given by repayment, 
the taxpayer may claim that the 
amount repaid shall be treated as 
discharging tax charged on him under 
any other assessment for the same 
year (if made before the relief was 
given) so as to reduce his liability 
to interest, except that tax on a surtax 
assessment can be offset only by 
relief from surtax, and tax on a 
Schedule D assessment cannot be 
offset by a relief from surtax or by a 
relief on income taxable otherwise 
than under Schedule D (Section 496). 
When tax on foreign income 
remains uncollected because exchange 
restrictions have prevented remit- 
tance of the income to the United 
Kingdom, interest is remitted from 
the date the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue were first in possess- 
ion of the facts to that on which the 
tax is demanded (Section 497). 
Interest paid before June 27, 1950, 


Tax under Schedule A which is in respect of 
earned income 


Tax charged under Schedule D on any 
individual or firm in respect of business 
profits 

Tax charged otherwise than under P.A.Y.E. 
in respect of any office or employment 

Tax under any other assessment (Section 72) 

Surtax (Section 229) 


Profits tax 
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cannot be reclaimed (Section 498). 
Should no assessment have been 
made on unremitted oversea income, 
interest does not accrue until the 
income becomes chargeable (Section 
21, Finance Act, 1953). Otherwise, 
the due dates for payment are as 
shown below. 

Interest is also to be charged on 
any assessment made for the purpose 
of making good to the Crown loss of 
tax wholly or partly attributable to 
the fraud, wilful default or neglect of 
any person. The interest runs from the 
date on which the tax ought to have 
been paid (that is, as if the assessment 
had been made at the proper time), 
and the rate is again 3 per cent. per 
annum simple interest. It is to be 
noted that the tax lost “‘shall’’ carry 
interest but the C.I.R. have power to 
mitigate it (Section 58, Finance Act, 
1960). Where interest could be 
charged under Section 195 of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952, and also under 
Section 58 of the Finance Act, 1960, 
it is to be charged only under the 
latter Section. The interest on arrears 
of tax is in addition to the penalties 
provided for in the Finance Act, 1960. 


Intensive Rearing of Livestock for 
Food 

The National Farmers’ Union and 
the British Broiler Growers’ Associa- 
tion have agreed with the Board of 
Inland Revenue that, for the purpose 
of claims under Section 314, the word 
“*husbandry”’ shall be interpreted to 
include the intensive rearing of live- 
stock for the production on a com- 
mercial basis by any method of food 
for human consumption. The cost of 


In two instalments: half on January 1 in 
year of assessment and half on the 
following July 1 


Do. 


Do. 

January 1 in year of assessment 

January 1 following the end of the year of 
assessment 

Six months after end of chargeable ac- 
counting period (if an accounting period 
is split only because of a change in rate 
of profits tax) or six months after the end 
of the accounting period 


Should the assessment be signed and allowed after the usual due date, the tax becomes 
due on the day following its being allowed (Sections 72, 229). 
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construction of broiler houses for 
chickens, of Danish type houses for 
pig production and of houses for the 
rearing of calves by factory methods 
will, therefore, rank for relief under 
Section 314. 


Double Taxation—Pakistan 

Agreement was reached in November 
between the representatives of the 
Central Board of Revenue, Pakistan, 
and the Board of Inland Revenue of 
the United Kingdom on a new agree- 
ment for the avoidance of double 
taxation. The draft agreement was 
initialled on November 28, and is 
now being submitted to the two 
governments for approval. 


Tolley’s Charts 

These welcome annuals* have again 
appeared, and bring the law up to 
July, 1960. Each forms a very useful 
method of getting a rapid summary 
of the law in practice, and ample re- 
ferences are given where necessary to 
the Acts of Parliament and High 
Court decisions. The publishers are 
Chas. H. Tolley & Co., 33 Notting- 
ham Place, London, W.1. 


Penalties the Other Side of the Fence 
It is not always realised that there are 
penalties applicable to Inspectors of 
Taxes. Thus, an Inspector of Taxes 
incurs a penalty of £100 for each 
offence, and on conviction is to be 
discharged from his office, if he 
wilfully makes a false or vexatious 
surcharge of tax; or wilfully delivers 
or causes to be delivered to the 
General Commissioners a false or 
vexatious certificate of surcharge or 
a false or vexatious certificate of 
objection to any supplementary re- 
turn in a case of surcharge; or know- 
ingly or wilfully through favour 
undercharges or omits to charge any 
person; or is guilty of any fraudulent, 
corrupt or illegal practices in the 
execution of his office (Section 13, 
Income Tax Act, 1952). The word 
“vexatious” is intriguing; a well- 
known dictionary interprets the word 
as meaning vexing or annoying. 


* Income Tax Chart-Manual 1960/61 (45th edition), 
18s. 6d. Synopsis of Profits Tax (24th edition), 6s. 
Synopsis of Estate Duty (11th edition). 6s. Synopsis 
of Taxation in the Republic of Ireland, 2s. 6d. Synopsis 
of Taxation in the Channel Islands and Isle of Man, 6s. 
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Many thousands of employers throughout the United Kingdom 
have arranged that their staff benefit from the nation-wide 
welfare service of Luncheon Vouchers Limited. 

May we send you a booklet showing how our scheme ' 
would operate to advantage in your organisation, 


Lumcheon Wouchers Limited 
22 Golden Square, London, W.1. Tel: REGent 5711 & 0693 
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As you probably tell your client: — 
LIFE ASSURANCE gives him cover for his dependants and tax relief on the 


premiums he pays. 


EQUITY INVESTMENT gives him a measure of protection against 
inflation and a stake in the progress of industry. 


But did you know this? 
British Shareholders International Trust 


a Unit Trust authorised by the Board of Trade, now presents an Executive Saving Scheme which 
combines these advantages, enabling him to insure his life for a stake in a balanced portfolio of 
over 120 selected leading British, American, Canadian, Australian and African securities 
and also British and American Government Stocks. 


The scheme provides a special kind of Endowment Assurance policy, not for a fixed cash sum, 
but for a block of units in the B.S.1.T. Payment is made by an initial premium of 25% of the cost 
of the units at the outset, and subsequent premiums over an agreed number of years (usually not 
less than 12). As with a normal life assurance policy, the premiums attract the statutory income tax 
relief, and the policy may be drawn up under the Married Women’s Property Act, so as to 
minimise Estate Duty. 


The offer price of the units on 13th December, 1960, was 9s. 114d. to yield £3-83%. 


For further information, please write to the Managers, Philip Hill, Higginson, Erlangers Limited 
34 Moorgate, London, EC2 


By Order of Pyghtle Products Ltd. (formerly Messrs. John P. White & Sons Ltd.) who have disposed of their Works and 
merged with Messrs. Samuel Elliott & Sons (Reading) Ltd. 


PYGHTLE WORKS, BEDFORD 


HENRY BUTCHER & CQO. 


are instructed to offer for SALE BY AUCTION in LOTS at 
PYGHTLE WORKS, BROMHAM ROAD, BEDFORD, on 


Wednesday, Ith January 1961 at ELEVEN A.M., the 


WOODWORKING PLANT & MACHINERY 
STOCK OF TIMBER & STORES 


including 
TWIN AND TRIPLE COLD PRESSES OVER AND UNDER PLANERS 
TRIPLE DRUM, DISC AND BELT SANDERS “BROOKMAN” DOVETAILERS SPINDLE MOULDERS 

BAND, DIMENSION AND CIRCULAR SAW BENCHES AUTO DOWELLING MACHINES 
SINGLE ENDED TENONERS “WADKIN” ROUTERS CHAIN AND CHISEL MORTICERS 
SURFACE PLANERS PEDESTAL AND BENCH DRILLS PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 

TAPELESS JOINTERS T. & G. MACHINES 
Carpenters’ and other Benches Weighing Machines Cramps Vices Paints 
Douglas Trucks and Stillages Trolleys Engineers’ Machine Tools 
DUST EXTRACTION PLANTS AIR COMPRESSORS 
TIMBER, PLYWOOD, VENEERS AND PLASTIC SHEETS 
Alloy Rod, Bar and Sheet 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT MODEL YACHTS LORRIES AND PICK-UPS 


Catalogues (when ready) may be obtained of: 
Messrs. HENRY BUTCHER & CO., Auctionesrs, Valuers and Surveyors of Factories, Plant and Equipment, 73 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8411 (8 lines) 
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Recent 
Tax Cases 


Income Tax 

Profits — Deductions — Expenses — 
Computation of profits—Works carried 
out to dangerous building—Building im- 
proved as a result of works—Income Tax 
Act, 1952, Section 137 (g). 


In Thomas Wilson (Keighley), Ltd. v. 
Emmerson (Ch. 1960, 53 R. & I.T. 740), 
the taxpayer company carried on 
business as worsted spinners and its 
premises consisted of a group of build- 
ings. The roof and top storey of a three- 
storey building were in a dangerous 
condition. It was necessary to replace the 
roof and walls of the top storey, and in 
order to do that while keeping the 
building watertight during the opera- 
tions the level of the new roof was raised 
eight feet. As a result the restored top 
floor, although of the same area as 
previously, had a greater cubic content 
and better natural lighting and could 
accommodate more machinery, there 
being no obstruction from roof timbers. 
In fact the company did not occupy 
more space than before, as it introduced 
no new machinery, and the construc- 
tional engineers who carried out the 
work were not at any time instructed to 
prepare a scheme which would improve 
the facilities in the building. 

The company appealed against assess- 
ments to income tax for the year 1957/58 
in respect of profits of the trade of 
worsted spinners in the sum of £40,000 
and Defence Bond and bank interest in 
the sum of £150. The sole question for 
determination was whether in computing 
its profits for income tax purposes it was 
entitled to deduct as an expense in 
respect of the year ended March 31, 
1957, the sum of £15,372 expended by it 
on the work carried out to the three- 
storey building. The company con- 
tended that (i) the “entirety” to be 
looked at was the group of buildings; 
(ii) the over-all increase in the height of 
the third floor of the three-storey 
building was a matter of engineering 
construction only, involving the replace- 
ment of the roof, and such increase in 
height was purely adventitious; there 
was no desire on the part of the com- 
pany for more space and the top-floor 
storey prior to the replacement of the 
roof was already fully usable and fully 
used; (iii) the whole of the expenditure 
of £15,372 was incurred on repairs and 


no part on improvement; and (iv) if the 
increase in height constituted an im- 
provement, an apportionment should be 
made and £2,024 only should be dis- 
allowed as representing the cost in- 
curred in increasing the height of the 
roof. The Crown contended that the 
whole sum of £15,372 was laid out on 
the reconstruction, extension, alteration 
and improvement of the premises; that 
it was not permissible to apportion that 
sum, and that accordingly the expendi- 
ture was of a capital nature. 

The General Commissioners held that 
the “entirety” was the three-storey 
building under the roof which had been 
replaced, and that the work carried out 
constituted an improvement of premises 
occupied for the purposes of the trade 
within Section 137 (g) of the Income 
Tax Act, 1952. They also held that in 
accordance with the decision in Lawrie 
v. C.1.R. (1952) 34 T.C. 20 they had no 
power to apportion the expenditure 
between improvements and repairs. 

Danckwerts, J., said that the Com- 
missioners had been entitled, on the 
evidence before them, to arrive at the 
conclusion that the “entirety’’ con- 
sisted of the three-storey building, but 
actually that did not make very much 
difference to the result of the case. It was 
clear that repairs were not necessarily 
excluded when work was done which in- 
volved replacements, so that the person 
having such repairs carried out eventu- 
ally obtained something new in place of 
something old. That has been established 
in Lurcott v. Wakely ard Wheeler (1911] 
1 K.B. 905 and in Rhodesia Railways, 
Ltd. v. Bechuanaland Protectorate Col- 
lector of Taxes [1933] A.C. 368. But that 
was not really the conclusion of the 
difficulty in the present case; the matter 
had to be looked at as a whole. One had 
to consider whether the building, as it 
had turned out in the end, had been 
merely the result of repairs, or whether 
it had amounted to what had been, or 
had to be said to have been, an im- 
provement. It was really a question of 
fact on the circumstances of the case, and 
the Commissioners had reached the 
conclusion that the work was an im- 
provement. There had been ample 
evidence on which they could reach that 
conclusion, and it was not one with 
which his Lordship should interfere. 

Nevertheless, his Lordship had some 
interesting observations to make which 
it is to be hoped will be noted by the 


Revenue and acted upon in due season. | 


He said that the decision was hard on 
the taxpayers in a case like the present. 
If they had done the work less efficiently 
and had merely repaired the building by 
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replacing such materials as were worn 
out with exactly the same arrangement 
they would probably have obtained an 
allowance for the work, whereas, by 
making a more efficient arrangement, 
they could not obtain the allowance 
because the work was an improvement. 
This situation was calculated to dis- 
courage manufacturers from making the 
best of their property and producing 
efficient works for the purposes of im- 
proved output. But that was the law, 
and there was no procedure by which 
there could be an apportionment of the 
expenses. 


Income Tax 

Trade—Objects of company altered to 
allow it to deal in shares—Purchase of 
shares and resale at a loss after “dividend 
stripping” —Whether carrying on the 
trade of dealing in shares—Income Tax 
Act, Section 341. 


In J. P. Harrison (Watford), Ltd. v. 
Griffiths (Ch. 1960, 53 R. & I.T. 739), 
the taxpayer company carried on the 
business of merchants up to some date 
in the year 1953/54, when that business 
ceased. For the year 1952/53 it incurred 
a loss in that business of £13,585,which 
was admittedly available for carry- 
forward to 1953/54 for the purpose of 
relief under Section 341 of the Income 
Tax Act, 1952. On October 8, 1953, the 
company altered the objects clause in its 
memorandum of association by adding 
a power to carry on the business of deal- 
ing in shares. On December 4, 1953, it 
purchased all the issued share capital 
of C company for £16,900. C company 
had ceased business as cloth merchants, 
but it had considerable accumulated 
profits which were available for divi- 
dend. On January 26, 1954, C company 
declared a_ gross. dividend of 
£28,912 13s. 3d., which, less tax, 
amounted to £15,901 19s. 3d. net. On 
the same day the taxpayer company 
agreed to sell its shares in C company 
for £1,000, which it in fact did on June 4, 
1954. The shares of C company were 
bought by the taxpayer company on a 
blank transfer, which was not registered 
but was passed to the purchaser when 
it sold the shares. Thus, the taxpayer 
company paid no stamp duty on the 
purchase of the shares. In its accounts 
for 1953/54 the gross amount of the 
dividend from C company was credited 
to the profit and loss account, while the 
value of the shares held in C company 
was shown in the accounts for the same 
year at £1,000. 

The taxpayer company made an 
application for relief under Section 341 
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of the Act of 1952 for the year 1953/54 
in respect of the loss incurred on the 
resale of the shares in C company, but 
the Crown objected pursuant to Section 
15 of the Finance Act, 1953. The Special 
Commissioners held that the taxpayer 
was not carrying on any trade of dealing 
in shares in 1953/54. 

Danckwerts, J., said he felt the 
greatest difficulty in understanding how 
the Commissioners had come to their 
decision. They had not cared for the 
particular transaction which had been 
carried out by the taxpayer company, 
and that kind of transaction had sub- 
sequently been restricted by statute (see 
Section 4 of the Finance (No. 2) Act, 
1955, as amended), but at the date when 
the transaction had been carried out it 
had been perfectly allowable and 
nothing could be said against it. It had 
been contended, contrary to what was 
put forward by the taxpayer, that one 
was not entitled to consider what had 
happened in subsequent years for the 
purpose of reaching a conclusion with 
regard to the year 1953/54. That could 
not be so, because it was an important 
circumstance in the case that prior to the 
alteration of its objects clause the tax- 
payer company had been a trading com- 
pany, and in the years following the 
year under consideration it had con- 
tinued to be a trading company. On the 
findings of the Commissioners it had 
never been anything but a trading com- 
pany. The transactions which it had 
carried out had been transactions carried 
out by a trading company in the course 
of its trade. 

The natural question which arose was 
that which had been asked by Lord 
Radcliffe in Edwards v. Bairstow and 
Harrison (1955) 36 T.C. 207, at pages 
229-30): if the transaction was not one 
in the course of trade, what was it? 
Counsel for the Crown had said that it 
had not been trade because the shares 
had been bought for consumptioa, or 
the dividends had been consumed. That 
was applying language which might be 
understandable in the case of ordinary 
persons who bought something like a 
dozen bottles of port for the purpose of 
consuming the port, but was necessarily 
unreal and inapplicable in the case of a 
company which, by its nature, could not 
have enjoyment of that kind. When one 
found that there was a trading company 
and that it acquired the shares in ques- 
tion for the purpose of making a profit 
out of those shares, and it made a profit 
by obtaining an enhanced price on re- 
sale or by getting an advantage out of 
the temporary possession of the shares 
in the form of a dividend, it was dealing 


in the shares in the course of its trade 
and not in any other capacity whatever. 
The result reached by the Commissioners 
was one which could not be justified on 
their own findings of fact; it had been 
quite unreasonable having regard to 
those findings and could not stand. 


Tax Cases— 
Advance Notes 


House oF Lorps (Viscount Simonds, 
Lords Reid, Radcliffe, Cohen and 
Denning). 

Thomson (H.M.I.T.) ». Moyse. Novem- 
ber 22, 1960. 

Their Lordships unanimously allowed 
this appeal by the Revenue from the 
decision of the Court of Appeal (see 
ACCOUNTANCY for June, 1959, pages 
325-6) and held that the transactions in 
question resulted in remittances of 
income giving rise to liability to tax 
under Cases IV and V of Schedule D. 


House oF Lorps (Viscount Simonds, 
Lords Reid, Radcliffe, Tucker and 
Denning). 

Philipson-Stow v. C.I.R. November 30, 
1960. 

Their Lordships (Lord Radcliffe dis- 
senting) allowed this appeal by the 
trustee from the decision of the Court 
of Appeal (see ACCOUNTANCY for 
February, page 94) and held that the 
South African land was excluded by 
Section 28 (2) of the Finance Act, 1949, 
from the property passing for estate 
duty purposes. 


Henry Briggs, Son & Co. Ltd. (in 
voluntary liquidation) v. C.I1.R. 

The House of Lords has reserved its 
decision in this case (see ACCOUNTANCY 
for May, page 288). 


Court OF APPEAL (Lord Evershed, M.R., 
Upjohn and Donovan, L.JJ.) 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. vy. 
Caro (H.M.I.T.). December 1, 1960. 

Their Lordships unanimously dis- 
missed this appeal by the taxpayer from 
the decision of Wynn-Parry, J. (see 
ACCOUNTANCY for January, page 32), 
who had held that the Australian tax 
could be credited only once. 


The Court of Appeal has reserved 
judgment in the case of Grosvenor Place 
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Estates Ltd. vy. Roberts (H.M.I.T.) (see 
ACCOUNTANCY for April, pages 232-3). 


CHANCERY Division (Danckwerts, J.) 
Aviation & Shipping Co. Ltd. v. Murray 
(H.M.1.T.) November 4, 1960. 

The appellant company, which carried 
on business as shipowners, had a 
wholly-owned subsidiary (‘‘Ascot’’) 
which owned two ships. In December, 
1954, the appellant company acquired 
the two ships. They were coal-burners, 
and the appellant company decided to 
replace them by oil-burning vessels. 
They were sold in February and March, 
1955. 

The question for decision was whether, 
when the two ships were sold, there was 
a permanent discontinuance of the trade 
formerly carried on by “Ascot.”’ The 
Special Commissioners had held that the 
appellant company had succeeded to 
**Ascot’s”’ trade in December, 1954, and 
this finding was accepted by Danck- 
werts, J. They had further decided that 
the sale of the two ships was not a 
permanent discontinuance of “‘Ascot’s”’ 
trade. His Lordship, however, dis- 
agreed with this conclusion and allowed 


the appeal. 


Shiner vy. Lindblom (H.M.I.T.). Novem- 
ber 10, 1960. 

The appellant was an actor, appearing 
on the stage, in films, on sound radio 
and on television, and had received no 
remuneration from any other source. 
He had never before bought or sold film 
rights. In 1953 he bought for £200 an 
option to acquire the film rights in a 
novel, Aunt Clara. He intended to 
acquire the copyright rights, not for 
resale but as an investment to produce 
income. The appellant negotiated with a 
film company to make a film based on 
the novel. The company would not 
make the film unless the appellant sold it 
the copyright. Accordingly, the appel- 
lant exercised the option agreement 
rights for £1,500 and disposed of the 
copyright to the company for £4,000. 
He played the lead in the film, the con- 
sideration for his acting services being 
separate from that for the assignment of 
copyright. He was assessed to tax on the 
balance of £2,300 in respect of the 
assignment under Case II of Schedule D 
as a profit from his profession as actor. 
The General Commissioners confirmed 
the assessment, discharging an alterna- 
tive assessment under Case I of Schedule 
D in respect of an adventure in the 
nature of trade. 

Danckwerts, J., allowed the tax- 
payer’s appeal and dismissed the cross- 
appeal of the Revenue, holding that the 
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receipt was not assessable under either 
head. 


C.L.R. ». R. Woolf & Co. (Rubber) Ltd. 
November 9, 1960. 

A company to which Section 245 of 
the Income Tax Act, 1952, applied (the 
“old company”) carried on business as 
rubber manufacturers. The shares of the 
old company were held by members of 
the Woolf family. In March, 1951, the 
respondent company was incorporated 
with a nominal capital of £10,000, 
divided into 10,000 Ordinary shares of £1 
each. Of these, 50 were issued to Mrs. E. 
A. Woolf and 950 to the trustees of 
sixteen family trusts. The shareholdings 
were so arranged that no five share- 
holders at any time held more than 
49 per cent. of the issued share capital. 
On October 18, 1951, the shareholders 
in the old company sold their shares in it 
to the respondent company for £600,090, 
which was satisfied by the issue of 
£200,000 six per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock and £400,000 six per 
cent. second mortgage debenture stock. 
On the following day the respondent 
company purchased from the old com- 
pany the whole of the latter’s under- 
taking and assets (subject to the then 
existing liabilities) for the sum of 
£600,000, in the form of an unsecured 
debt, payable on demand. The whole of 
the first mortgage debenture stock was 
redeemed at £105 per cent. in the three 
years ended December 31, 1953, and a 
start was made in redeeming the second 
mortgage debenture stock on the same 
terms in the year ended December 31, 
1954. 

The Special Commissioners made 
surtax directions on the respondent com- 
pany in respect of the years ended 
December 31, 1952, 1953 and 1954. The 
company appealed and the Special 
Commissioners discharged the direc- 
tions. 

Danckwerts, J., decided that: (1) the 
debenture stock holders of the respon- 
dent company were “members” of it 
within the definition in Section 255 (2); 
(2) the appellant company was deemed 
to be under the control of not more than 
five persons under Section 256 (2) (c). 

Accordingly, the learned Judge 
allowed the appeal of the Revenue. 


C.I.R. ». Rommor (Rubber) Ltd. Nov- 
ember 9, 1960. 

This appeal concerned the “‘old com- 
pany” (see above note), and was 
decided in favour of the Revenue. 


Jenkinson (H.M.I.T.) Freedland. 
November 17, 1960. 
The respondent bought two large 


stills for £80 each. They were covered by 
a resinous substance which prevented 
their being used, and had been previous- 
ly bought for scrap. The respondent had 
a special knowledge of resinous com- 
pounds and thought he would be able 
to restore the stills. He succeeded in 
doing so, and sold them to two com- 
panies controlled by him, for £3,750 
each. 

Danckwerts, J., reversing the decision 
of the General Commissioners, decided 
that the sale of the stills was an advent- 
ure in the nature of trade. 


Brown vy. Bullock (H.M.I.T.). Novem- 
ber 15, 1960. 

The appellant was the manager of the 
Pall Mall branch of a bank. Managers 
were expected to foster local contacts by 
membership of their local clubs. The 
managers of the Pall Mall branch had 
for forty years been members of the 
Devonshire Club, and the respondent 
became a member. He lunched there 
fairly frequently, returning hospitality of 
members who were customers of his 
bank and maintaining contacts with 
others. He rarely used the club for other 
purposes. The bank paid his admission 
fee and annual subscription. In addition, 
on appointment as manager of the Pall 
Mall branch he retained his membership 
of the Royal Automobile Club, and 
entertained women customers of the 
bank there. As he derived a personal 
benefit from the golfing facilities at the 
country branch of the R.A.C., the bank 
paid only half his subscription. 

It was not disputed that the amounts 
paid by the bank in respect of the sub- 
scriptions were to be included in the 
appellant’s emoluments. He claimed, 
however, that the subscriptions were 
deductible under Rule 7 of the Ninth 
Schedule of the Income Tax Act, 1952. 

Danckwerts, J., upholding the decision 
of the General Commissioners, held 
that they were not. 


Crossland (H.M.I.T.) ». Hawkins. Nov- 
ember 14, 1960. 

The respondent was the actor, Mr. 
Jack Hawkins. On December 3, 1954, a 
company (R. Ltd.) was formed with a 
nominal capital of £100 divided into 
one hundred shares of £1 each. The 
respondent was a director but not a 
shareholder. On December 10, 1954, a 
service agreement was made between the 
respondent and the company, whereby 
the respondent agreed to render his 
services to the company. 

By a settlement dated March 3, 1955, 
the respondent’s father-in-law settled 
£100 on trust for the benefit of his 
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grandchildren and remoter issue. The 
trustees were the respondent’s wife and 
his accountant. The respondent did not 
provide any of the money for the settle- 
ment. The trustees used the £100 to 
subscribe for 98 shares in R. Ltd. 
During the year to April 30, 1957, the 
respondent acted in a film, for which 
R. Ltd. received £25,000 for providing 
his services. R. Ltd. paid the respondent 
£900. During the same year R. Ltd. 
declared an interim dividend of £500 
free of tax, which the trustees allocated 
and paid for the benefit of the children 
of the respondent after deduction of tax 
in specified amounts. The respondent on 
behalf of his children claimed repayment 
of the tax deducted. The General Com- 
missioners found that “the respondent 
was aware that steps were being taken 
to put into effect proposals of the ac- 
countants and solicitors, but he was not 
consulted with regard to them. He was 
not present at any meeting when the 
matter of the settlement was discussed or 
when the deed of settlement was made.” 
They allowed the claim. The Revenue 
appealed. 

Danckwerts, J., dismissing the appeal, 
held that the transactions were not 
caught by Section 397 of the Income 
Tax Act, 1952. 


Green (H.M.I.T.) v. Brace. November 
11, 1960. 

The respondent invented a_ type- 
writer. In February, 1954, he entered 
into an agreement with a company under 
which he sold his invention and the 
benefit of his existing application for 
letters patent for the sum of £1,500, and 
in consideration for certain covenants 
entered into by the company, and 
royalties. A sum of £1,000 was payable, 
and was paid, on the execution of the 
agreement. In 1955, the company 
repudiated the agreement and the 
respondent started proceedings against 
it for breach of contract. The proceed- 
ings were eventually settled. The com- 
pany was to pay £1,500, and to assign 
the patent, and to hand over certain 
materials and documents, to the res- 
pondent. 

The Inspector of Taxes claimed that 
the sum of £1,000 (less expenses) paid on 
the execution of the agreement was 
chargeable to tax under Section 318 of 
the Income Tax Act, 1952, as extended 
by Section 24 of, and paragraph 16 of 
the Sixth Schedule to, the Finance Act, 
1952. (No claim was made in respect of 
the sum paid under the settlement.) The 
General Commissioners rejected the 
Inspector’s claim. Danckwerts, J., re- 
versed their decision 
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Points From 
Published Accounts 


Building Society Accounts 

The annual accounts of two old- 
established building societies whose 
financial years ended on September 30, 
1960, have recently become available. 
They are those of the City of London 
Building Society and of the Woolwich 
Equitable Building Society. The pro- 
visions of the Building Societies Act, 
1960, which came into force on October 
1, do not govern the form and presenta- 
tion of the societies’ accounts for the 
year under review. 

The City of London Building Society 
has provided its members with a set of 
accounts which are a copy of those 
submitted in the annual return to the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies; 
these accounts contain, inter alia, infor- 
mation of a statistical and bookkeeping 
nature which will not be required to be 
circulated under the new legislation. The 
Woolwich Equitable Building Society, 
on the other hand, has circulated to its 
members with the report of its directors 
a statement of accounts (abridged), 
reproduced on the next page. The 
abridged statement of accounts has been 
extracted from the annual accounts as 
submitted to the Chief Registrar; a copy 
of this is available to any member of the 
society on application. Although not 
required by the earlier Building Societies 
Acts, corresponding amounts for the im- 
mediately preceding year are given in 
the abridged accounts and in the balance 
sheet of the full accounts. 

A comparison of the abridged ac- 
counts with the requirements of Statu- 
tory Instrument 1960 No. 1826 shows 
that the Woolwich Equitable will need 
to make few changes in order to satisfy 
the new requirements. In the revenue 
and appropriation account, details of 
management expenses, which are given 
in the full accounts, will need to be given 
in the accounts sent to members. It will 
also be necessary to disclose the survey 
fees, if any, paid to directors. The 
transfer to provision for mortgage 
losses is relatively a very small amount, 
and so is the total provision which is 
disclosed in the balance sheet. That such 
small amounts are needed is an indica- 
tion of the high quality of the manage- 
ment of the society in regard to mort- 


gages; nevertheless, a debit to increase 
a provision should surely be shown as 
an expense and not as an appropriation 
of the balance of the income and 
expenditure of the year. 

In the balance sheet the amount due 
on mortgages will need to be analysed 
to disclose the amounts due or out- 
standing on mortgages from bodies 
corporate and from persons other than 
bodies corporate where the debt exceeds 
£5,000, with the balance described as 
“others.”” The information concerning 
investments will need to distinguish 
“quoted” from “‘unquoted” investments 
and to classify the investments according 
to the final date of redemption or to 
terms of repayment. The market value 
of British government and other trustee 
securities is shown to be some £2 million 
below the amount at which those invest- 
ments are stated in the balance sheet; if 
a similar position exists next year a 
matter for consideration will be whether 
there can be compliance with the require- 
ments of the new legislation to show a 
true and fair view unless a provision is 
set aside for the diminution in the value 
of the investments. Cash in hand will 
need to be distinguished from cash at 
bank, and the amount carried forward 
in respect of leases with less than fifty 
years to run, which is given in the full 
accounts, will need to be given in the 
accounts circulated to members. 


Company Accounts 

Amongst the accounts which have 
recently been published are those of the 
Norvic Shoe Co. Ltd. and of Shop 
Investments Ltd. 

This year the Norvic Shoe Company 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Since its accounting date is June 30, it is 
acompany which, to set aside an amount 
in respect of all future liabilities to 
income tax arising in respect of profits to 
date, needs to set aside the tax payable 
up to the year of assessment 1961/2. It 
is therefore not surprising that the 
amount set aside for future tax is found 
amongst the revenue reserves of the 
company rather than being shown as a 
separate item not aggregated with 


reserves. 
Stocks are stated at “the lower of 
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cost and directors’ valuation.”’ For future 
accounts no doubt the publication of 
Recommendation 22 by The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales will cause the description of this 
basis to be more informative. 

In addition to the accounts, share- 
holders in the Norvic Shoe Company 
have received a very useful statement 
which shows capital, profits and taxation 
over the last ten years. 

Amongst the current assets shown in 
the balance sheet of Shop Investments is 
one described as “Investment at cost 
£6,250.”’ The market value of this invest- 
ment is shown as £180,625. The corres- 
ponding figure for the preceding year 
shows £3,750 against the investment, so 
that there has been an increase in its cost 
of £2,500. In spite of the requirement of 
the Eighth Schedule, the corresponding 
figure for the market value for the 
previous year is not shown. It is interest- 
ing to note that the profit and loss 
account shows “Dividend on investment 
£2,500.” 

In a note concerning depreciation it is 
stated that in the opinion of the direc- 
tors the freehold and long-term lease- 
hold properties are fully of the value at 
which they stand in the balance sheet 
and accordingly no provision has been 
made for depreciation thereon. That the 
buildings owned by Shop Investments 
may not have deteriorated at June 30, 
1960, may be correct, but in time there 
must be loss of value due to obsolescence 
and to the expiry of the long-term leases. 
At some stage, therefore, in the history 
of the company, it will be necessary to 
provide depreciation in respect of the 
buildings. It is to be hoped that the 
directors of Shop Investments do not 
consider that an increase in the value of 
freehold land or a general increase in 
property values is a justification for 
omitting to provide depreciation in 
respect of buildings. 


The Transvaal Society of Accountants is 
anxious to obtain the following issues of 
ACCOUNTANCY, which are needed to fill 
gaps in its library: Volume 54, Nos. 590 
to 601 (October, 1942, to September, 1943); 
Volume 55, Nos. 602 to 604, 607, 609 
(October to December, 1943, March and 
May, 1944), and title page and index to 
Volume 55; Volume 63, No. 703 (March, 
1952). 

These issues are out of print. Any reader 
who has a spare copy of any of them is 
asked to send it to the Transvaal Society of 
Accountants, P.O. Box 2995, Aegis Build- 
ings, Loveday Street, Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 
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1959 
£ 
925,730 

90,417 
272,166 
8,225 
22,750 


2,035,604 
105,055 


4,442,953 
645,914 


£8,548,814 


50,000 
650,000 


98,845 


£798,845 


* Pursuant to statutory arrangement the Society’s Income Tax assessment is based on the accounts of the current year. 


£ 
137,861,111 
9,653,517 
597,914 


997,000 


107,000 
136,361 


6,648,845 


£156,001 ,748 


THOMAS SPENCER, 
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WOOLWICH EQUITABLE BUILDING SOCIETY 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
(Abridged) 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1950 


REVENUE AND APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


EXPENDITURE 


Management Expenses 

Survey Fees and Expenses . . ue 

Interest on Deposits and Loans .. 

Depreciation: Premises 

Equipment . 

Income Tax—balance of 1959/60 
assessment and part of 1960/61 
assessment up to 30th os 
1960* 

Profits Tax .. 

Interest to Shareholders for year 
ended 30th September, 1960 

Balance carried down 


Written-off Investments 

Transfer to General Reserve 

Transfer to Mortgage Losses Pro- 
Provision . 

Balance carried forward 


1959 
£ £ 
1,068,816 7,624,891 
117,676 617,688 
489,969 26,879 
9,970 
28,454 42,249 
125,041 
10,056 
102,010 
2,105,799 
82,874 
4,779,124 
477,031 
£9,159,713 £8,548,814 
500,000 72,318 
645,914 
966 79,307 
74,910 383 
923 
£575,876 £798,845 


Due to 256,501 Shareholders 
Due to 27,810 Depositors .. 
Advances from H.M. Government 
Other Liabilities: 
Income Tax 
up to 30th September, 1960 .. 
Profits tax for year ended 
30th September, 1960 
Sundry Creditors. . 
General Reserve and Balance carried 
forward 


BALANCE SHEET 
30th SEPTEMBER, 1960 


Chairman. 


£ £ 
152,272,087 133,328,741 
10,434,999 net 
7,279,784 
18,624,223 
1,051,000 
84,000 
127,053 
7,124,910 
2,601,906 
1,295,821 
17,084 
133,973 
£178,373,833 £156,001,748 


INCOME 
£ 
Interest on Mortgages 8,098,251 
Interest on Investments 683,950 
Bank Interest 39,325 
Interest on Post-War Credits 3,349 
Rents of Office Premises 45,889 
Survey Fees and Expenses 138,538 
Other Fees .. ie 10,338 
Insurance Commission 140,073 
£9,159,713 
Balance brought forward from last 
year 98,845 
Balance brought down 477,031 
Surplus on realisation of Investments = 
Surplus on realisation of Premises . . — 
Transfer from Losses 
£575,876 
£ 
Due on 118,347 Mortgages 152,869,096 
[after deduction of Mortgage 
Losses Provision £5,000] 
Investments . 21,592,437 
British Government end other £ 
quoted Trustee Securities . 16,388,811 
Market value at date ‘of 
Balance Sheet £14,266,435, Re- ] 
demption value £17,409,678 
Loans to Local Authorities . . 51,142 
Tax Reserve Certificates 1,500,000 
Treasury Bills .. 3,452,121 
Interest accrued 200,363 
£21,592,437 
Cash at Banks and in Hand 2,383,924 
Office Premises and Equipment 1,370,180 
Sundry Debtors 20,874 
Post-War Credit 137,322 
£178,373,833 


ALEXANDER MEIKLE, General Manager. 
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ACCOUNTANCY DECEMBER 


The Month in the City 


Economic Uncertainty 

The doubts about future profits, which 
for some time past had been reflected in 
a tendency for the weight of investment 
to switch away from equities towards 
fixed interest stocks—including the 
Funds—gathered force last month. At 
the same time, the attraction of equities 
was enhanced by new factors tending to 
reduce the level of fixed interest stocks. 
It is not easy to find a logical explana- 
tion of the course of security prices, 
unless it be a general distrust of the 
immediate future and a_ tendency 
towards greater liquidity. At home the 
main developments have been a growth 
in short time and unemployment in the 
motor and associated industries and a 
persistent refusal by the authorities to 
accept the thesis that the time has come 
to encourage expenditure at home on 
consumer goods. This refusal is perhaps 
reinforced by the growing demands in 
many industries for higher wage rates 
and, more recently, by a slight weakening 
of sterling in terms of most currencies 
and a further widening of the adverse 
gap in visible trade. The weakness of 
sterling was partly due to the persistent 
fall, amounting to some 8s., in the rate 
for Treasury bills, which has occurred in 
face of considerable periods of really 
tight daily money. Abroad, the principal 
factors have been the strength of the 
mark (despite a cut in rates), and the 
weakness of the dollar, accompanied by 
very heavy gold losses. Towards the end 
of the month the effect of this particular 
factor was accentuated by the efforts of 
the officials of the Government of the 
United States, shortly due to abandon 
their offices, to persuade the European 
countries, including the United King- 
dom, to help the dollar—efforts which 
appear to have had on public opinion 
exactly the opposite effect to that which 
they were designed to produce. More is 
said of this in the next note. It is well 
accepted that nothing is so likely to 
produce weakness in the stock market 
as uncertainty, and all the main sections 
closed lower on the month, despite a 
rally of over seven points in the Ordinary 
share index in the last two days and the 
earlier lift to prices caused by the Ford 
offer. Even gold mining shares, at one 
time as high as 81.2, were down on the 
month. The falls shown in the indices 
of the Financial Times between October 
31 and November 30 are as follows: 
government securities from 80.54 to 
80.13, fixed interest from 88.44 to 


87.94—the level at end—September— 


industrial Ordinary from 321.1 to 302.3 
after touching 295.2, and gold mines 
from 76.1 to 75.0. For the closing days 
industrial Ordinary shares were below 
the level of a year before, and there was 
common talk of further adverse develop- 
ments. Meanwhile, the reduction in the 
margin in yields on Old Consols as 
against the equities of the index was 
0.29 point to 0.77, as against falls of 
0.14 point in each of the two preceding 
months. 


The Ford Affair 

Economic factors apart, by far the most 
exciting event of the month has been the 
bid made—after repeated false alarms— 
by the Ford parent company for the 
whole of the some 45 per cent. of the 
equity capital of the British associate 
which it does not already hold. The 
terms were highly attractive and the 
price rose by 43s. 9d. to 135s., or about 
10 per cent. above the highest touched 
on the previous report that a bid was in 
the offing. Even this was 10s. less than 
the value calculated on the basis of the 
terms offered. It remained to be seen 
whether British holders would be per- 
mitted by the United Kingdom Treasury 
to accept, but this permission was duly 
given, with encouraging effects on the 
whole equity market from the prospect 
that a very substantial sum would be 
seeking re-investment. It early became 
evident that need to comply with 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
regulations would delay actual payment 
for two or three weeks, and at the very 
end of the month the news leaked out 
that the United States Treasury had 
indicated to the Ford parent that pay- 
ment in dollars, at a time when exchange 
difficulties were present and gold losses 
already heavy, did not win approval. If 
this suggestion was advanced—as it 
seems to have been—before the bid was 
made, it is odd that nothing should have 
been heard of it for a fortnight. It by no 
means follows that Ford will consent to 
change its plans or that, if payment in 
sterling were offered, the U.K. Treasury 
would make a break with tradition in 
this matter and accept it. The bid is large 
(£129 million if none of the American 
holders of British Ford take their 
money home), but it will, presumably, 
bring good dividends to America in 
future years. That the U.S. Treasury 
should wish to oppose this comparative- 
ly modest draft on its reserves of still 
almost $18,000 million seems strange, 
especially at a time when others are 
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being urged to invest or give more 
freely abroad for industrial development. 
It appears, however, that the deal is 
likely to go through. 


Further Amalgamations 

The process of concentrating control of 
industry and finance in fewer hands 
continued last month, although it 
received a setback when negotiations 
for the fusion of General Electric and 
English Electric were abandoned. Among 
new schemes is one for the fusion of two 
eighteenth century financial houses, 
Kleinwort and Sons, specialising in 
acceptancy business and international 
banking, and Robert Benson, Lonsdale, 
mainly an issuing house. The new group 
will have assets of some £60 million, 
and the fusion extends the scope of the 
participants both geographically and in 
the type of activity covered. There is also 
a new agreement in principle for the 
amalgamation of English and Inter- 
national Trust and Staple Investment 
Trust with Anglo-Scottish Amalgamated 
Corporation, under which the last will 
continue to run the business of finance 
and issuing. Also Scottish Widows’ Fund 
has reached an agreement with a sub- 
sidiary of Bovis and Highland Engineer- 
ing, thus entering the property world, as 
several other insurance companies have 
done. In the industrial field the Birming- 
ham Small Arms Company has made a 
bid for the important Churchill Machine 
Tool Company, and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company is making a bid for Henry 
Morgan. Further, for the second time 
this year Borax (Holdings) is seeking to 
widen its interests by making an offer, 
on this occasion for the whole capital 
of the chemical manufacturing firm of 
Hardman & Holden. Finally, Army and 
Navy has made a bid, mainly in shares, 
for Gorringe, which has been followed by 
a better bid, in cash, by Gresham Ltd. 
and Charles Neale Investments. This is 
in some way similar to the Harrods 
takeover, and it remains to be seen 
whether there will be further develop- 
ments. 


Heavy New Issues 

Last month brought a further spate of 
new issues, including a large rights offer 
by Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, an issue 
of £6 million Coventry 6 per cent. stock 
at 994, which was just covered, and a 
heavily “‘stagged”’ offer by Mr. Samuel, 
while it was announced that the Shipping 
and Investment Trust will be placing 
shares on the market. Actual money 
raised during the month was, according 
to the figures of the Midland Bank, 
£59 million. 
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Legal Notes 


Miscellaneous— 

Corn Rents 

In In re Scremby Corn Rents [1960] 
1 W.L.R. 1227, the Court of Appeal has 
affirmed the decision of the Divisional 
Court which was noted in ACCOUNTANCY 
for August, page 476. An Inclosure 
Act of 1801 provided that certain corn 
rents could be varied at intervals of 
twenty-one years by reference to the 
“average price” of a Winchester bushel 
of good marketable wheat in the County 
of Lincoln. The court held that the word 
“price’’ denoted what a grower or seller 
would obtain for his wheat when he sold 
it and did not include any deficiency 
payments made by the government to 
the grower. 


Miscellaneous— 

When is a Person “‘Aggrieved”? 

A criticism often made of procedure 
under the Town and Country Planning 
Acts is that planning permission for the 
development of land may be granted 
without any notice being given to the 
owners and occupiers of adjoining land 
which may be affected by the develop- 
ment. Under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1959, applications for 
certain classes of development, for 
example, the construction of public 
conveniences or slaughterhouses now 
have to be advertised before they are 
considered by the local planning author- 
ity, but Parliament has no doubt 
decided that it would be impracticable, 
even if it were desirable, for advance 
notice of every planning application to 
be given to all those who might be 
affected. However, if an appeal is made 
against the refusal of planning per- 
mission and the Minister orders a public 
inquiry, adjoining owners and occupiers 
are in practice given notice of the 
inquiry and often attend to put their 
views. 

In Buxton vy. Minister of Housing and 
Local Government [1960] 3 W.L.R. 866, 
a public inquiry had been ordered on 
an appeal against the refusal of per- 
mission to develop land as a chalk pit, 
and at the inquiry representations were 
made by four adjoining landowners who 
urged that the appeal should be dis- 
missed. The inspector who heard the 
inquiry recommended that the appeal 
should be dismissed, but the Minister 
rejected his inspector’s report and 
allowed the appeal. The four landowners 


then applied to the High Court under 
Section 31 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1959, which allows an 
application by persons who are “ag- 
grieved”’ by certain actions on the part of 
the Minister, including his decisions on 
planning appeals, and who wish to 
question the validity of those actions on 
the ground that they are not within his 
statutory powers or that any of the 
relevant statutory requirements has not 
been complied with. 

Counsel for the Minister raised the 
preliminary point that the adjoining 
landowners were not “persons ag- 
grieved”’ within the meaning of the Act, 
and Salmon, J., upheld this submission. 
He said that on the authorities the 
words “person aggrieved” in the Act 
must be restricted to a person with a 
legal grievance, and, although the 
adjoining landowners would be affected 
by the development, the grant of per- 
mission did not infringe any of their 
legal rights; they would have had no 
right of appeal to the Minister if the 
planning authority had granted per- 
mission, and it would be strange if they 
could appeal to the court when permis- 
sion had been granted by the Minister. 


Miscellaneous— 

Letting for User Requiring Planning 
Permission 

Another planning case of some general 
interest is Best »v. Glenville [1960] 
1 W.L.R. 1198. A room was let for the 
express purpose of being used as a club. 
Both the landlord and the tenant realised 
that planning permission would be 
necessary, and it was understood in the 
negotiations that the tenant would apply 
for permission. Permission was in fact 
refused, and the tenant then claimed that 
the letting was illegal. 

The Court of Appeal held that the 
letting was not illegal; the parties in- 
tended that their purpose should be 
carried out in a legal way by obtaining 
planning permission, and the fact that 
permission was not granted did not 
affect the legality of the agreement. 

The Court indicated that the agree- 
ment might have been illegal if neither 
party had taken any steps to obtain 
permission or if each knew that no steps 
were to be taken. 


Miscellaneous— 

Duties of Arbitrators and Umpire 

A contract for the sale of rapeseed cake 
expellers incorporated the arbitration 
clause contained in the rules of the 
London Cattle Food Trade Association. 
The arbitrators appointed by the 
parties under the rules disagreed and 
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duly appointed an umpire, before whom 
they each put forward their side of the 
case. In the course of his address the 
sellers’ arbitrator read out without 
objection an opinion which had been 
obtained from Counsel, and at the 
conclusion of the hearing each arbitrator 
handed in to the umpire his file of docu- 
ments, which in the case of the sellers’ 
arbitrator included the written opinion 
of Counsel. No objection was made by 
either party. 

The umpire awarded in favour of the 
sellers, and the buyers moved to set 
aside the award on the ground that the 
umpire had misconducted himself by 
receiving in evidence (a) the files of 
documents held by each arbitrator with- 
out the other arbitrator seeing the con- 
tents of the files, and (6) Counsel’s 
written opinion without seeing the case 
on which that opinion was obtained. 

In Wessanen’s Koninklijke Fabrieken 
vy. Isaac Modiano Ltd. [1960] 1 W.L.R. 
1243, Diplock, J., declined to set the 
award aside. He said that once the 
arbitrators had disagreed and had 
appointed an umpire they had dis- 
charged their duties as arbitrators, and 
if they attended the hearing before the 
umpire they could do so only as 
advocates for the parties who appointed 
them. It was a necessary implication that 
as advocates they must have all the 
necessary powers to agree to the form of 
the procedure, including authority to 
waive or agree to any irregularity in 
procedure which might occur. It was 
unnecessary for him to consider whether 
in this case there was any irregularity or 
not, because any irregularity had clearly 
been waived. 


An Accountant’s 
Guide to Recent 
Law 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT 
Charities Act, 1960. Replacing with new pro- 
visions the Charitable Trusts Acts, 1853/1939, 
and other enactments; repealing the mortmain 
Acts; making further provision as to powers 
exercisable by or with respect to charities or 
with respect to gifts to charity. (See ACCOUN- 
TANCY, September, pages 514-16.) 

Public Bodies (Admission to Meetings) Act, 
1960. Providing for admission of the Press and 
other members of the public to meetings of 
certain bodies exercising public functions. 
Noise Abatement Act, 1960. Making new pro- 
visions in respect of control of noise and 
vibration. 
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STATUTORY INSTRUMENTS 

No. 1883. Opencast Coal (Rate of Interest on 
Compensation) Order. Rate increased from 
44 per cent. to 6} per cent. 

No. 1931 (L.18). Supreme Court Funds (No. 2) 
Rules. Amendments required by Mental 
Health Act. Also minor amendments made in 
rules and forms. 

No. 1958. Patents Etc. (Vatican City) (Con- 
vention) Order. Declaring the Vatican City to 
be a convention country for the purposes of 
the provisions of Acts governing patents, etc. 
No. 1980. Post Office Register (Amendment) 
Regulations. 

No. 1981. Savings Certificates (Amendment) 
(No. 2) Regulations. 

No. 1983. Government Stock (Redemption) 
(Amendment) Regulations. 

No. 1984. Post Office Register (Trustee Sav- 
ings Banks) (Amendment) Regulations. 

No. 1985. Trustee Savings Bank Life Annuity 
(Amendment) Regulations. These five all make 
amendments taking into account changes made 
by the Mental Health Act, 1959. 

No. 2056 (C.18). Legal Aid and Advice Act, 
1949 (Commencement No. 9) Order. Bringing 
Part 1 of the Act into force on December 1, 
1960. 

No. 2057. Legal Aid (General) (Amendment 
No. 3) Regulations. Amendments required by 
extension of legal aid to appeals to the House 
of Lords. 


DECISIONS OF THE COURTS 


Agency 
Agreement to pay estate agent commission “if 
and when a prospective purchaser signs pur- 
chaser’s agreement and I sign vendor’s agree- 
ment.” Commission payable on the signing of 
the relevant documents. 
Drewery & Drewery v. Ware-Lane.(1W.L.R. 
1204.) See a Professional Note in this issue. 


Company 
Exempt private company lost status because 


shares allotted to trustees of a family settle- 
ment instead of to the settlor. 

Re Prenn’s Settlement. (3 All E.R. 564.) See 

a Professional Note in this issue. 
“Reckless” making of statement or promise 
under Section 13 (1) of Prevention of Fraud 
(Investment) Act, 1958, envisages (a) that 
statement or promise was in fact made, (b) 
that it was a rash statement or promise and 
(c) that there was no real basis of fact to 
support it. 

R. v. Grunwald. (3 All E.R. 380.) 


Contract 
Agreement which involved user of land for 
which development permission was required 
and had not previously been obtained was not 
in the circumstances an illegal contract and 
therefore plaintiff was entitled to rent. 
Best v. Glenville. (1 W.L.R. 1198.) See 
page 725. 


Corn Rents 

Basis of assessment of corn rents laid down. 
Re Scremby Corn Rents. (3 All E.R. 462.) 
See page 725. 


Deed 
Memorandum not under seal endorsed on 
back of deed of separation held to be a docu- 
ment executed for consideration and enforce- 
able. 

Horton v. Horton. (3 W.L.R. 914.) 


Mental Health 
Direction as to exercise of statutory powers 
with regard to the management of patient’s 
property under Act of 1959. 

Practice Direction. (3 Ail E.R. 447.) 
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Practice 
Powers of masters in the Chancery Division. 
Practice Direction. (1 W.L.R. 1195.) 
Rates 
Art gallery not exempt from rates. 
Clayton v. City of Kingston-upon-Hull. (T.N. 
Nov. 11.) 
Restrictive Practices 
Restrictions on opening of shops and delivery 
of goods held contrary to public interest; but 
restriction on the societies accepting members 
to the South and North of boundary line held 
not a registrable restriction. 
In re Doncaster & Retford Co-operative 
Societies Agreement. (1 W.L.R. 1186.) 
Statute Construction 
Words in Rent Act, 1957, interpreted in ac- 
cordance with prior judicial interpretation of 
words in pari materia. 
Thompson v. Stimpson. (3 All E.R. 500.) 
Taxation of Costs 
Directions for applications for review of 
taxation of costs. 
Practice Directions. (1 W.L.R. 1226 and 
1194, and 3 All E.R. 414.) 
Trust 
Apportionment between capital and income 
was not excluded by reason of an arrangement 
between a company and its debenture holders. 
In re Morris’s Will Trusts. (1 W.L.R. 1210.) 
See a Professional Note in this issue. 
Persons for whom Court may approve an 


Letter to the 
Editor 


Capital Reserves 

Dear Sir,—I feel that I must take issue with 
Mr. K. S. Most on certain points he made 
in his article in your August issue. 

On page 453, column 1, end of second 
paragraph, he says “since the difference 
between realised and unrealised profits is 
more fundamental in accounting than the 
difference between capital and revenue 
profits.”’ I could not disagree more with this 
statement. Taken to its logical conclusion, 
it implies that a distinction should be made 
between sales which have been paid for and 
sales represented by debtors on the sales 
ledger, as the latter are strictly speaking no 
nearer realisation than profits represented 
by a part of the value of shares in other 
companies. 

As far as the profit and loss account is 
concerned, I would agree that profit or loss 
arising from price movements should be 
indicated, but should have thought that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it would 
be negligible compared with true trading 
profits, because if one adjusts for price 
movements of goods bought and sold one 
should do the same for all services used by 
the business. 

Is not the primary purpose of the (annual) 
accounts, in particular the profit and loss 
account, to inform the proprietors of a 
business how well or badly the management 
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arrangement under Variation of Trusts Act, 
1958. 

In re Suffert’s Settlement. (3 W.L.R. 796.) 
Variation of trust approved, to include power 
to invest in equities. 

Re Thompson's Will Trusts. (3 All E.R. 378.) 


ARTICLES 
Law Times 
Vol. 230, page 
Inquiries for Next-of-Kin a 
“Free of All Death Duties” 260 
Building Estate Contracts 274 
Sales by a Surviving Joint Tenant 287 


Reasons for Disinheriting Dependants 302 


Solicitors’ Journal 
Vol. 104, page 


A Flaw in the Device (Trust for Sale).. 875 
Legal Effect of Manufacturers’ Guaran- 

Warranties and Conditions in Hire Pur- 

Hire Purchase Agreements and Dam- 

Thyssen Shares and the Depositum Irre- 

Pre-emption Rights over Shares 947 


ABBREVIATIONS USED 
All E.R.—The All England Reports. 
T.N.—The Times Newspaper. 
W.L.R.—The Weekly Law Reports. 
Note: Taxation cases and articles excluded. 


has performed its functions during the year 
(or other period under review); and are not 
any profits which accrue to the busines 
otherwise than through the activities of 
management irrelevant from the point of 
view of the profit and loss account? It could, 
I know, be argued that all profits or losses 
made by the business are the result of the 
management’s actions, but I think it would 
be true to say that as regards what are 
generally called “capital” profits the 
management plants the acorn but is not 
responsible for the growth or otherwise of 
the tree. 
Yours faithfully, 

R. A. WILKINSON, M.A., A.C.A. 

Oxford. 


Subscriptions to 
ACCOUNTANCY 
Schedule E expenses 


A member of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales who qualifies for relief 
under Section 16, Finance Act, 
1958, is entitled to have his annual 
subscription to ACCOUNTANCY 
allowed as a deduction from his 
emoluments assessable under Sche- 
dule E. A subscription form for 
ACCOUNTANCY will be found on 
page iii of this issue. 
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Time your office 


invested 


for ‘full keyboard’ accounting 


Here is accounting smooth, fast and flowing; 
book-keeping at your finger-tips with the full 
keyboard Anson Twintronic; a precision built 
machine with every refinement for fully mechan- 
ised accounting at a genuine ‘investment’ price. 
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Readers’ Points and Queries 


Future Profits in a Prospectus 

Reader’s Query.—What should re- 
porting accountants do if, in a prospec- 
tus, directors’ estimates of future profits 
seem to be over-optimistic and the 
directors refuse to change their views? 


Reply.—If the reporting accountant is 
of opinion that the estimates of future 
profits are so over-optimistic as to be 
misleading, he should not give, or if he 
has given he should withdraw, his consent 
to the issue of his report as part of the 
prospectus. (See Section 40 (1), Com- 
panies Act, 1948.) 


Pension Fund Contributions for Directors 
Reader’s Query—How is it 

necessary to disclose pension fund 

contributions in respect of directors? 


Reply.—It is not necessary to disclose 
pension fund contributions in respect of 
directors in the accounts of limited com- 
panies as such, but the amount thereof 
falls nevertheless to be included in the 
aggregate amount of directors’ emolu- 
ments required to be shown separately in 
the accounts or in a statement annexed 
thereto pursuant to Section 196 (1) (a), 
Companies Act, 1948. This is so because 
Section 196 (2) defines the expression 
“emoluments” in relation to a director as 
being inclusive of “‘any contribution paid 
in respect of him under any pension 
scheme.” This requirement is, however, 
subject to the definition of the word 
“contribution” contained in sub-Section 
(3) of the above Section, as meaning in 
relation to a pension scheme “‘any pay- 
ment (including an insurance premium) 
paid for the purposes of the scheme by or 
in respect of persons rendering services in 
respect of which pensions will or may 
become payable under the scheme, except 
that it does not include any payment in 
respect of two or more persons if the 
amount paid in respect of each of them is 
not ascertainable.’ The exemption intro- 
duced into the definition recognises that in 
certain circumstances it is not possible to 
ascertain the amount of the contribution, 
and in these circumstances no action need 
be taken to comply with the general rule 
on the point as expressed above. The pro- 
vision would appear to apply whether the 
services rendered by the director were per- 
formed in the capacity of director or 
otherwise in connection with the manage- 


ment of the affairs of the company, and the 
amount of the contributions will be inclu- 
ded with emoluments applicable to which- 
ever of these headings is appropriate. 
Directors’ pension contributions will be 
met with most frequently in relation to 
services rendered in connection with the 
management of the affairs of the company 
(that is, where some executive office is 
held) rather than in connection with 
services rendered in the capacity of a 
director as such. Articles authorising pay- 
ment of directors’ pensions and pension 
contributions in respect of services 
rendered in the capacity of a director as 
such are rarely met with in practice. On 
the contrary, it is quite common for 
pension contributions to be payable in 
respect of executive offices held by 
directors and for those contributions to be 
included with the emoluments of those 


Offices. 


Payments under Deed of Covenant 
Reader’s Query.—Earlier this year I 

entered into a deed of covenant in 

favour of the parochial church council 

of my church. The covenant provides: 
I... hereby covenant . . . that in each of 
the seven consecutive years of the seven-- 
year period beginning on the first day of 
June, 1960, or during my life (whichever 
shall be shorter) I will pay .. . from my 
genera! fund of taxed income such a sum 
as will after deducting income tax there- 
from at the rate then current leave in the 
hands of the . . . Parochial Church 
Council the net sum of £—. 


(1) Having regard to the words italicised, 
can the net sum payable properly be paid 
by weekly instalments? If so: 

(2) Can a claim for repayment of tax be 
made immediately after the close of the 
current fiscal year in respect of the tax 
deducted from the weekly payments 
then so far made, or only after the full 
amount of “the net sum”’ specified in the 
deed has been paid? If the latter: 

(3) What will be the effect on the amount 
of tax recoverable if the standard rate 
for 1961/62 is different from that for the 
current year? 

(4) Would the replies to (2) and (3) be 
different if the deed expressly provided 
for weekly payments? 


Reply.—(1) The deed of covenant pro- 
vides for an annual payment, and it must 
first be decided what is the date on which 
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the first annual payment is due and 
payable. It appears that, having regard to 
the terms of the deed of covenant, the 
Inland Revenue would accept any date 
within the year beginning on June 1, 1960. 
While there is no objection to the payment 
being made by instalments, which could be 

_ weekly instalments, they ought to be 
completed by the date on which the annual 
payment is regarded as due and payable. 
Thus, assuming that the date so selected 
were March 31, 1961, all instalments of 
the annual payment ought to have been 
paid by that date if the whole of the 
annual payment is to be treated as the 
income of the church for the year of 
assessment 1960/61. 

(2) On the basis of the date assumed 
in (1), the claim for repayment of tax 
could be made immediately after the 
close of the current fiscal year. 

(3) On the same assumption, tax would 
be recoverable by reference to the 
standard rate in force for 1960/61; but if 
the “due and payable’’ date were taken 
as some date between April 6 and May 31, 
1961, inclusive, and the instalments were 
completed by that date, the standard rate 
for 1961/62 would be applicable. 

(4) If the deed provided for weekly 
payments the first claim for repayment of 
tax would in any event be for the year 
1960/61, in respect of the aggregate of the 
weekly payments due and payable 
between June 1, 1960, and April 5, 1961. 


Claim Paid by Insurance Broker 

Reader’s Query.—An insurance broker 
arranged stock insurance cover with an 
insurance company on behalf of a client. 
While the policy was being prepared a 
claim arose and was lodged against the 
company. On receipt of the policy it was 
found to contain restrictive clauses, the 
conditions of which the insured had not 
adhered to. The insurance company 
denied the claim. The agent and client 
argued that sight of the policy had not 
been obtained and that they were 
ignorant of the clauses mentioned above. 
The company refused to accept the 
claim and the agent, to avoid losing his 
client, paid the amount of the claim. 

Can this sum be set off against the 
insurance agent’s profits for the year 
during which the claim was paid? Th 
agent was not insured against negligence 
on his part. 


Reply.—It is considered that the amount 
is a payment incurred to preserve connec- 
tions and goodwill and, therefore, “‘wholly 
and exclusively disbursed for the purposes 
of the trade.” 
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Publications 


Accounting Trends and Techniques in 
Published Corporate Annual Reports. 
Fourteenth edition. Pp.  vii+274. 
(American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, 16: $18.) 


THIS IS AN annual study of accounting 
trends and techniques as shown in the 
published annual reports of six hundred 
American industrial companies, and 
continues the programme for the analysis 
of corporate annual reports started by 
the Council of the American Institute in 
1946. 

Significant accounting trends in com- 
pany reports are presented by means of 
comparative tables, which indicate 
statistically the current trends in pre- 
sentation, form and terminology. Ac- 
counting techniques employed by the 
six hundred companies in the survey are 
presented in the form of quotations and 
examples taken direct from the 1959 
reports. 

The survey is purely objective and 
makes no comments on its material: the 
recommendations of the American Insti- 
tute are quoted where relevant, but 
alternative practices are neither depre- 
cated nor justified. In consequence, the 
survey presents a remarkably compre- 
hensive view of current transatlantic 
practices in published accounts. 

Some unexpected contrasts with 
British accounting convention appear. 
For instance, we are so accustomed to 
comparative figures that we tend to take 
them for granted, and it comes as a 
surprise to learn that by no means all 
American companies present them. On 
the other hand, almost as many com- 
panies as give comparative figures adopt 
the useful practice of giving five- or ten- 
year financial summaries. Particularly 
noticeable is the attention paid to the 
description of stocks. All but two of the 
six hundred companies surveyed indicate 
in their reports the basis of their stock 
valuation, and over half supplement this 
with a description of their method of 
determining “‘cost.”” As an example of 
the detailed disclosure which some 
American companies adopt, here is the 
note published by Allied Stores Corpora- 
tion on merchandise inventories: 


Note A: The amounts for inventories of 
merchandise On hand are generally stated 
on the basis of cost or market, whichever 
is lower, as determined by the retail 
inventory method, net of discounts, using, 


as to certain inventories, the last in, first 
out (LIFO) method based on published 
indexes of price changes since the dates 
on which the method was adopted, prin- 
cipally January 31, 1941. Inventories are 
stated at $6,776,913 less than if the last 
in, first out method had not been followed. 


Particularly noteworthy is the move- 
ment away from traditional accounting 
terminology—the old “profit and loss” 
account has practically disappeared, to 
be replaced by a statement of “‘income”’ 
or “earnings.”’ The “balance sheet” still 
finds favour with the majority, however, 
and alternatives such as “financial 
position” or “financial condition” have 
made fewer converts in recent years. 

The book is a mine of information on 
American forms of terminology «and 
presentation and well illustrates the high 
standards of description and disclosure 
adopted in the U.S.A. 

J.M.R. 


Office Management in the Small Busi- 


ness. Pp. 84. (American Institute of 


Certified Public Accountants: $3.50.) 


THIS IS THE fifth of a series issued by the 
American Institute suggesting manage- 
ment services which the accountant in 
public practice can offer to his smaller 
clients. Its subject is one in which there 
is as much need for development in this 
country as in the United States— 
methods of increasing clerical efficiency 
and productivity in the smaller office. 
The book is divided into two main 
sections: the first deals with the recruit- 
ment, training and management of 
clerical staff, the second with office 
organisation, systems, procedures and 
reports. At first sight it may seem 
strange that the public accountant 
should concern himself with advising 
clients on staff recruitment and training. 
But through his experience with a wide 
variety of businesses the public account- 
ant has access to much useful back- 
ground information on matters not 
directly connected with accounting 
functions. He is, or should be, aware of 
the high cost of clerical staff turnover 
and training, and should be able to help 
small clients reduce these costs. It is not 
suggested that he should make himself 
an expert on personnel management. 
But a number of practical, largely com- 
mon-sense approaches are outlined. 
Sources of recruitment are indicated, 
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and particularly practical is the advice 
on staff selection. The use of aptitude 
tests as a supplement to interviews for 
staff selection seems a technique that 
could usefully be adopted much more 
widely in this country. (The aptitude 
tests mentioned are for specific clerical 
abilities, and should not be confused 
with personality tests, a transatlantic 
cult which is not, as the book warns, for 
amateurs.) 

The second section, dealing with 
organisation and systems, is more 
familiar ground, and includes a useful 
restatement of the rules of good man- 
agement. Here again, much depends on 
clear thinking and common sense. The 
public accountant’s experience of office 
organisation can be invaluable to small 
clients, whose attitude towards their 
offices may range from indifference to 
hostility. 

The book concludes with three case 
studies which usefully illustrate the 
earlier suggestions. All accountants, 
whether engaged in public practice or in 
industry or commerce, will find this 
sensible book of great assistance in 
dealing with problems relating to office 
administration. 

J.M.R. 


Management Survey. By Sir Frederick 
Hooper. Pp. 207 (Penguin Books: 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


UNTIL THE WAR the literature of manage- 
ment in this country was slight and, 
although the number of books on this 
subject has increased since 1945, they 
are still not numerous. One of the post- 
war publications is Sir Frederick 
Hooper’s Management Survey, first 
issued in 1948 by Pitman. Despite 
developments in management since the 
war, the extent to which the ideas set 
forth in the earlier version are still valid 
may be gauged from the fact that this 
edition has not had to be re-written; 
beyond adding a few footnotes, Sir 
Frederick says he has seen no reason “to 
withdraw or appreciably alter any of the 
beliefs I then held in the light of either 
subsequent writings on management by 
others, or by my own experience since 
1948 in public life and as chief executive 
of a substantial business.” 

As a most readable (yet inexpensive) 
introduction to the nature and scope of 
management this book may be warmly 
recommended. Although it does not 
claim to do more than survey the sub- 
ject, it is nevertheless still worth reading 
by many already experienced in the 
practice of industrial management. It 
should be particularly valuable, however, 
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to the young accountant who hopes to 
make his career in industry rather than 
in the profession, since skill in manage- 
ment is more important in business than 
technical or professional ability. Similar- 
ly, the professional accountant who 
wishes to familiarise himself with some 
of the problems his clients have to face 
will also find in it much to interest him. 

Naturally in such a book, although he 
devotes little space to the subject, Sir 
Frederick refers to the part played by 
accountancy. He stresses the value of 
budgetary control, but says of accoun- 
tancy generally that ‘“‘There is, however, 
no better instance in the field of man- 
agement where science, though a good 
servant, can become a worse master,” 
and he points out that where accoun- 
tants have reached high positions in 
business it has been the “calibre and 


, 


quality of the man that is decisive rather 
than the nature of the view which ac- 
countancy as such affords of the 
business.” 

Not inappropriately, perhaps, such 
references are included in the chapter on 
scientific management, but the book 
ranges over various other aspects. For 
example, one chapter deals with such 
matters as management’s relationship 
to the conditions in which business has 
to operate, and another with its relation- 
ship to incentive. The qualities required 
of a good manager and the possibilities 
of business as a career form the subject 
of other chapters. 

Whether as an introduction to man- 
agement or as a refresher course for the 
“old hand,” Sir Frederick Hooper’s 
book merits reading. 

R.G. 
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Book Received 


First Cumulative Supplement to Underhill’s 
Law Relating to Trusts and Trustees 
(Eleventh edition). (Butterworth: 5s. net.) 

See review of main volume in ACCOUN- 
TANCY for August, 1960. 


A meeting for Bible reading and prayer will 
be held by the Accountants’ Christian 
Fellowship on Monday, January 2, at 1 p.m. 
in the vestry at St. Mary Woolnoth Church, 
London, E.C.3. The scripture will be John, 
Chapter 17, verses 11 to 44. On Tuesday, 
January 24, at 6 p.m., in the Oak Hall of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
Moorgate Place, E.C.2, Mr. A. C. W. 
Kimpton (company director) will address 
the Fellowship on “Seek ye first.”” After the 
meeting there will be a short discussion. 


The Student’s Columns 


THE METHOD OF GIVING ALLOWANCES 


STRICTLY, THE PERSONAL reliefs available to an individual 
are to be given in terms of tax. Stripped of the complicated 
wording in the Income Tax Acts, the computation should 
proceed thus: 


1960/61: 
Income tax at standard rate on total 
income £5,000 at 7s. 9d. 1,937 10 O 
Deduct: Earned income allowance 
£ 
2/9ths of £4,005 = 890 
1/9th of 995 = 
1,001 at 7s. 9d.=387 17 9 
Personal allowance 
(widower) 140 at 7s. 9d.= 54 5 O 
Child allowance, child 
over 16 at school 150 at 7s. 9d.= 58 2 6 
Housekeeper 75 at 7s. 9d.= 29 1 3 
Life assurance relief 20 at 7s. 9d.= 715 O 
1,386 Sov 6 
1,400 8 6 
£ 60 at 6s. 18 0 0 
£150 at 3s. 6d. 265 «0 
£150 at Is. 6d. 11 5 0 
5510 
£1,344 18 6 


It is much easier, however, to deduct the allowances 
from the income and to calculate the tax payable on the 
balance, and this is done in practice, thus: 


£ s. d 
Total income 5,000 
Allowances 1,386 
3,614 
Tax at reduced rates on £360 .. 84 0 0 
Tax at 7s. 9d. on £3,254 1,260 18 6 
£1,344 18 6 


In repayment claims, however, the computation is often 
done by the “‘tax on allowances’”’ method—but in totals, 
not by calculation of tax on each item. Thus, if the whole 
of the income in the above case had been taxed at source, 
the repayment could be arrived at in either of these ways: 


Tax 
£ s. d 
(1) Taxed income £5,000 1,937 10 0 
Allowances (detailed) 
£1,386 at 7s. 9d. .. 537 1 6 
Reduced rate relief on £360 5510 0 
Repayable 592 11 6 
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£ 
(2) Taxed income 5,000 
Allowances 1,386 


3,614 


Tax as above 


1,937 10 0 


1,344 18 6 


Repayable 592 11 6 


The first method is easier to apply than the second 
where dividends with net United Kingdom income tax 
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rates less than that appropriate to allowances result in 
restriction of the repayment. For example, if the whole 
of the income in the above case was from a dividend to 
which the net U.K. rate of 6s. applied, the relief would be 
restricted to: 


£385 at 6s. Od. (excluding E.1.A.) 115 10 0 
Reduced rate relief on £360 55 10 0 


Repayable £171 


EXECUTORSHIP—PROPERTY ACCOUNTS 


EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS have the important duty 
of keeping a careful and accurate record of all dealings 
which concern the estate being administered; they have 
to remember that at any time during the course of the 
administration, persons interested may call for informa- 
tion and accounts. The accounts must show the position 
at the commencement of the administration, how the 
assets have been dealt with, payments and receipts and 
the present state of the estate or the way in which it has 
been distributed. Great care must be exercised in watch- 
ing the distinction between capital and income, because 
the will or the rules of intestacy may well create interests 
in both. The personal representative, who is in the position 
of a trustee, will see to it that the interests of life-tenant 
and remainderman are scrupulously preserved and that a 
proper adjustment is effected where there is the possibility 
of a conflict in these interests. Many rules have been laid 
down for the apportionment of payments and receipts so 
as to ensure an equitable result. 

Where the estate includes freehold or leasehold 
property, a separate ledger account, ruled with columns 
for capital and income, should be opened for each 
property or each group of properties, and the income 
and expenditure on each, with certain exceptions, will be 
recorded in the same account as the asset. Sometimes, 
particularly if the property is held for a long time, the 
income and expenditure transactions may be recorded in 
an account separate from the asset account, and this 
method might keep the income aspect more clearly than 
when the capital and income are recorded in the same 
account. 

To commence, the property account is debited with 
the agreed value of the property at the date of death, and 
if there is any rent receivable accrued to this date, the 
amount thereof will also appear as an asset of the estate 
at this date. These two items will appear in the capital 
column. Should the property be leasehold, the amount 


of ground rent owing will be entered on the credit side 
(in the capital column) as being a debt owing at the date 
of death. The net figure is taken. 

The next matter to be considered is Schedule A income 
tax. This tax is payable in respect of the year ended 
April 5, but is due for payment on the January | pre- 
ceding that date. Where property is let to a tenant, the tax 
will frequently be paid by him and be deducted fiom the 
payment of rent next following his payment of the tax. 
Often the deduction of tax is made from the rent for the 
quarter ended March 25; in certain circumstances, a 
claim may be made for the tax paid by the tenant to be 
deducted in two portions, that is, from each of the two 
following payments of rent. 

The amount of any Schedule A tax accrued at the date 
of death should be shown as a liability in the income tax 
account (in the capital column, as it is a liability of the 
deceased). Where the owner of the property has died 
between January | and April 5, tax already having been 
paid, it will be recoverable by the estate and is regarded 
therefore as an asset. 

The main difficulty in writing up property accounts is 
that arising from the differing periods covered by the rent 
payable and the corresponding deduction of tax. Gener- 
ally, the rent covers the usual quarterly periods and the 
tax the year to April 5, and it is simplest, therefore, when 
tax is deducted from the rent by the tenant, to regard the 
rent as having in fact been received, and consequently 
apportionable over the quarterly period. Then regard the 
tax as having been paid and calculate the apportionment 
on the basis of the tax year. It might be clearer if the full 
rent were shown in the cash book, with the tax deduction 
on the opposite side. 

Perhaps the property is subject to a mortgage at the 
date of death. This liability, together with the accrued 
interest to date of death, should be shown in a separate 
mortgage account, ruled with columns for income and 
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Spicer and Pegler’s 


Book-keeping and Accounts 
15th edition 


Statistics 


12th edition 


by A. R. ILERSIC MsSc(Econ), BCom, FIS 


Lecturer in Social Statistics at 
Bedford College (University of London) 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society 


W. W. BIGG Fca 
H. A. R. J. WILSON Fca 


and A. E. LANGTON LLB(Lond), FCA The study of the principles is both lucid and 


thorough, and the applications discussed are 
wide-ranging and practical. The Accountant 


This is a reliable textbook that may safely be 
recommended to students taking the Institute’s . 
examinations .. . Members as well as students 
will find that this book will repay careful study. 
Cost Accountant 


. . . the authors have laid such firm foundations 
that it now seems impossible for any edition to 
fall from the high standard of its predecessors— 
a fact for which examinees have, and surely will 
continue to have, reason to be thankful. 
Accountancy 


Price 35s net Post free 37s 3d Price 30s net Post free 32 


HFL (Publishers) 


10 EARLHAM STREET, CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS, LONDON WC2 


The Taxation 


President: FREDERICK BIDSTON, F.A.c.c.A., F.C.LS. 


Vice-Presidents: STANLEY A. SPOFFORTH, F.c.a., F.c.1.s. 
JOHN WOOD, F.c.A., A.A.C.C.A., A.C.LS. 


Secretary: A. A. ARNOLD, F.c.1.s. 


Membership of the Institute is open only to applicants who have passed either the examinations 
conducted by the Institute of Taxation or the Final examinations of certain professional bodies. 


Fellows and Associates receive: a textbook, annotated copies of Finance Acts, half-yearly Digests of 
Tax Cases and monthly circulars on special taxation subjects. 


Students and others may subscribe to a scheme under which they receive all the publications except 
that the circulars are not issued monthly, but as and when important new taxation subjects arise. 


Examinations for Fellowship and Associateship are held half-yearly. Copies of past Associateship 
Exmination papers, with suggested answers, are available at 3s. gd. each post free. 


Full particulars may be obtained from: 
THE SECRETARY 
THE INSTITUTE OF TAXATION, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C.4 
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capital: the opening liabilities will be shown in the 
capital column. When interest is paid, it will be debited to 
this account net, the amount being apportionable where 
appropiiate, and the relevant tax will be added in order 
to “gross up” the amount and a corresponding credit 
entry will be made in the income tax account, thus 
relieving the tax paid by the amount of the tax recovery. 
This gives effect to the recommendation in paragraph 61 
of Recommendation No. 14 of The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales, because the income 
tax account will show the tax paid less tax recovered, and 
so disclose the full charge to tax. 

In trust accounts, it is the general rule that accruals of 
income at the anniversary of death or at the date of 
closing the accounts are ignored ; but accrued expenditure 
is frequently brought in so as to enable the trustee to 
retain sufficient cash in hand to meet it. Some, however, 
hold the view that provision for accrued liabilities should 
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be made only where the liability does not depend on the 
receipt of any co-related income; thus, it is argued that, 
for example, if the accrual of rent receivable is ignored, 
the tax in respect of such rent should also be ignored. It is 
nevertheless safer to accrue all amounts payable in 
respect of the accounting period. 


Consider the following recent examination question. 

A died October 31, 1959, owning a freehold property 
valued at £6,000 and let at £420 per annum payable on 
the usual quarter days. The net annual value was £300, and 
the tenant paid the Schedule A tax (assumed to be 8s. in 
the £) in two instalments, namely December 24, 1959, 
£105 and March 24, 19(0, £15, which he recouped from 
his next payments of rent. The candidate was required to 
write up the accounts from the date of death to April 30, 
1960. 

The solution would read as follows: 


FREEHOLD PROPERTY ACCOUNT 


1959 Income Capital 
£ £ 
Oct. 31 Capital Account— 


1959 Income Capital 
£ £ 
Dec. 25 Income Tax Account— 


Freehold Property a bei 6,000 Schedule A tax set off against 
Accrued rent (one month)... 35 rent 
Capital .. 35 
Income .. 70 
1960 1960 
Apr. 30 Income Account .. 175 Mar. 25 Cash 
Income Tax Account 
(Rent for to —105 
Apr. 30 Balance .. ‘ 6,000 
175 6,035 175 6,035 
1960 
May 1 Balance... 6,000 
INCOME TAX ACCOUNT 
1959 Income Capital 1959 Income Capital 
£ £ £ £ 
Dec. 25 Freehold Property Account— Oct. 31 Capital Account— 
Schedule A tax 1959/60 set off Schedule A tax accrued oma 
against rent months) 3 70 
Capital (seven months). . sa 70 
Income (balance) 35 
1960 1960 
Mar. 25 Freehold Property Account— Apr. 30 Income Account . 60 
Schedule A tax 1959/60 deducted 
from rent ae 15 
Apr. 30 Balance—Schedule A 1960/61 one 
month accrued ‘ 10 
60 70 60 70 
1960 
May 1 Balance 10 
NOTEs: 


1. At April 30, one month’s Schedule A is owing and brought into account, but the rent receivable due, namely one month, is ignored, as 


income is not anticipated. 


2. Where the tenant pays the tax in lieu of rent, the transaction is treated as if rent was received from the tenant by the owner, the latter 
then paying the tax. Thus on December 25, 1959, it is assumed that three months’ rent is received (£105) apportioned as to one month 
accrued at date of death and two months after that date. The corresponding entry in the income tax account ensures that the tax accrued 
at date of death (£70) is treated as having first been paid, and the balance of £35 is set against income. In March, 1960, when the quarter’s 


rent is again due, £90 is actually received, the balance of £15 having been paid by the tenant as tax. The total rent £105 relates entirely 
to the period after death and is consequently credited in full to the income account. 
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The Institute of Chartered Accountants 


in England and Wales 


Meetings of the Council 


AT SPECIAL AND ordinary meetings of the 
Council held on Wednesday, December 7, 
1960, at the Hall of the Institute, Moorgate 
Place, London, E.C.2, there were present: 
Mr. S. John Pears, President, in the chair; 
Mr. P. F. Granger, Vice-President; Mr. E. 
Baldry, 0.8.£.; Mr. W. L. Barrows; Mr. T. 
A. Hamilton Baynes; Mr. J. H. Bell; Mr. 
H. A. Benson, c.B.£.; Mr. P. F. Carpenter; 
Sir William Carrington; Mr. G. T. E. 
Chamberlain; Mr. D. A. Clarke; Mr. J. 
Clayton; Mr. C. Croxton-Smith; Mr. W. G. 
Densem; Mr. S. Dixon; Mr. W. W. Fea; 
Sir Harold Gillett, Bt., M.c.; Mr. J. Godfrey; 
Mr. G. G. G. Goult; Mr. J.S. Heaton; Mr. 
D. V. House; Sir Harold Howitt, G.B.£., 
D.S.0., M.c.; Mr. J. A. Jackson; Mr. H. O. 
Johnson; Mr. H. L. Layton; Mr. R. B. 
Leech, M.B.E.; Mr. E. N. Macdonald, D.F.c.; 
Mr. R. McNeil; Mr. J. H. Mann, M.B.E.; 
Mr. R. P. Matthews; Mr. Bertram Nelson, 
c.B.E.; Mr. W. E. Parker, c.B.£E.; Mr. C. U. 
Peat, m.c.; Mr. F. E. Price; Mr. P. V. 
Roberts; Mr. L. W. Robson; Sir Thomas 
Robson, M.B.E.; Mr. K. G. Shuttleworth; 
Mr. D. Steele; Mr. C. M. Strachan, 0.B.£.; 
Mr. J. E. Talbot; Mr. A. D. Walker; Mr. 
A. H. Walton; Mr. M. Wheatley Jones; 
Mr. E. F. G. Whinney; Mr. J. C. Mont- 
gomery Williams; Mr. R. P. Winter, C.B.E., 
Mm.c.; Mr. E. K. Wright; Sir Richard 
Yeabsley, C.B.E. 


Audits of Building Societies 

On the report of the Parliamentary and Law 
Committee, following consideration of a 
memorandum submitted by the Taxation 
and Research Committee, the Council ap- 
proved a statement for the guidance of 
members who are auditors of building 
societies. The statement follows upon the 
enactment of the Building Societies Act, 
1960. A copy is being sent to each member 
(or firm in which members are partners) 
known to be auditor(s) of a building society. 
Anyone wishing to obtain a copy may do so, 
without charge, on application to the offices 
of the Institute on and after December 19, 


1960. 


Documents Issued by Companies in Con- 
nection with “Rights” Issues and Similar 
Matters 

When companies send circulars to share- 
holders in connection with “rights” issues 
and similar matters, it is the usual practice 
to state on the documents: “If you do not 


fully understand this document you should 
consult your stockbroker, banker or soli- 
citor.”” The Council has raised with the 
Stock Exchange, London, and the Issuing 
Houses Association, the omission of any 
reference to accountants as persons to be 
consulted where advice is required. The 
Council is pleased to report that the Stock 
Exchange Committee on Quotations and 
the Executive Committee of the Issuing 
Houses Association have approved of the 
inclusion of “professional accountant” in 
the list of persons to be consulted. The 
Council therefore hopes that this practice 
will be adopted by companies issuing such 
documents. 


Partnership Assessments 
The Council has the permission of the In- 
land Revenue to publish for the information 
of members the following terms of the 
indemnity which it is the practice of the 
Revenue to ask partners to sign before 
Form 329 will be supplied. 

To H.M. Inspector of Taxes............ 


ER Schedule D assess- 
name) for the period .............cc0e- 


We, the undersigned, being all the 
partners* who were in the partnership 


(partnership 
name) in the period .................. 


heading) request you to furnish a state- 
ment showing, by reference to the share 
of profits of each partner and the allow- 
ance or deductions given to him in the 
partnership assessment, how the Schedule 
D tax on the partnership for that period 
has been computed, and we agree that 
nothing in the statement shall be taken to 
imply any departure from the provisions 
of Section 144, Income Tax Act, 1952. 


* Including, in the case of a deceased 
partner, his legal representative(s). 


Advisory Council for Education for 
Management 

Mr. W. W. Fea, B.A., F.C.A., WaS nominated 
to represent the Institute for a period of 
three years as from January 1, 1961, on the 
Advisory Council for Education for Man- 


agement which the Minister of Education 
is setting up jointly with the Secretary of 
State for Scotland and the Minister of 
Education for Northern Ireland. 


Registration of Articles 

The Secretary reported the registration of 
505 articles of clerkship during the last 
month, the total number since January 1, 
1960, being 2,716. 


Members Commencing to Practise 

The Council received notice that the 

following members had commenced to 

practise: 

ALLAN, Davin; A.c.A., @1960; H. S. Humphrey 
& Co., 17 Gildredge Road, and 10 Gildredge 
Road, Eastbourne. 

BAKER, DouGLAS ROBERT PELHAM; A.C.A., 
aS1957; tTouche, Ross, Bailey & Smart, 
3 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2, 
and at Birmingham. 

BARRITT, ALAN DANIEL; A.C.A., 21958 ; 44 Fow- 
berry Crescent, Fenham, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, 4. 

BLACKBURN, MICHAEL JOHN; A.C.A., @1953; 
tTouche, Ross, Bailey & Smart, 3 London 
Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2, and at 
Birmingham. 

BOATMAN, BRIAN WILLIAM VICTOR; A.C.A., 
al960; 9 Station Road, West Drayton, 
Middlesex. 

BOULTON, RICHARD; A.C.A., @1950; Lovewell 
Blake & Co., 30 Suffolk Road, Lowestoft, 
and at Halesworth, Norwich and Great 
Yarmouth. 

CLARKE, BERNARD HENRY; A.C.A.. @51954; 
Holman & Co., Finsbury Court, Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C.2. 

Dwawn, GERALD; A.C.A., @1960; 10 Withenfield 
Road, Northern Moor, Manchester, 23. 

EVERTON, CECIL FREDERICK; A.C.A., @1950; 
Dauncey & Co., 22 Broad Street, Worcester, 
and at Norwich. 

FRANKEL, JOHN Lewis; A.C.A., a@1958; Grain- 
ger, Bonn & Co., 73/74 Marylebone High 
Street, London, W.1. 

HENDY, THOMAS GEORGE CHARLES; F.C.A., 
aS1937; John L. Sanderson & Co., Brent 
Pelham, near Buntingford, Herts. 

Hisps, ROGER WEYMARK; A.C.A.. 21951; Mills, 
Hawes, Harper & Co., 3 Bank Buildings, 
Cranleigh, Surrey. and at Guildford, Lon- 
don and Woodford Green. 

HILL-ALLEN, GEOFFREY WALTER; A.C.A., 
a1960; 78 Northumberland Avenue, Horn- 
church, Essex, and at Brentwood. 

HO BENSON; F.C.A., 21937; Guyton & Co., 
Clarence House, 21 St. Margaret’s Green, 
Ipswich. 

Howarp, WILLIAM; A.C.A., @S1957; 274 Carl- 
ton Road, Romford, Essex. 

JONES, MALCOLM EDWARD GARNSEY; A.C.A., 
a1958; Davenport, Jones & Co., 521 Kings- 
bury Road Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. 

KERSHNER, HAROLD, B.A.; A.C.A., @1960; 
64 Cavendish Road, Kersal, Salford 7, 
Lancs. 

LONGBOTTOM, KEITH: SYKES; A.C.A., @1957; 


~ 


J. A. Harris & Co., P.O. Box 11, 23 Regent 
Street, Barnsley. 

MacApig, Eric WILLIAM; F.C.A., @1933; 
Barton, Mayhew & Co., Alderman’s House, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2; for other towns 
see Barton, Mayhew & Co. and *Barton, 
Mayhew & Co. 

MCLENNAN, JOHN GEORGE (JUNR.); A.C.A., 
a1960; 2a Eastbourne Avenue, Walker, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 6. 

MATTHEWS. JOHN GRAHAM; A.C.A., @1958; 
Thornton Baker & Co., 17 Coton Road, 
Nuneaton. 

MENDELSSOHN, PETER; A.C.A., 21956; Barton, 
Mayhew & Co., Alderman’s House, Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C.2; for other towns see 
Barton, Mayhew & Co. and *Barton, May- 
hew & Co. 

MELLOR, MICHAEL EDWARD; A.C.A., @1960; 
361 Watford Way, Hendon Central, Lon- 
don, N.W.4. 

MITCALFE, THORNTON PERCIVAL; A.C.A., @1956; 
Gilchrist, Tash, Wilson & Sansom, Cleve- 
land Buildings, Queen’s Square, Middles- 
brough. 

Morris, ALBERT; A.C.A., @21960; 29 Carruthers 
Street, Liverpool, 3. 

PICKIN, JOSEPH REGINALD; F.C.A., @51942; 
Trenfield, Williams & Co., 7 Falcondale 
Walk, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

Rusu, Louis; F.c.a., @1932; 114 Stafford Road, 
Bloxwich, Walsall, Staffs. 

SANTOCKI, JANUSZ, B.COM.; A.C.A., @1960; 
53 Kingscourt Road, Streatham, London, 
S.W.16. 

SHARPE, NORMAN ARTHUR; F.C.A., @1932; 
W. E. Ratnett & Co., 6 Blagrave Street, 
Reading. 

SHEVLIN, PETER BORROWDALE SPENCER; A.C.A., 
a1957; A. C. Curry & Co., 13 Grey Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 

SmiTH, IRA; A.c.A., 21960; Hooper & Smith, 
31 Hall Lane, Pelsall, near Walsall, and at 
Wolverhampton. 

SPORLE, WALTER GEOFFREY; F.C.A., @51936; 
Alfred Nixon, Son & Turner, 40 Brazennose 
Street, Manchester, 2. 

STARK, ADRIAN Davip; A.c.A., @1954; David 
Stark & Co., 14 St. James’s Mansions, West 
End Lane, London, N.W.6. 

TAFFs, ALFRED JOHN; F.C.A., aS1934; Barton, 
Mayhew & Co., Alderman’s House, Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C.2; for other towns see 
Barton, Mayhew & Co. and *Barton, May- 
hew & Co. 

TAYLOR, GEOFFREY; A.C.A., @1959; *W. Wells 
& Co., 18 Hallfield Road, Bradford, 1. 

THICKBROOM, PETER ALFRED; A.C.A., 21960; 
42 Devonshire Road, Palmer’s Green, Lon- 
don, N.13. 

THOMPSON, GARNER; A.C.A., @1960; F. Selby 
Burman & Co., 55/57 Station Buildings, 
Altrincham, Cheshire. 

THORNTON, GRAHAM FRANCIS; A.C.A., @1959; 
G. F. Thornton & Co., 187 Moorland Road, 
Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent. 

TRATALOS, TERENCE; A.C.A., 451954; 2 Elles- 
mere Road, Manchester, 21. 

Tresy, Peter HENRY; A.C.A.. @1960; Royal 
Exchange Buildings, 29/30 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 

TWYMAN, BRIAN CHARLES; A.C.A., @1958; 
57 Tabor Gardens, Cheam, Surrey, and at 
Leatherhead. 

VAN DER BoRGH, JONATHAN; A.C.A., @1958; 
J. Van Der Borgh & Co., 8 East Heath Road, 
Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 

VINE, JOHN SHEPHARD; F.C.A., 21936; Dono- 
van Whitehouse & Co., 30 Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1. 

WEsTwoop, PETER CONWAY; A.C.A., @1951; 
+Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., N.P. Bank 
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Building, 113 Bute Street, Cardiff, and at 
Swansea. 

WILLIAM Denys; A.C.A., @1958; 
89 Cranworth Gardens, Brixton, London, 
S.W.9. 

WILLIAMS, BRIAN HARDING; A.C.A., @1954; 
Trenfield, Williams & Co., 7 Falcondale 
Walk, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

Wray, IAN WEBSTER; A.C.A., Walter 
Smee & Co., 50 Monmouth Street, London, 
wee 

Wyatt, WILFRED LYNN, B.A.(ECON.); A.C.A., 
aS1956; Alfred Nixon, Son & Turner, 
40 Brazennose Street, Manchester, 2. 


Re-admissions to Membership 

Subject to payment of the amount required 
by the Council, one former member of the 
Institute was re-admitted to membership 
under clause 23 of the supplemental Royal 
Charter. One application under clause 23 
was refused. 

It was reported to the Council that the 
following re-admissions, made at the 
Council meeting on November 2, 1960, 
subject to payment of the amounts re- 
quired, had become effective: 


Bruce, WILLIAM DouGLas BOYACK, A.C.A., 
““Ardon,” Nassau Court, Nassau, Bahamas. 

CRABTREE, ERIC, A.c.A., St. Mary’s Priory, 
Storrington, Sussex. 


Resignations 

The Council accepted the resignations from 
membership of the Institute of the following 
with effect from December 31, 1960: 


BARRACLOUGH, ALLAN, F.S.A.A., 37 Batley 
Field Hill, Batley, Yorks. 

BIRCHALL, WALLACE SAGAR, A.C.A., 34 Leach 
Street, Prestwich, Lancs. 

Down, HERBERT Epwin, F.c.A.. “Gillridge,” 
The Ridgeway, Friston, Eastbourne. 

Jones, WILLIAM Peter, A.c.A., (Griffiths & 
Sutton), 152/154 Lord Street, Southport. 
KING, Percy GORDON, 0.B.E., F.S.A.A.. 17 Elm- 

lea Avenue, Stoke Bishop, Bristol, 9. 
NICHOLLS, JOHN, F.C.A., “Quorndale,” Station 

Road, Wombourn, Wolverhampton. 
Sutton, THOMAS HaGue, F.c.A., (Griffiths & 

Sutton), 152/154 Lord Street, Southport. 


Deaths of Members 

The Council received with regret the Sec- 
retary’s report of the deaths of the following 
members: 


ADAMS, HERBERT ALFRED, F.C.A., London. 

ANGAS, REGINALD, F.C.A., Ashtead. 

BEeKES, FREDERICK JOHN, F.C.A., Gloucester. 

BEENEY, JAMES ALEXANDER, D.F.C.,. F.C.A., 
London. 

BIRKHEAD, ARTHUR Dex, F.C.A., Prestatyn. 

BROWN, BERNARD CHARLES, F.C.A., East 
Grinstead. 


a indicates the year of admission to the Institute. 

aS indicates the year of admission to the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants. 

Firms not marked ¢ or * are composed wholly of 
members of the Institute. 

+ against the name of a firm indicates that the firm, 
though not wholly composed of members of the 
Institute, is composed wholly of chartered accountants 
who are members of one or another of the three 
Institutes of chartered accountants in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

* against the name of a firm indicates that the firm is 
not wholly composed of members of one or another 
of the three Institutes of chartered accountants in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
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BROWN, GEOFFREY HOWARD, F.C.A., Middles- 
brough. 

Brown, Lesiie LEONARD, F.C.A., Brentford. 

ComPTON, OLIVER WESSELS, F.S.A.A., Durban. 

DENT, THOMAS ELLIs, F.C.A., Middlesbrough. 

FRANCIS, LANCELOT HEcToR, F.C.A., St. Leo- 
nards-on-Sea. 

GARLAND, JOHN ASH, F.C.A., Birmingham. 

Goopwin, GEORGE HERBERT, F.C.A., Market 
Drayton. 

GREEN, WALTER JOSEPH, F.C.A., London. 

GREGG, CECIL FREEMAN, F.C.A., Wembley. 

Homes, HENRY, F.C.A., Brighton. 

Hope, CHARLES RICHARD HUMPHRIES, F.C.A., 
London. 

Hupson, CHARLES WEPPENER, F.C.A., London. 

Hupson, ERNesT ARTHUR, F.C.A., London. 

JEFFERSON, CecitL HENRY, F.C.A., Scunthorpe. 

JOLLY, WILLIAM, M.A., F.C.A., Hemel Hemp- 
stead. 

Keys, CLEMENT GEOFFREY, F.C.A., Birmingham. 

LeGcG, JOHN FRANCIS, F.c.A., Wallington. 

MADGWICK, DONALD FREDERICK, A.C.A., 
London. 

NEVILLE, Guy WILLIAM CLEVELAND, M.B.E., 
F.c.A., London. 

READ, BERTIE LEES, 0.B.E., F.C.A., London. 

STANTON, HARRY VINCENT, F.S.A.A., Worcester. 

TOULMIN, GEORGE FISHER, F.C.A., Preston. 

WILKINSON, ARTHUR HENRY FORBES, F.C.A., 
Thames Ditton. 

WILLIAMS, FREDERICK, F.C.A., Liverpool. 

WRIGHT, RICHARD COLNETT, M.A., F.C.A., 
Whitby. 


Finding and Decision 
of the Disciplinary 
Committee 


Finding and Decision of the Disciplinary 
Committee of the Council of the Institute 
appointed pursuant to bye-law 103 of the 
bye-laws appended to the supplemental Royal 
Charter of December 21, 1948, at a hearing 
held on November 2, 1960. 


A formal complaint was preferred by the 
Investigation Committee of the Council of 
the Institute to the Disciplinary Committee 
of the Council that Max Dover, a.c.A., had 
been guilty of acts or defaults discreditable 
to a member of the Institute within the 
meaning of sub-clause (3) of Clause 21 of 
the supplemental Royal Charter in that he 
failed (a) within a reasonable time or at all to 
deal with repeated requests made to him by 
an accountant in relation to the affairs of a 
firm; (6) to reply to or to take any action in 
response to three letters written to him by 
an Under-Secretary of the Institute, so as to 
render himself liable to exclusion or suspen- 
sion from membership of the Institute. The 
Committee found that the formal complaint 
against Max Dover, A.c.A., had been proved 
under both headings and the Committee 
ordered that Max Dover, A.c.A., of 17, 
Brandon Street, Birkenhead, be repri- 
manded. 
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Members’ Library 


The Librarian reports that among the books 
and papers acquired by the Institute in recent 
weeks by purchase and gifts are the following: 


Accounting for Local and Public Author- 
ities; by R. Sidebotham & C. S. Page. 
1960. (Gee, 40s.) 


The Attack on World Poverty; by A. 
Shonfield. 1960. (Chatto & Windus, 21s.) 


Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union: 
economic conditions in member and 
associated countries . . . (Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation). Paris 


1960. (O.E.E.C., 2s. 6d.) 

Business Budgets and Accounts; by H. C. 
Edey: 2nd edn. 1960. (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.) 


Damages for Personal Injuries and Death; 
by J. Munkman: 2nd edn. 1960. (Butter- 
worth, 30s.) 


The Dartnell Office Managers Handbook; 


ed. by C. M. Weld. Chicago. 1958. 
(Dartnell, 110s.) 
Doing Business in Germany: a legal 


manual; by R. Mueller & E. Steefel. 
Frankfurt am Main. 1960. (Fritz Knapp 
Verlag, 26s.) 


The Economics of Agricultural Land 
Tenure; by G. Hallett. 1960. (Land 
Books, 25s.) 

Exchange and Trade Control in Theory and 
Practice; by H. E. Evitt: 4th edn. 1960. 
(Pitman, 25s.) 


The Finance Act, 
Yonge and D._ Bruce-Jones. 
(Butterworth, 25s.) 


Financial Planning for Greater Profits. 
(American Management Association.) 
New York. 1960. (A.M.A., 25s. 6d.) 


Foreign Securities and Taxation; ed. by R. 
Mees & Zoonen. Amsterdam. 1960. 
(International Bureau of Fiscal Docu- 
mentation) 


Gatley on Libel and Slander; by J. C. C. 
Gatley: 5th edn. by R. O'Sullivan and 
R. L. McEwan. 1960. (Sweet & Maxwell, 
147s.) 


Growth in the British Economy. (Political 
and Economic Planning.) 1960. (George 
Allen & Unwin, 30s.) 


Le Guide des negocians: et teneurs de 
livres . . .; by De La Porte. Paris. 1685. 


International Monetary Co-operation; by 
B. Tew. Sth edn. 1960. (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.) 


Jones’s Studies in Practical Banking; by 
R. W. Jones: Sth edn. by J. M. Holden. 
1960. (Pitman, 25s.) 

Kerly’s Law of Trade Marks and Trade 
Names; by D. M. Kerly: 8th edn. by R. 
G. Lloyd. 1960. (Sweet & Maxwell, 147s.) 

The Managing Agency System. (National 
Council of Applied Economic Research.) 
1959. (Asia, 25s.) 


The Merchant’s Companion; being a com- 


1960; ed. by A. D. 
1960. 
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plete system of book-keeping, . . .; by 
William Kelly. Cork. 1774. 


The 1960 Income Tax Legislation; by A. S. 
Silke. Cape Town. 1960. (Juta, 52s.) 


Pension Schemes and Retirement Benefits; 
by G. A. Hosking: 2nd edn. 1960. Ist 
supplement 1960. (Sweet & Maxwell, 42s. 
and 5s.) 


Receivership under the Mental Health Act, 
1959; by H. F. Compton & R. Whiteman: 
2nd edn. 1960. (Solicitors’ Law Stationery 
Soc., 12s. 6d.) 


Report . . . 1960. Cmnd. 1164. (Royal 
Commission on Local Government in 
Greater London.) 1960. (H.M.S.O., 28s.) 


Risk Management Today. (American Man- 
agement Association.) New York. 1960. 
(A.M.A., 25s. 6d.) 


The Sales Manager’s Handbook; (ed.) by 
J. C. Aspley: 8th edn. Chicago. 1959. 
(Dartnell, 110s.) 


Setting Standards for Executive Perform- 
ance; by J. W. Enell & G. H. Haas. New 
York. 1960. (American Management 
Association, 32s. 6d.) 


Smith’s Taxation: 64th edn.; by A. E. 
Bevan. Huddersfield, 1960. (Advertiser 
Press, 15s.) 


Spain: economic conditions in member and 
associated countries . . . (Organisation 
for European and Economic Coopera- 
tion). Paris. 1960. (O.E.E.C., 2s. 6d.) 


The Structure of Property Ownership in 
Great Britain; by E. V. Morgan. Oxford. 
1960. (Clarendon Press, 32s. 6d.) 


The Sun Insurance Office 1710-1960; by 
P. G. M. Dickson. 1960. (O.U.P., 
presented.) 


The Tax Gatherers; by J. Coffield. 1960. 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 


Taxation and Foreign Investment: a study 
of taxation laws in India. . . . (National 
Council of Applied Economic Research.) 
2nd edn. 1960. (Asia, 20s.) 

Tongaati: an African experiment; by R. G. 
T. Watson. 1960.- (Hutchinson, 30s., 
presented by S. Morris, F.C.A.) 

Using Market Trends; by A. G. Ellinger. 
(Cambridge.) 1960. (Investment Research, 
6s.) 

Woodfall’s Law of Landlord and Tenant; 
by W. Woodfall: 26th edn. by L. A. 
Blundell & V. G. Wellings. 2 vols. 1960. 
(Sweet & Maxwell, 210s.) 


Points for the Chancellor 


MR. J. M. HARVEY, M.B.E., F.C.A., President 
of the Liverpool Society of Chartered 
Accountants, was in the chair at its dinner 
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held at the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, on 
November 25. The guest of honour was the 
Rt. Hon. J. Selwyn Lloyd, c.B.£., T.D., Q.C., 
M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
company of nearly 600 members and guests 
included also the Lord Mayor of Liverpool, 
Alderman J. Leslie Hughes, J.p.; Mr. G. H. 
Twyford, President of the Incorporated 
Law Society of Liverpool; Mr. S. John 
Pears, F.c.A., President of The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales; Mr. E. N. Macdonald, D.F.c., F.C.A., 
Mr. Bertram Nelson, C.B.E., J.P , F C.A., and 
Mr. J. Ainsworth, C.B.E., M.COM., F.S.A.A.. 
F.1.M.T.A., members of the Council; Mr. A. 
S. Maclver, C.B.E., M.c., secretary of the 
Institute, and representatives of other 
professional bodies, commerce and the 
Inland Revenue. 


Proposing the toast of the City and Trade 
of Liverpool, Mr. Harvey said it was a 
comparatively young city, not having been 
granted its charter until 1207, a mere eight 
years before Magna Carta. 


The Lord Mayor of Liverpool responded. 


The Rt. Hon. J. Selwyn Lloyd (Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer), who proposed the 
toast of The Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants in England and Wales, said he 
was not always quite certain on whose side 
the profession was—the affluent taxpayer or 
the indigent Chancellor. He had been 
brought up on the dictum of his Merseyside 
predecessor, William Ewart Gladstone—and 
he agreed with it—that money should be 
allowed to fructify in the pockets of the 
people. He hoped very much to continue 
the trend of the last ten years, when the 
proportion of the national product taken in 
taxation had been reduced from 6s. 8d. in 
the £ to 5s. 24d. 

Four years ago, the present Prime 
Minister, when he was Chancellor, outlined 
a programme for securing more accurate 
and up-to-date knowledge about the 
economy as a whole. Most of it had now 
been put into effect, and had been made 
possible to a large extent by the co-operation 
of accountants. In particular, information 
based on accounting concepts now enabled 
the Treasury to publish fairly detailed 
figures of the national income every quarter 
instead of once a year; this was most useful. 
In expressing his appreciation of the help 
accountants in industry and commerce were 
giving, he stressed the importance of getting 
figures to the Treasury as quickly as 
possible. 

In economic affairs at home and abroad, 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd saw a mixture of adverse 
and favourable factors. The balance of pay- 
ments was not satisfactory, and exports 
were not high enough in relation to imports. 
At home, there was still too much pressure 
of demand upon available resources. 
Restraint and leadership were required to 
avoid another inflationary spiral. Govern- 
ment expenditure continued to mount, but 
this was because of accepted policies, and it 
took time to organise restraint and to get 
economies. The present credit restriction 
measures were sometimes criticised, but the 
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Solution in sight with Kalamazoo “‘ Three in one” Wages method. 
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coupon and get your copy of ‘‘ Saving time in preparing the weekly 
Pay Roll”. 


Salaries. 
AC.12.60 


Wages Pay Roll. 


2. Office 


1. 


PLEASE TICK 
Please also let me have “Saving time in preparing 


the weekly Pay Roll” 


To Kalamazoo Ltd., Northfield, Birmingham 31. 
Please let me have details of the Copy-Writer 


method for :— 


Address 


Name 
Firm 


Kalamazoo 
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JAMES TAYLOR AUTOMOBILES 
LTD. 


Rolls-Royce and Bentley Specialists 


Cars as new at most attractive discount 


1960 Aug. Morris Mk.V de luxe. Real leather. Fitted turbo 
discs. Continental mirrors, performance, equipment, exhaust 
system. As new. One owner. Floor change. £785 


1960 Riley 4/68. Duotone Green. Condition as leaving fac- 
tory. Truly magnificent specimen. One owner. Floor change. 


£885 
1960 M.G. Magnette. Fitted radio, seat covers. Most beauti- 
fully maintained. One owner. Floor change. £850 


1957 Armstrong Sapphire. 346. Fully automatic. Mileage 
only 32,000. Most attractive duotone grey. In immaculate 
order. Radio, etc. £650 


1958 Chevrolet Bel-Air. Finished Primrose/Off White. One 
owner. Car has been unused since January 1960. Total mileage 
only 13,000. Fitted radio, heater, whitewall tyres, and many 
extras. Engine is the famous “Blue Flame 145.” Performance 
is just amazing. Cost £2,250. £1,200 
1958 Ford Fairlane 500. One owner. Finished Blue/Cream. 
Fully automatic. 11,000 miles. Radio, heater, etc. In immacu- 
late condition throughout. Cost £2,600. £1,625 


G. B. CHAPMAN, GENERAL MANAGER, 
BENTLEY HOUSE, FINDON ROAD, WORTHING, SUSSEX 


Telephone No.: Findon 3022/3 


The 
interest rate on 


HALIFAX 
PAID-UP 
SHARES 


is 33% with 
income-tax paid 
by the Society. 
£10 to £5,000 
can be accepted 
for investment. 


Easy withdrawal 
facilities. 


Deposits in the 
Society are Trustee 
Investments 


LIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX: YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51/55 Strand, W.C.2 * 62/64 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Screet, W.8 


‘TAXATION’ 


KEY TO 


PROFITS TAX 


NEW SIXTH EDITION 
(Completely up to date including 


the Provisions of the Finance Act. 1960) 


CLEAR References to Acts and Cases 


CONCISE Many Practical Examples 


COMPLETE An instantaneous reference work 
on Profits Tax law and practice 


12/6 price net 
13/ 4 post free 


ORDER FORM 


To TAXATION PUBLISHING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


98 Park Street, London, W: 
MAYfair 7888 


ee copies of ‘KEY TO PROFITS TAX’ 
at 13/4 post free 


Name and Address ... 


Remittance £ : enclosed 
Date (Accy/12/60) 
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alternative was massive machinery for 
government regulation, licensing and ration- 
ing. 

There were, however, good features. The 
distribution of industry was helping to take 
jobs to people and to use spare capacity. The 
reserves were good, and within the last ten 
years we had increased by £2,000 million 
net our private investment overseas. We had 
now repaid our debt to the International 
Monetary Fund and had made our contribu- 
tion to the enlargement of its resources, 
which, in turn, gave us greater drawing 
rights. Investment at home in manufacturing 
industry was expected to be 24 per cent. up 
this year and to rise by a further 20 per cent. 
next year. 

Summing up, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said he 
had no illusions about the difficulty of his 
task, but on balance he remained an 
optimist. 

Mr. S. John Pears, President of the 
Institute, in his reply, said he wished to draw 
the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to three matters. 

In recent months a new Building Societies 
Act had been passed which was a great im- 
provement on previous legislation, particu- 
larly in its accounting and auditing pro- 
visions, which followed to a considerable 
extent the recommendations made by the 
Institute. The Council had recently sent to 
the Chancellor a memorandum suggesting 
that similar legislation should be introduced 
with regard to friendly societies and indus- 
trial and provident societies, and he hoped 
the Chancellor would give this his favour- 
able consideration. 

His second point was to draw attention 
to a letter which he had recently sent to the 
Chancellor on behalf of the Council, 
earnestly requesting him to issue with each 
Finance Bill an explanatory memorandum 
setting out briefly the intention of the various 
clauses. This would be of great assistance 
to industry and commerce and the various 
professions interested in taxation, and 
would save a tremendous amount of un- 
productive time which was at present 
devoted by accountants, business men and 
lawyers to endeavouring to understand the 
purport of each Finance Bill. 

The third point he wished to put forward 
on his own behalf. In this country a great 
deal of expenditure was incurred, quite 
rightly, on education. But many of the most 
successful young men who had received 
this education were discouraged by the level 
of taxation, and when they reached an 
income which rendered them liable to surtax, 
a considerable number of them emigrated 
and were lost to industry. This was because 
taxation at high rates commenced much 
earlier in this country than elsewhere. He 
therefore put in a plea for reconsideration of 
the level of taxation which affected manage- 
ment, particularly in the bracket of income 
between £2,000 and £5,000 per annum. 

The toast of the guests was proposed by 
Mr. P. C. Lloyd (Vice-President of the 
Liverpool Society), and Mr. Twyford 
responded. 
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Criticisms Refuted 


THE ANNUAL DINNER of the Northern 
Society of Chartered Accountants was held 
on November 11 at the Old Assembly 
Rooms, Newcastle upon Tyne. Mr. A. 
Whittaker, F.c.A., President of the Northern 
Society, presided over an attendance of 300 
members and friends which included 
Councillor F. H. Bell, p.sc. (Deputy Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle), Mr. S. John Pears, 
F.C.A. (President of The Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and Wales), 
Mr. A. S. Maclver, c.B.£., M.c. (Secretary 
of the Institute), Dr. C. I. C. Bosanquet, 
M.A. (Rector, King’s College, University of 
Durham), Sir Henry Wilson Smith, K.c.B., 
K.B.E. (Chairman of Powell Duffryn, Ltd., 
and of the Sunderland Shipbuilding, Dry- 
docks and Engineering Co. Ltd.), Mr. C. R. 
Shortt, M.B.E., T.D., and representatives of 
the professions, the Inland Revenue and 
the Press. 


Proposing the toast of The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales, Sir Henry Wilson Smith said that it 
seemed to be fashionable to denigrate 
accountants. He frequently read in the 
papers that the major thing wrong with 
British industry was that it was far too 
much run by and influenced by accountants, 
and that what we ought to have in this 
modern world was industry run by scientists 
and engineers. Frankly he found it much 
easier to understand accountants than to 
understand scientists and engineers. He had 
his feet on the ground when he knew what a 
given proposition would cost and what he 
would be able to make out of it, and that 
was the sort of subject and topic on which 
he could get nowhere with his esteemed 
scientific and technological friends. 


This process of running down account- 
ants had really gone much too far, the 
speaker maintained ; as a company chairman 
he would pay a very sincere tribute to the 
work done by the Institute, and he referred 
to the evidence submitted to the Jenkins 
Committee on Company Law. That was, in 
his opinion, an absolutely first-class, admir- 
able document. It was extremely statesman- 
like, and most of its proposals he would 
gladly support to the maximum degree of 
his power. He was delighted with the way 
the Institute had suggested to the Com- 
mittee that there really ought to be a clear 
understanding of what the profit of a com- 
pany was. A trading profit was not a profit 
at all until one had taken account of all the 
charges applying to it. He hoped that the 
Institute, in pursuing that line of argument, 
would educate his great friends, the financial 
journalists, to use a common denominator 
in the description and publication of com- 
pany profits. 


On another point Sir Henry made no 
bones about flatly and violently disagreeing 
with the Institute, and this was over its 
support of the idea that annual accounts 
should include, either in accounts or in a 
note, the figure of annual turnover. He was 
a great believer in the present system, in 
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which more and more companies disclosed 
figures of turnover in their business, but he 
was vehemently opposed to this being made 
a legal requirement. If he were to give a 
single turnover figure for one of the com- 
panies of which he was chairman, it would 
be utterly and completely misleading be- 
cause of the composite type of business 
done. 


Mr. S. John Pears, F.c.A., President of The 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, who responded to the 
toast, said that he would like to deal with 
points raised in two letters which had 
recently been published in The Accountant. 
In one of these letters the writer had 
suggested that the best method by which the 
Council could help the small practitioner 
would be by seeking State registration of 
accountants. The writer expressed the view 
that the Council lacked the will to overcome 
the technical difficulties. 


Mr. Pears said that the Council did not 
lack the will but lacked the conviction that 
such a course was desirable. Apart from the 
difficulties of defining accountancy, he 
believed that the accountancy profession 
should be free to develop in its own way 
without government interference, which 
registration would impose. Moreover, he 
believed that within the lifetime of present 
practitioners registration would increase and 
not reduce competition, as the rights of 
existing non-qualified accountants would be 
preserved and it would be impossible to 
exclude part-time accountants. Mr. Pears 
pointed out that with regard to public 
companies the auditing side of the pro- 
fession was already closed and the Institute 
had submitted proposals to the Jenkins 
Committee advocating an extension of the 
legislation to the audits of exempt private 
companies. 


In another letter its writer suggested that 
the Institute should do more to publicise 
the profession, particularly in view of the 
fact that chartered accountants were not 
allowed to advertise. Mr. Pears said that he 
agreed completely with this suggestion and 
the Council had already taken steps to this 
end. The Public Relations Committee— 
previously a sub-committee but not a very 
active one—had now been made a full- 
blooded committee with responsibility to 
the Council and with a professional con- 
sultant as adviser. It would have regular 
meetings, and at its first meeting an early 
reply to the recent B.B.C. broadcast— 
Professional Portrait — Accountant — was 
dealt with. The Council was fully aware that 
the public relations work of the Institute and 
what accountants did had not been given 
sufficient prominence in the past. It was 
intended to do everything possible in the 
future to put things right. 


Mr. Pears then referred to complaints he 
had heard on a number of occasions that 
industrial members were not properly repre- 
sented in Council affairs. This was not 
correct; five places were reserved for 
industrial members on the Council, and such 
members had an equal right to fill any of the 
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other places on the Council if the district 
societies wished to nominate them. The 
co-operation of industrial members was 
also welcomed on the Taxation and Re- 
search Committee and many of them were 
members of that Committee, and in alter- 
nate years an industrial member was the 
Chairman of the Committee. 


There was also a Council Committee, 
recently re-named the Consultative Com- 
mittee of Members in Commerce and 
Industry, which looked after the affairs of 
industrial members. Mr. Pears said that 
members in commerce and industry were 
considered by the Council to be important 
members of the Institute. Such members in 
their turn greatly benefited from having the 
status of chartered accountant. The Recom- 
mendations on Accounting Principles which 
were issued from time to time by the 
Council were equally applicable to members 
in commerce and industry as to members in 
practice, and there had been other recent 
publications by the Council which were 
applicable to those members. 


The Technical Activities Committee was 
considering the possibility of increasing 
research and, if this was found to be 
possible, it would undoubtedly cover 
additional work on management services; 
this should be of direct help to the industrial 
member. Mr. Pears concluded by saying 
that the main requirement was for more 
members in commerce and industry to take 
an active interest in the affairs of the 
Institute. 


Mr. T. C. Squance, 0.B.E., T.D., D.L., B.A., 
F.C.A., proposing the toast of the guests, 
said that chartered accountants wanted 
writing up like the bankers. 


The Institute had recently produced a 
members’ handbook, though perhaps it 
might better be described as a members’ 
two-handbook because of the weight. In his 
room it balanced rather nicely an 1892 
edition of Burke’s Peerage, but was pos- 
sibly heavier and more helpful. It had taken 
him about an hour to fit his own handbook 
together and he was then faced with the 
problem of whom to charge for the time. 
(Laughter.) 


Mr. C. R. Shortt, M.B.E., T.D., replied. He 
said that the accountancy profession was a 
comparatively young one, though no doubt 
there had been embryo accountants who 
used the abacus and slivers of notched 
wood. With the passage of years the in- 
genuity of those early accountants had 
been improved upon, and today they were 
proud to live at the peak of professional 
achievement, when 90 per cent. of chairmen 
and boards of directors considered the 
balance sheet equal to one of Sir Henry’s 
literary efforts in its complete incompre- 
hensibility. 

However, it would be quite improper to 
allow any trace of levity to creep into his 
assertion that accountants and lawyers were 
now almost the only defence which the 
individual had against bureaucracy. 


Fees that should be 
Doubled 


THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY of Chartered 
Accountants held its annual dinner at the 
Midland Hotel, Manchester, on November 
17, the chair being taken by its President, 
Mr. T. Hedley Bell, B.A., F.c.A. Among the 
400 guests were the Recorder of Manchester 
(Judge Robertson Crichton, a.c.); Sir 
Cuthbert Clegg, T.p., J.P. (President of the 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and Vice-Chairman of the British 
Cotton Industry Research Association); 
Mr. S. John Pears, F.c.A. (President of The 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales); Mr. A. S. Maclver, 
C.B.E., M.c. (Secretary of the Institute); Mr. 
G. S. Barker (Chairman of the Council of the 
Manchester and District Bankers’ Institute); 
Mr. B. D. Morrison (Chairman of the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 
Manchester and District Branch); Mr. H. 
R. Page, M.A.(ADMIN.), F.I.M.T.A. (City 
Treasurer). 

Sir Cuthbert Clegg, proposing the toast of 
the Institute, said all clients of its members 
were exceedingly grateful for the advice and 
help they received. His own industry was 
particularly grateful for the professional 
advice its firms had received during the 
reorganisation scheme last year; this major 
operation would have been much more 
difficult without the help and advice of the 
profession. 

Mr. S. John Pears, President of the 
Institute, in his response alluded to two 
documents which the Institute had issued 
recently, one concerning stock and the other 
dealing with fees. The recommendation on 
the treatment of stock-in-trade in accounts 
should be read carefully by all members, 
whether in industry and commerce or in 


practice. It allowed a great deal of flexibility . 


in methods of valuation, but it stressed the 
duty of management to include all stocks 
and to value them on the sound accounting 
principles set out in the document. 

There was no possible doubt that 
auditors had the responsibility to see that 
management carried out these duties. Unless 
auditors took adequate steps to verify that 
stock was properly valued on sound ac- 
counting principles, they were not in a 
position to report that the accounts showed 
a true and fair view. 

In fixing fees, many practising accoun- 
tants had in the past been slaves to the 
practice of charging on the basis of time 
occupied. The new Council statement 
advised them that the skill and knowledge 
of the accountant, and the priority of the 
job and what it was worth to the client, 
should be taken into account. 

Accountants in Lancashire, Mr. Pears 
thought, had a very poor idea of their own 
abilities. Many of them ought to double or 
even treble their fees. Unless the standard of 
fees was raised substantially it would not be 
possible to attract or retain new entrants to 
the profession. There was clearly a need for 
concerted action. 
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Industrialists in recent years had often 
paid too much attention to the expenses side 
of their revenue accounts. The country and 
Lancashire needed new enterprise and more 
concentration on earning revenue and 
obtaining sales. Accountants could help by 
stimulating and encouraging industry, and 
he thought if they did so industry would 
be prepared to pay adequately for their 
services. 

The toast of the guests was proposed by 
Mr. T. Hedley Bell. He said that they would 
be doing themselves a service if the advice 
they gave was practical and suited to the 
needs of the individual client. A rather 
remarkable meeting had been held recently 
in Manchester, with representatives from 
Leeds, Liverpool and Sheffield. They had 
unanimously agreed that they would get 
nowhere until they discussed with each 
other their gross fees, salary bills and 
charging rates. Such a thing had never before 
been attempted in the North. When the 
infcrmation had been collated, it might be 
possible to make a statement. 

Mr. S. G. Barker, Chairman of the 
Council of the Manchester and District 
Bankers’ Institute, responded. 


Developments Overseas 


THE ANNUAL DINNER Of the Stoke-on-Trent 
Area Branch of the Birmingham and 
District Society of Chartered Accountants 
was held at the North Stafford Hotel, 
Stoke-on-Trent, on November 15. Mr. E. 
Buxton, F.c.A., was in the chair. The guests 
included Mr. P. F. Carpenter, F.c.A., 
and Mr. R. B. Leech, M.B.E., T.D., F.C.A., 
members of the Council of the Institute; 
Mr. P. G. Wild, D.s.c., 5.P.; Professor E. M. 
Hugh-Jones, M.A., Professor of Economics, 
University College of North Staffordshire; 
Sir George Wade; Mr. R. H. Plant, Presi- 
dent, British Pottery Manufacturers’ Feder- 
ation; Mr. J. A. L. Wenger, President, 
North Staffordshire Chamber of Com- 
merce; and other representatives of the pro- 
fessions, trade and commerce. 

Mr. P. G. Wild, who proposed the toast 
of The Institute, paid tribute to the role 
chartered accountants had played in im- 
proving professional and general business 
standards. He recalled that when the 
Institute was formed by Royal Charter in 
1880 many business practices were accepted 
that would carry a prison sentence to-day. 
The standard of business conduct in this 
country now was among the highest in the 
world. 

Responding, Mr. P. F. Carpenter ob- 
served that the Institute was celebrating its 
eightieth birthday this year and that its 
membership was now over 34,000. Not all 
were in England and Wales: from early 
days members had gone overseas, and 
the reputation of the Institute throughout 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements under‘ Appointments Vacant”, “Practices & Partnerships’’, “Appointments Required”, “‘Articled 
Clerks” —eightpence per word. Under “Official Notices’’, “‘Miscellaneous” and other headings—one shilling per 
word. Box numbers—five shillings extra (including the five words in the advertisement). Semi-displayed panels—£4 
per column inch. All terms prepaid. Replies to Box Number advertisements should be addressed Box No... . clo 
ACCOUNTANCY, Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2, unless otherwise stated. It is requested that the Box Number be 
also placed at the bottom left-hand corner of the envelope. 


APPOINTMENTS REGISTER OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS INENGLAND 
AND WALES 


Employers who have vacancies for members on their 
staffs and also members seeking new appointments are 
invited to make use of the facilities provided by the 
Institute’s Appointments Register. No fees are payable. 
All enquiries should be addressed to the Appointments 
Officer, Moor gate Place, London, E.C.2. Tel. Moorgate 
5644. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 
SENIOR LECTURER (OR LECTURER) IN 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications are invited for the above-mentioned 
post. Applicants should have had practical experience 
of accounting and some knowledge of public ac- 
counting would be an advantage. University training 
and teaching experience is desirable but not essential. 
In certain circumstances the appointee may be 
permitted at the discretion of the College Council to 
practise his profession in a consultative capacity. 

The salary for a Senior Lecturer will be £2,000 per 
annum. The salary for a Lecturer will be £1,250 per 
annum, rising to £1,700 per annum by annual incre- 
ments of £75; the Lecturer’s initial salary will be 
determined according to his qualifications and 
experience. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed for 
the appointez, his wife and his dependent children. 
In addition, actual removal expenses will be allowed 
within certain limits. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
RriTisH COMMONWEALTH, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and London, on 
31st January, 1961. 


A MEDIUM-SIZED London firm of Chartered 
Accountants requires Senior Assistant, not necessarily 
qualified, age under 40. Box No. 406, c/o ACCOUN- 
TANCY. 


AUDIT CLERKS. Many vacancies waiting for 
Senior, Semi-senior or Junior. Call BoorH’s AGENCY, 
80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


WARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MID-WARWICKSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
Warwick New Road Leamington Spa 
Principal: H. M. Marklew, M.Sc., A.M.LE.E. 
Assistant Grade ‘B’ in Commerce Department 
Candidates should preferably hold a professional 
secretarial qualification and should be prepared to 
teach secretarial subjects up to intermediate level 
and, in addition, to take some classes in Shorthand 
and/or Typewriting. 
Forms of application and full particulars will be 
sent by the Principal on request. 
N. A. Y. YORKE-LODGE, 
County Education Officer. 


£875 upwards, according to experience, will 
be paid by a leading firm of chartered accoun- 
tants to qualified men to be based on their 
City Office. Experience will cover auditing in 
a variety of industries and there will be 
opportunities later for suitable individuals 
On management services work. Luncheon 
vouchers and paid overtime in addition. Five- 
day week and pension scheme. Box No. 335, 
c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


ACCOUNTANT for medium size manufacturing 
Company wanted. Permanent position for experi- 
enced reliable person, good salary and promotion 
prospects. Box No. 402, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


ACCOUNTANTS. One of the larger firms of Char- 
tered Accountants has vacancies in the offices of its 
associated firm in Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
for young qualified accountants, and unqualified men 
with suitable experience. 

Successful candidates will be offered 4-year con- 
tracts. At the end of the first tour, they will normally 
be offered another contract, but if they do not wish 
to stay in East Africa, they will if circumstances 
permit be offered appointments in one of the firm’s 
offices in the United Kingdom. 

The starting salary for qualified men is between 
£1,750—£1,850 according to age and experience with 
annual increments. Passages out and back for family 
are provided and there is a pension and medical 
scheme and good leave entitlement. 

These positions offer excellent prospects for young 
men who are considering making a career in or 
gaining experience of these developing and attrac- 
tive territories. 

Applications should be sent in confidence to Box 
No, 399, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 
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ST. PAUL’S AGENCY LTD 
(4 branches) 


SEMI-senior vacancies.............. £850! 
no fees to staff 


94/96 OXFORD ST., W.1 LAN 7815 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


Required by GOVT. OF SIERRA LEONE on 
contract for 2 tours each of 15-18 months in first 
instance to take charge of commercial and govt. 
accounts of Revenue and Expenditure sections 
of Forestry Dept. 


Salary (including Inducement Pay) £2,060- 
£2,192 a year. Gratuity payable at rate 15% of 
aggregate gross salary drawn. Outfit allce. £60. 
Children’s allces. of £48/£144 a year or grant up to 
£288 annually for their maintenance in U.K. 
Free passages. Liberal leave on full salary. 


Candidates, aged 28 or over, must be members 
of one of the recognised accountancy bodies and 
have had at least 5 years’ expce. in a commercial 
undertaking or Public Utility Board. 


Apply to Crown AGENTS, 4 Millbank, London, 
S.W.1, for application form and further par- 
ticulars, stating age, name, brief details of 
qualifications and experience and quoting 
reference M3A/52709/AD. 


ACCOUNTANT FOR AUSTRALIA 
Cooper Brothers & Co. have one 
or two vacancies for young accountants in 
PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. Pre- 
ference will be given to qualified men but 
unqualified men with audit experience 
would be accepted. Good salary and work- 
ing conditions. Applications to: Staff 
Manager, Abacus House, 33 Gutter Lane, 
London, E.C.2. 


ACCOUNTANT FOR UGANDA 


International Accountants require young 
Chartered Accountant, preferably single, for 
their Office in Kampala and would consider 
recently qualified man. Contract for either 
three or four years, commencing salary 
£1,350 p.a., passages paid, housing assistance, 
annual bonus, end of contract leave. Home 
leave after two years if on four year contract. 
Applications to Box No 403, c/o ACCOUN- 
TANCY. 


LIMITED 


PRACTITIONERS 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


connection with vacancies in all grades. 


prompt and skilled attention. 
79 Gresham Street (1st Floor), E.C.2. 


GRESHAM ACCOUNTANTS’ 


(The Profession’s Employment Specialists) 
can rely on an efficient and skilled service backed by an intimate 


knowledge of professional requirements. A special interviewing 
service is available to overseas practitioners. 


can rely on a wide selection of positions and skilled advice in 


COMMERCIAL EMPLOYERS AND STAFF 
are invited to register their requirements, which will receive 


REGISTER 


MONarch 9416 


FULL TIME RESIDENTIAL COURSE 


in Andover, Hampshire 


for May examinations of the Institute 


DONALD RICH LTD 


ROTHSAY, WEYHILL, ANDOVER, HANTS 


BASILDON HOUSE, MOORGATE, E.C.2 


Course commences March 4 


Full details from 
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SPECIALISATION SPELLS EFFICIENCY 


who have consistently and cl sl i A them for more than 


LAURIE & COMPANY 


(The Recognised Employment Specialists in Accountancy) 
19 BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 (MONarch 6301) 


LINCOLN & CO. of Hanover Square, W.1. 


BUSINESS TRANSFER SPECIALISTS & VALUERS 
Specialise in the disposal of: 

HOTELS, RESTAURANTS & GUEST HOUSES. 
NEWSAGENCIES—TOBACCONISTS— 
CONFECTIONERS—VILLAGE STORES— 
GROCERY & PROVISION BUSINESSES. 
GARAGES & FILLING STATIONS. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
9 HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Tel.: GROsvenor 6801 (10 lines) 
WEST OF ENGLAND OFFICES: 
178 HOLDENHURST ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
Tel.: Bournemouth 1551 (5 lines) 


ALCAN 
BRITISH GUIANA 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, young, 
married, with a couple of years’ industrial 
experience for Canadian company in British 
Guiana. Attractive salary and exceptionally 
good prospects. Good housing, medical and 
education facilities. Golf, tennis, swimming. 


Apply Personnel Officer” (FPW), ALCAN 
Inpustries Limtrep, Bush House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, preferably under 
30, with good experience since qualifying, required 
in January as Manager by old established City of 
London Chartered Accountants with increasing 
practice. First-class salary and prospects for suitable 
applicant. Please state age and give particulars of 
education and experience to Box No. 404, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT required by City 
Chartered Accountants (120 on staff) for large and 
medium-sized audits. Starting salary from £1,250 a 
year increased with experience and rise of £150 after 
first twelve months. Please write as to previous 
experience to Box No. 405, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


C & A MODES LIMITED 


require 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


aged 25-32 to fill the following vacancies: 


ASSISTANT TO HEAD OFFICE ACCOUNTANT 


Applicants should be interested in the organisation of centralised accounting 
departments using modern electronic accounting equipment. 


AREA ACCOUNTANT 


This position requires ability to manage one or more large Branch offices in 
London and to initiate and control office and Retail Store procedures. 


ASSISTANT IN ORGANISATION & METHODS 


A University Degree preferred. Keen on methods investigation work and some 
knowledge of office machinery advantageous. 

%& The appointments carry generous salaries with excellent prospects, four weeks’ 
annual holiday, 5-day week, Pension Scheme and other employee benefits 
comparable with the best conditions of employment. 


Apply in confidence to the Secretary, C. & A. Modes Limited, P.O. Box 209, 
North Row, London, W.1. 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS 
& CO., 


5 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2, 
have vacancies on their audit staff for young 
qualified accountants. Opportunities to 
transfer abroad in due course, 5-day week, 
luncheon vouchers and pension scheme. 


FITZPATRICK, GRAHAM & CO. require char- 
tered accountants with some experience since 
qualifying, and also a newly-qualified chartered 
accountant, for their overseas firm in British Guiana 
and also for their associated firm in Jamaica. Please 
reply under reference GG to the firm at 95a Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS have a vacancy in 
their City Office for a young qualified accountant, 
which will offer a wide and varied experience. Finals 
candidate considered. Salary range for qualified man 
£900—£1,000. Write stating age, experience and 
qualifications to Box No. A456, c/o WALTER Jupp 
Ltp., 47 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


FINAL EXAMINATION CANDIDATES 


Young men who have just taken the Char- 
tered Final Examination and wish to broaden 
their experience in a firm with an inter- 
national practice, apply Box Ne. 398, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS — Price 


Waterhouse & Co., 3 Frederick’s Place, Old 
Jewry, London, E.C.2, have vacancies for 
young qualified accountants. Excellent 
prospects and opportunities for broadening 
experience in the profession. 5-day week, 
luncheon vouchers and pension scheme. 


LONDON CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, with 
wide and varied practice, have vacancies for young 
Chartered Accountants. Salary range £950 to £1,100 
according to experience. Write Box No. 391, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


(continued on page xxxv, facing page 740) 
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ACCOUNTANCY DECEMBER 


the world was at a very high level. In 
collaboration with the Scottish and Irish 
Institutes it had recently set up an Overseas 
Examination Advisory Board with a view to 
assisting the newer countries, particularly 
in the Commonwealth, to establish respon- 
sible standards of accountancy in those 
countries. Already they had been in contact 
with Rhodesia, Malaya and Ceylon, and the 
fact that those countries looked to us to help 
them in their years of development was 
something of which members could well be 
proud. 

Speaking as Chairman of the Institute’s 
Examination Committee, Mr. Carpenter 
pointed out that on a long-term view every- 
thing depended on the quality and training 
of the young men and women entering the 
profession today. Eighteen months ago a 
committee had been set up to consider the 
whole question of educating articled clerks; 
it emerged that there was a shortage of 
teachers of accountancy, and he appealed 
to members to help in overcoming this 
problem by offering their services. More 
than 2,100 candidates were sitting for the 
November Intermediate examination, and 
more than 1,600 for the Final. 

The toast of the guests was proposed by 
Mr. E. Buxton, Chairman of the Stoke-on- 
Trent Area Branch, and Professor E. M. 
Hugh-Jones responded. 


A Magnificent Gesture 


THE NORTH YORKSHIRE and South Durham 
Branch of the Northern Society of Chartered 
Accountants held its eleventh annual dinner 
at the Grand Hotel, West Hartlepool, on 
November 9. The Chairman, Mr. R. W. 
Swinbank, F.c.a., presided over nearly 150 
members and guests, who included Mr. 
A. H. Walton, F.c.A., and Mr. C. Percy Bar- 
rowcliff, F.c.a., members of the Council of 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, and Mr. A. Whittaker, 
F.c.A., Chairman of the Northern Society. 

It was announced by Mr. Swinbank that, 
to commemorate his year of office as Presi- 
dent of the Institute, Mr. C. U. Peat, 
M.C., M.A., F.C.A., who was unfortunately 
unable to attend, was creating a trust fund 
of £150 a year, the income from which 
would be used to provide prizes for articled 
clerks in the Branch sitting the Institute’s 
half-yearly examinations. It was a magni- 
ficent gesture. 

Proposing the toast of The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales, Mr. J. C. H. McEntee, B.SC., A.R.C.S., 
Chairman of Wilton Council, I-C.I., and 
President of the Tees-side and South-west 
Durham Chamber of Commerce, said that 
British accountants were held in tremendous 
regard throughout the world, not only for 
their professional competence but for their 
traditional probity. 

Mr. A. H. Walton, F.c.A., responding, 
said that chartered accountants, who were 
in touch with life im mamy aspects, were well 


fitted to advise families on their financial and 
taxation problems. It was a custom in the 
profession to undertake much voluntary 
work, and most people recognised its value, 
but they did not yet turn to their chartered 
accountant as they might do as the family 
adviser and friend. 

Mr. H. D. Anderson, J.P., F.C.A., Pro- 
posed the toast of the guests, which was 
acknowledged by Mr. C. C. Hunt, H.M. 
Inspector of Taxes. 


Women Chartered 
Accountants’ Dining 
Society 


THE ANNUAL DINNER, to which the members 
of the Women Chartered Accountants’ 
Dining Society invite guests, was held on 
December 2 at the Hotel Rubens, London, 
S.W.1. The members of the Society are all 
women members of The Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and Wales. 
Miss Margaret Fox, F.c.A., Chairman of 
the Society, presided, and amongst the 
guests were Mr. S. John Pears, F.C.A. 
(President of The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales) and 
Mrs. Pears, Mrs. Betty Knightley, Barrister- 
at-Law, Dr. D. G. Valentine, M.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law, Mr. G. R. Appleyard, 
F.c.A. (Chairman, London and District 
Society of Chartered Accountants), and 
Mr. A. S. Maclver, c.B.£., M.C., B.A. (Secre- 
tary of the Institute) and Mrs. Maclver. 

Miss Margaret Fox proposed the toast of 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, to which Mr. S. John 
Pears, the President, responded. Whilst 
speaking she expressed the good wishes of 
English women chartered accountants to 
the women members of the Scottish 
Institute, who a month earlier had held their 
first dinner in Edinburgh. Mrs. Betty 
Knightley, in responding to a toast to 
Legislators proposed by Miss E. Crawford, 
F.C.A., put forward a plea for an amendment 
of the tax laws so that it would no longer be 
necessary to aggregate a wife’s earned 
income with that of her husband for surtax 
purposes. Mrs. G. L. Tangye, F.C.A., 
proposed the toast of “The Guests,” to 
which Dr. D. G. Valentine replied. 


President’s Luncheon 


THE PRESIDENT OF the Institute, Mr. S. John 
Pears, and the Vice-President, Mr. P. F. 
Granger, gave a luncheon party on 
November 23 at the Dorchester Hotel, 
London. The guests were: Mr. Reginald 
Maudling, M.P., the Hon. Gavin Astor, Sir 
Charles Hambro, Sir Edward Wilshaw, Sir 
Edward Playfair, Mr. H. C. Treffers, Mr. 
P. F. Carpenter, Mr. W. Guy Densem, Sir 
Harold Gillett and Mr. Alan S. Maclver. 
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District Societies 


GRIMSBY AND NORTH LINCOLN- 
SHIRE BRANCH 

THE ANNUAL DINNER Of the Grimsby and 
North Lincolnshire Branch of the Hull, East 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire Society of 
Chartered Accountants was held at the 
Royal Hotel, Grimsby, on November 17. 

The Chairman, Mr. D. L. Stephenson, 
F.C.A., Was supported by the President, Mr. 
A. A. Beardsall, F.c.aA. The 123 members 
and guests present included the Mayor of 
Grimsby; the Mayor of Cleethorpes; Mr. J. 
Jolly, Treasurer of the Lindsey County 
Council; Mr. J. H. Mann, M.B.E., M.A., 
F.c.A., and Mr. C. M. Strachan, 0.B.E., 
F.C.A., members of the Council of the 
Institute; Mr. M. G. Bain, F.c.A., a past 
chairman of the Branch; Dr. M. Steel, M.p., 
M.R.C.P., and representatives of the pro- 
fessions, the Inland Revenue, trade and 
commerce. 

The toast of The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales was 
proposed by Mr. J. Jolly, who stressed the 
high standing of members of the Institute. 
Responding to the toast, Mr. J. H. Mann 
referred to the Recommendation just issued 
by the Institute on the valuation of stock-in- 
trade, and said that this marked a step 
forward in the endeavour to achieve 
uniformity in published accounts. 

The toast of the guests was proposed by 
Mr. M. G. Bain. Dr. M. Steel responded. 


READING & DISTRICT GROUP 

THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS and Committee 
have been elected: Chairman, Mr. G. C. 
Jones, F.C.A., F.1.M.T.A.; Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
K. Clark, F.c.A.; Hon. Secretary, Mr. D. J. 
L. Cook, A.c.A.; Committee, Mr. A. Ames, 
F.c.A., Mr. M. E. Cunningham-Craig, F.C.A., 
Mr. D. H. Hill, A.c.aA., Mr. R. A. Hubbard, 
F.c.A., Mr. J. Sewell, a.c.a., Mr. W. P. 
Todd, a.c.a., Mr. H. Witcher, F.c.a.; 
Auditors, Messrs. Vale & West. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE 
THE CARDIFF AND District Chartered 
Accountants’ Luncheon Club has been 
formed to enable members of the Institute 
in Cardiff, or within what they consider to 
be a reasonable distance, to meet regularly 
at luncheon and to discuss matters of mutual 
interest. Over eighty members attended the 
very successful inaugural luncheon held at 
the Park Hotel, Cardiff, on November 16, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. T. W. 
Pickard, F.c.A., President of the South 
Wales and Monmouthshire Society. 

Officers were appointed as follows: Mr. 
C. R. Daniel, F.c.a., Chairman; Mr. T. H. 
Trump, F.c.A., Hon. Secretary; Mr. W. J. 
Fooks, F.c.A., Hon. Treasurer. Applications 
for membership should be made to the 
Hon. Secretary at 27 Park Place, Cardiff. 

It is proposed to hold luncheons on the 
second Thursday in each month from 
October to May. 
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SOUTHEND-ON-SEA GROUP 

THE ANNUAL GENERAL meeting was held on 
November 10. The Chairman reported a 
satisfactory year and a membership of 
seventy-seven. Reports were received from 
the Treasurer and the Taxation and 
Research sub-committees. The following 
officers were elected: Chairman, Mr. J. 
Kennedy Melling, F.c.a.; Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. A. A. Stewart, A.c.A.; Secretary, Mr. 
M. A. Wren, A.c.A.; Treasurer, Mr. M. E. 
Hard, F.c.A.; Press Officer, Mr. E. W. 
Matthams, F.c.A.; Committee, Mr. E. 
Walley, F.c.A., and Mr. E. H. R. Martin, 
F.C.A. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT AREA BRANCH 
AT THE RECENT annual general meeting of 
the Branch, the following were elected 
officers for 1960/61: Chairman, Mr. E. 
Buxton; immediate past Chairman, Mr. 
Cc. C. Bullock; Founder Chairmen, Mr. 
F. W. Carder and Mr. F. G. Nicholas; 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. C. Malkin; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. N. E. Dunning; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Carder, Jnr.; Hon. 
Librarian, Mr. A. B. Snow; Committee: 
Mr. C. W. Blagg, Mr. R. R. Gowar, Mr. 
C. J. Peyton, Mr. H. Poole, Mr. A. Tucker- 
Feltham, Mr. E. O. Toft, Mr. S. R. Wood- 
gett. Member serving on the Birmingham 
and District Society Committee: Mr. 
C. W. Blagg (alternate Mr. A. B. Snow); 
on the Birmingham Regional Taxation 
Research Committee: Mr. R. R. Gowar; 
on the Committee of the Stoke-on-Trent 
Area Branch of the Birmingham Students’ 
Society: Mr. N. E. Dunning. Hon. Auditor, 
Mr. G. B. Bennett. 


Students’ Societies 


LONDON 
Annual Dinner 
THE ANNUAL DINNER was held at Grosvenor 
House, London, on December 12, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. W. E. Parker, c.B.e., 
F.C.A., President of the Students’ Society. 

The toast of the Students’ Society was 
proposed by Mr. H. D. P. Lee, M.A., Head- 
master of Winchester College, and the 
response was by Mr. Robert F. J. Fisher, 
chairman of the committee. That of the 
visitors, proposed by Mr. Parker, was 
acknowledged by Mr. P. W. Milligan, 
deputy chairman of Lloyd’s. The Rt. Hon. 
The Lord Evershed, p.c., Master of the 
Rolls, proposed the toast of the Institute, 
and a reply was given by its President, Mr. 
S. John Pears, F.c.A. 

A report will appear in our next issue. 


News from the Committee 

Students’ Centre 

THE STUDENTS’ CENTRE Sub-Committee has 
circulated details of the type of premises 
required to about fifty estate agents in the 
West End. Other possibilities are being 
explored. 
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Court of the Common Council of the City of 
London 

Students may not know that they can see the 
Court of the Common Council of the City 
of London (the City Corporation) in session 
if they go along to Guildhall just after 1 
p.m. on January 19. It provides a picturesque 
as well as an interesting example of the 
conduct of the general meeting of a public 
body. The public is admitted freely and 
there is usually no difficulty in getting in. 


Prize Funds 

Sir Harold Howitt has very kindly presented 
a further £250 to augment the prize fund in 
his name. The income is presented to the 
member of the Society who is placed highest 
in the General Financial and Commercial 
Knowledge paper of each Final examina- 
tion. 


Fun and Games in 1893 

The Committee is pleased to announce 
that Mr. Brian Manning has presented to 
the Society a programme of a smoking 
concert of the Students’ Society held in 
May, 1893. It has been framed and is to be 
seen in the Library. 


Students’ Diaries 

Over 500 of the London Students’ Diaries 
for 1961 have already been sold. They are 
about 4 in. x 3 in.; carry the Society’s badge 
and initials on the cover; and contain 
Society information, street maps of London, 
details of theatres and places of interest, 
and a page for each week’s notes. The cost 
is 3s. 6d., or 4s. by post, and copies may be 
purchased at the Library. 


Social Activities 

Another of the smaller informal dances will 
be held at the Coronet Club, St. John’s 
Wood, on January 13. A double ticket costs 
7s. 6d., excluding refreshments. 

The 59 Club and the Taverners have held 
their first annual general meetings. The 
Kingsway Club held a well-attended and 
enjoyable dance in the Oak Hall of the 
Institute, and the Taverners are holding a 
Christmas dance at the Chenil Galleries, 
Chelsea, on December 21. 


NORTHERN 
THE FOLLOWING SPORTING functions have 
taken place with other students’ societies: 
Association Football: v. Leeds, at New- 
castle, won; v. Liverpool, at Liverpool, 
won; v. Manchester, at Newcastle, draw. 
Rugby Football: v. Leeds, at Newcastle, 
won; v. Liverpool, at Liverpool, lost; 
v. Manchester, at Newcastle, won. 


Forthcoming Events 


BIRMINGHAM 

Members’ Meetings 
January 4.—One Day Conference. “The 
Finance Act, 1960,” by Mr. S. I. Simon, 
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Barrister-at-law. The University of Bir- 
mingham. 

January 4.—Luncheon meeting with infor- 
mal talk by Mr. E. A. Norton, C.B.£., M.A., 
Solicitor. The University Students’ Union 
January 18.—Joint meeting with Associa- 
tion of H.M. Inspectors of Taxes. Queen's 
Hotel, at 6 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings 

January 3.—**Government Finance and the 
Treasury,” by Mr. L. H. Cleaver, J.P., M.P., 
F.c.A. The Library, 36 Cannon Street, at 
6 p.m. 

January 10.—‘*The Chamber of Com- 
merce,” by Mr. N. G. Lancaster, M.B.«., 
A.c.A. The Library, 36 Cannon Street, at 
6 p.m. 


BLACKPOOL 
December 19.—Students’ annual Christmas 
luncheon, Palatine Hotel, at 1 p.m. 
January 18.—Students’ works trip to 
Duttons (Blackburn) Brewery Ltd. 


BOLTON 
January 16.—*The Balance Sheet from a 
Bank Manager's Point of View,” by Mr. N. 
V. Underwood. Members’ meeting (open 
also to articled clerks). Reform Club, 
Bowker’s Row, at 6.15 p.m. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
January 9.—Members’ meeting. Devonshire 
Hotel, at 6 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings and Function 
January 10.—*Company Law,” by Mr. S. 
G. Maurice, Barrister-at-Law. Grand Hotel, 
Fir Vale Road, at 4.30 p.m. 

January 13.—Annual Dance. Bourne Hall 
Hotel. 

January 18.—‘Costing,” by Mr. V. S. 
Hockley, B.COM., C.A., A.A.C.C.A. Grand 
Hotel, Fir Vale Road, at 4.30 p.m. 


BRIGHTON 

Students’ Meetings 
January 13.—Lectures by Mr. K. S. 
Carmichael, A.c.A., preceded by a buffet 
meal (free). King & Queen Hotel, Marl- 
borough Place, at 6 p.m. 
January 21.—‘Trust Accounts,” by Mr. R. 
Glynne Williams, F.c.A. Conference Room 
3, Royal Pavilion, at 10.15 a.m. 


BRISTOL 
January 3.—Students’ annual dance. Ashton 
Court Country Club, at 8 p.m. 


CARLISLE 
January 12.—*Trust Law and Trustees,” by 
Mr. D. M. Livingstone, Solicitor. Students’ 
meeting. County and Station Hotel, at 
7.30 p.m. 


COVENTRY 
Students’ Meetings 
All meetings will be held at the *“‘Golden 
Cross,” Hay Lane, at 6 p.m. 
December 19.—‘‘Industrial Opportunity for 
Accountants,” by Mr. H. L. Bingham, B.A., 
A.C.W.A. 
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January 9.—** Australia,” by Inspector J. C. 
Alderson. 
January 23.—**Schedule D, Basis of Assess- 
ment,” by Mr. W. O. Reid, H.M. Inspector 
of Taxes. 


DERBY 
January 11.—Some Aspects of the Stock 
Exchange,” by Mr. C. F. Osborne. Mem- 
bers’ luncheon meeting. Ramsdens Café, at 
12.30 for 1 p.m. 


EASTBOURNE 
Students’ Meetings 
December 31.—Accountancy Quiz. East- 
bourne Students v. Brighton Students. Civil 
Defence Hall, Furness Road, at 10.30 a.m. 
January 14.—Annual general meeting of 
Eastbourne branch, followed by lecture on 
“Estate Duty Accounts,” by Mr. R. Glynne 


Williams, F.c.A. Civil Defence Hall, 
Furness Road, at 10 a.m. 
GRIMSBY 


Members’ Meetings 
December 19.—Luncheon meeting. Guest 
speaker, Mr. H. V. Heckford, 0.B.£. Royal 
Hotel, at 1 p.m. 
January 16.—General discussion on (a) The 
Functions of a Company Secretary, (d) 
Group Accounts. Royal Hotel, at 6.45 p.m. 


Students’ Meeting 
January 12.— ‘Consolidated Accounts” and 
“Management Accounting,” by Mr E. 
Edwards, M.B.E., A.A.c.c.A. The Offices of 
the Chamber of Commerce, 77 Victoria 
Street, at 4 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. 


HUDDERSFIELD 
January 11,—Inaugural dinner of Hudders- 
field Branch. Whiteley’s Café, Westgate. 
Reception 6.45 to 7.15 p.m. Dinner 7.30 
p.m. 


HULL 

Students’ Meetings 
January 6 —‘*Limited Company Accounts,” 
by Mr. J. B. Fletcher, A.c.a. Imperial Hotel, 
Paragon Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
January 12.—*Executorship Accounts,” by 
Mr. D. Rich, aA.c.A. For Intermediate 
students. Station Hotel, at 4 p.m. 
January 12.—‘‘Consolidated Accounts,” 
by Mr. D. Rich, A.c.a. For Final students. 
Station Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 
January 20.—*A New Look at Office 
Organisation and Records,” by Mr. B. Di 
Mascio. Station Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 


ILFORD 
January 6.—**Finance—European Common 
Market” by Sir Eric Edwards, LL.s. Stu- 
dents’ meeting. The Reading Room of the 
Conservative Club, 42 High Road, at 6 p.m. 


IPSWICH 
Students’ Meetings 
January 3.—‘Costing,” by Mr. V. S. 
Hockley, B.COM., C.A., A.A.C.C.A., and “Sale 
of Goods and Negotiable Instruments,” 
by Mr. R. D. Penfold, LL.B. For Inter- 


mediate students. Crown and Anchor 
Hotel, at 11 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 

January 3.—‘Arbitration and Awards,”’ by 
Mr. R. D. Penfold, and “Cost Ac- 
counts,” by Mr. V. S. Hockley, BCOM., 
C.A., A.A.C.C.A. For Final students. Crown 
and Anchor Hotel, at 11 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES 
January 2.—Meeting of the South West 
London Discussion Group. Members’ 
meeting. The Kingston Hotel, Wood Street, 
at 6.45 p.m. 


LEEDS 

Members’ Meetings and Function 
December 30.—Luncheon meeting. Great 
Northern Hotel, at 12.45 p.m. 
January 6.—Dinner Dance. Queen’s Hotel, 
at 7.30 for 8 p.m. 
January 23.—‘Share Valuations,’ by Mr. 
T. A. Hamilton Baynes, M.A., F.c.A. Leeds 
and County Conservative Club, at 6.15 
p.m. 


Students’ Meetings 
January 10.—Invitation to the Law Stu- 
dents’ Society Parliamentary Debate. 
January 20.—Students’ Annual Dinner. 
Griffin Hotel. 


LEICESTER 
January 12.—*Takeover Bids.’”’ Members’ 
luncheon meeting. Grand Hotel, at 12.30 
for 12.45 p.m. 


Students’ Meeting 
January 13.—‘The Money and Foreign 
Exchange Markets of the City of London.” 
The Saracen’s Head, Hotel Street, at 6 p.m. 


LINCOLN 
January 5.—‘Cost Accounting,” by Mr. 
V. S. Hockley, B.COM., C.A., A.A.C.C.A. 
Students’ meeting. Great Northern Hotel, 
High Street, at 5.45 p.m. 


LIVERPOOL 
Students’ Meetings 
January 5.—‘The 1960 Olympic Games,” 
by Mr. Austin Rolinson, Manager of the 
British Olympic Swimming Team, 1960. 
The Library, 5 Fenwick Street, at 4.45 p.m. 
January 19.—“*Forming a Company,” by 
Mr. G. Chesters. The Library, 5 Fenwick 
Street, at 4.45 p.m. 


LONDON 

Members’ Meetings 
December 21.—Meeting of North London 
Discussion Group. Russell Hotel, Russell 
Square, W.C.1, at 6.30 p.m. 
January 2.—Meeting of the South West 
London Discussion Group. The Kingston 
Hotel, Wood Street, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, at 6.45 p.m. 
January 4.—Meeting of the Taxation Dis- 
cussion Group. The Cheshire Cheese, 10 
Surrey Street, W.C.2, at 6 for 6.15 p.m. 
January 11,—Meeting of the City Dis- 
cussion Group. The Tiger Tavern, 1 Tower 
Hill, E.C.3, at 6 for 6.30 p.m. 
January 12.—Meeting of the Central 
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London Discussion Group. The Lamb and 
Flag, 33 Rose Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2, at 6.30 p.m. 

January 18.—**Co-operative Societies with 
Particular Reference to How They Are 
Financed,” by Mr. W. Quincey, J.P., a 
Director of the C.W.S. The Oak Hall of the 
Institute, Moorgate Place, E.C.2, at 6 p.m. 
January 18.—Meeting of the North London 
Discussion Group. Russell Hotel, Russell 
Square, W.C.1, at 6.30 p.m. 


LUTON 
Students’ Meeting 
January 14.—**Law of Contracts” and “Law 
of Agency,” by Mr. R. D. Penfold, LL.B., 
Luton & S. Beds. College (Room 233), at 
10 a.m. 


LYTHAM 
December 22.—Annual dinner and dance of 
Preston Students’ Society. Clifton Arms 
Hotel. 


MANCHESTER 
January 9.—Training for Supervision as 
an Aid to Efficiency,” by Mr. J. Keohane, 
A.M.LE.E. Members’ luncheon meeting. 
Chartered Accountants’ Hall, 46 Fountain 
Street, at 12.45 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings 
January 19.—Students’ visit to the Studios 
of Granada Television Network. 

The following lectures, to be given at the 
Chartered Accountants’ Hall, 46, Fountain 
Street, have been arranged by the Joint 
Tuition Committee: 

Intermediate lectures (lecturers, Mr. W. N. 
Thomson, A.c.A., Mr. P. S. Peters, Mr. H. B. 
Vanstone, F.c.A., and Mr. H. C. Cox, 
F.C.A.) on January 7, 14 and 21, at 9.30 a.m. 
and 11 a.m. 

Final lectures (lecturers, Mr. A. S. Edmond- 
son, F.1.B., Mr. H. B. Vanstone, F.c.A., Mr. 
P. S. Peters and Mr. A. Steel, M.A.) on 
January 7, 14 and 21, at 9.30 a.m. and 
11 a.m. 


MIDDLESBROUGH 
January 10.—‘Executorship Law—Wills 
and Intestacy,” by Mr. R. L. Purvis. 
Students’ meeting. Hinton’s Café, at 6.15 
p.m. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
Students’ Meetings 

January 10.—*Law of Contract,” by Mr. 
R. D. Penfold, .t.s., Barrister-at-Law. 
Y.M.C.A., Blackett Street, at 6 p.m. 
January 19.—Demonstration by National 
Cash Register Co. Ltd. At their premises, at 
6 p.m. 


NORTHAMPTON 
January 12.—‘Commercial Fraud,” by 
Detective Chief Inspector Still (New 


Scotland Yard). Students’ meeting. Plough 
Hotel, at 5.45 p.m. 


NOTTINGHAM 
Students’ Meetings 


January 4.—‘Budgetary Control” an 
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“Standard Costing,” by Mr. A. W. Morri- 
son, A.C A., A.A.C.C.A. The Ballroom, the 
Elite Cinema, Parliament Street, at 4 p.m. 
January 11.—‘*Machine Accounting,” by a 
representative of Messrs. Burroughs 
Limited. The Ballroom, the Elite Cinema, 
Parliament Street, at 5.30 p.m. 

January 18.—Students’ visit to the Com- 
puter department of Boots the Chemists, 
Limited. 


PLYMOUTH 
January 20.—The Back Duty Sections of 
the 1960 Finance Act,” by Mr. P. M. B. 
Rowland, LL.B. Members’ meeting. Grand 
Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings 
January 12.—‘Banking,” by Mr. G. H. 
Askham. Grand Hotel, at 4.15 p.m. 
January 20.—**Tax in Court,” by Mr. P. M. 
B. Rowland, LL.B. Grand Hotel, at 4.15 
p.m. 


PORTSMOUTH 
January 17.—“*An Aspect of English Law— 
Liquidations,” by Mr. O. Griffiths, m.a., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. Students’ meeting. 
The Conference Room, Electricity House, 
High Street, at 6 p.m. 


PRESTON 
Students’ Meetings and Function 

December 22.—Students’ annual D'nner and 
Dance. Clifton Arms Hotel, Lytham. 

The following lectures, to be held at the 
Reform Club, Chapel Street, at 10 and 11.15 
a.m., have been arranged by the Manchester 
Joint Tuition Committee: 
Intermediate lectures (lecturers, Mr. W. N. 
Thomson, A.c.A., Mr. P. S. Peters and Mr. 
H. H. Vanstone, F.c.A.) on January 14 and 
21. 
Final lectures (lecturers, Mr. R. Y. Taylor, 
B.A., F.C.A., Mr. A. S. Edmondson, F.I1.B., 
Mr. H. B. Vanstone, F.c.A., and Mr. P. S. 
Peters) on January 7, 14 and 21. 


SHEFFIELD 
January 11.—Management Accounting 
meeting. Members’ meeting. Royal Victoria 
Station Hotel, at 6 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings 
December 20.—Students’ Christmas Party. 
Brincliffe Hall, at 8 p.m. 
January 3.—Students’ Social Evening. The 
Three Tuns, Leopold Street, between 5.30 
and 6.30 p.m. 
January 5 -—“‘Investigations,”” by Mr. A. R. 
English, F.c.A. St. James’s Club, St. James’s 
Row, Church Street, at 5.30 p.m. 
January 19.—Soccer Match v. Birmingham 
Students. At Birmingham. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
January 5.—‘Problems Partnership 
Accounts,” ““Amalgamations; Reconstruc- 
tions; Reductions of Capital” and “‘Investi- 
gations,” by Mr. R. E. G. Perrins, A.c.a. 
Students’ Whole Day Course. Chamber of 
Trade, 33 Victoria Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


ACCOUNTANCY DECEMBER 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES 
January 17.—Standard Costing and Bud- 
getary Control,” by Mr. G. Tattersall- 
Walker, F.c.A. Students’ meeting. Black 
Lion Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT 
January 10.—A Conversational Evening. 
Students’ meeting. 


SUNDERLAND 
January 13.—Students’ annual Dinner 
Dance. Seaburn Hotel, Roker. 


TRURO 
January 19.—“The Back Duty Sections of 
the 1960 Finance Act,” by Mr. P. M. B. 
Rowland, LL.B. Members’ meeting. Red 
Lion Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 
January 19.—‘Tax in Court,” by Mr. P. M. 
B. Rowland. Students’ meeting. Red Lion 
Hotel, at 4.30 p.m. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

January 9.—Members’ Day Conference. 
“Automatic Data Processing,” by Mr. W. 
Pacey, of I.C.T. Ltd., ““Layout and Design 
of Accounts,” by Mr. E. J. Newman, M.A., 
F.c.A., “Surtax Directions,” by Mr. Philip 
Shelbourne, Barrister-at-Law. Victoria 
Hotel, at 9.30 a.m. 

January 20.—‘*Fraud,” by Supt. T. March. 
Students’ meeting. The Rendezvous Res- 
taurant, Berry Street, at 6 p.m. 


Personal Notes 


Messrs. Pannell, Crewdson & Hardy, 
Chartered Accountants, announce that Mr. 
T. A. G. Dendy, A.c.A., who for many years 
has been with the firm in London and 
abroad, is now the resident partner in 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. 


Mr. K. C. Rodley, A.c.a., has been 
appointed secretary of the Singapore 
Harbour Board, and takes up his duties on 
January 1. 


Hector Whaling Ltd. announces that, as the 
result of an undertaking given to share- 
holders at the annual meeting, the Board of 
directors has appointed Mr. Henry Benson, 
F.C.A., of Cooper Prothers & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, to prepare a report for 
circulation to shareholders. 


Messrs. Shannon, Kneale & Co., Douglas, 
Isle of Man, advise that Mr. J. S. Kermode 
has retired. The practice is being continued 
under the same name by Mr. F. C. Kissack, 
F.c.A., and Mr. J. W. Manderson, F.c.A. 


Mr. Brian I. Pocock, F.c.A., Eastbourne, 
has taken into partnership Mr. David Allan, 
A.C.A., who has been associated with the 
firm for several years. The firm name, H. S. 
Humphrey & Co., is unchanged. 
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Messrs. A. F. Ferguson & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, Karachi, Lahore and Rawal- 
pindi, announce that Mr. R. G. Chapman 
has ceased to be an active partner, and that 
they have admitted into partnership Mr. 
E. M. Naismith, c.a., who was previously 
an assistant in the firm. 


Messrs. Sherwood, Baines & Jackson 
announce with regret the retirement of Mr. 
F. E. Sherwood from the Stockton-on-Tees 
practice, which is continuing under the style 
of Sherwood, Baines & Jackson, Chartered 
Accountants. The practice at Helmsley, 
Yorkshire, continues and is managed by Mr. 
F. E. Sherwood in partnership with Mr. J. 
V. Baines, F.c.A., and Mr. P. M. T. Jackson, 
A.C.A., A.C.LS., under the style of Sherwood, 
Baines & Co. 


Messrs. McClelland, Moores & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Glasgow, an- 
nounce that Mr. D. B. Belch, M.A., B.L., 
c.A., has retired from the partnership to 
take up the appointment of financial 
director with J. & J. Denholm(Management) 
Ltd. 


Messrs. Edward Thomas Peirson & Sons, 
Chartered Accountants, Coventry, London 
and Market Harborough, commemorated 
the centenary of the foundation of the firm 
by giving a luncheon on November 9 at the 
Tallow Chandlers’ Hall, Dowgate Hill, 
London, E.C.4 (by kind permission of the 
Master and Wardens of the Company). 
Mr. E. T. Peirson, F.c.A., presided, and the 
guests included Alderman C. Cameron, 
C.B.E., J.P., F.C.A., Sheriff of Nottingham, 
and Mr. Redvers B. Leech, M.B.E., T.D., 
F.C.A., a member of the Council of the Insti- 
tute, both of whom served their articles with 
the firm. The chairman outlined the history 
of the firm from its foundation at Coventry 
in 1860 by Edward Thomas Peirson, the 
grandfather of three of the present partners. 
The founder was named in the Royal Char- 
ter of 1880 as a member of the first Council 
of the Institute, and after his retirement the 
next Council member from Coventry was 
his last articled clerk—Mr. Redvers Leech. 


Mr. Norman S. Fosh, a.c.A., chief 
accountant of Lombank Ltd., the National 
Credit Finance subsidiary of Lombard 
Banking, has been appointed an executive 
director. 


Mr. E. M. D. Jones, F.c.a., practising 
under the style of Davenport, Jones & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, London, N.W.9, 
announces that his son, Mr. M. E. G. Jones, 
A.C.A., has been admitted to partnership. 
The name and address of the firm remain 
unchanged. 


Messrs. Curtis, Jenkins, Cornwell & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Bristol, have opened 
a branch office at Dollar Street House, 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire, with Mr. J. F. 
McGill, A.c.A., aS manager. 


Cooper Brothers & Co., Coopers & 
Lybrand and Carter & Co. announce that 
their only address in Birmingham is now at 
Chamber of Commerce House, 75 Harborne 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15 (tele- 
phone number Edgbaston 4584). 
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INSTITUTE OF 
ARBITRATORS 


Founded 1915 


The Institute seeks to promote the 
settlement of disputes by arbitration; to 
afford instruction in the law and practice 
of arbitration; to admit qualified persons 
to membership and foster their in- 
terests; to maintain a panel of ex- 
perienced arbitrators; and to provide a 
central organisation in furtherance of its 


objects. 


Practice Arbitrations are arranged, 
often in co-operation with other pro- 
fessional bodies, lecture meetings are 
held and examinations take place twice 


yearly. 


10 NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Temple Bar 4071 


service to: 


20, Milton Road, 
Harpenden, Herts. 


I2 REASONS WHY... 


you should enrol with 
THE BRITISH COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 


No. 12. NON-B.C.A. STUDENTS 


Having read the previous eleven items in this 
series, it is clear that B.C.A. students have the 
benefit of many study facilities that are not open 
to students of other Colleges. 

Many NON-B.C.A. students have already 
enrolled for lecture course, small classes, private 
tuition, ‘Zest’, etc., and we are sure that in 
making these services available to ALL students, 
the College is imparting both the knowledge and 
confidence which are the only firm bases for 
Examination success. 


WRITE NOW for full details of our tuition 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


(continued from page xxxiv, facing page 737) 


ASSISTANT TO FINANCIAL 
ACCOUNTANT 


A young man, recently qualified in accoun- 
tancy, is required to understudy Financial 
Accountant. 


This is an excellent opportunity to obtain 
commercial experience in a thriving Com- 
pany using modern office methods and equip- 
ment, and practising Management Accoun- 
tancy, in the form of Budgetary Control, 
Standard Costing, Period Accounts, Internal 
Audit and O. & M. 

Salary will be determined by experience and 
age, but is envisaged as commencing at £750 
p.a. Contributory Life Assurance Pension 
Schemes. 

Apply in writing stating age, education and 
commercial experience to:— 


The Personnel Manager, 
JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS COMPANY LTD., 
31 River Road, Barking, Essex. 


FRENCH SPEAKING ACCOUNTANT 


required to live in Switzerland to operate 
branch of London Chartered Accountants; 
well paid and excellent growth prospects; 
good personality essential. Apply Box No. 
397, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


NEWLY QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS required 
for Liverpool office. Salary according to age and 
experience. Good prospects, Pension Scheme, 
Luncheon vouchers. Apply in writing to HARMOOD 
BANNER, Lewis & Mounsey, 24 North John Street, 


Liverpool, 2. 


PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO., 
11 Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2, have 
vacancies in their London office for young 
Chartered Accountants who wish to widen 
their experience in all branches of accoun- 
tancy. Excellent prospects, good starting 
salary, pension scheme. Opportunities for 
service overseas. Applications to 11 Iron- 
monger Lane, E.C.2. 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT TO CHIEF 

ACCOUNTANT (25/30 yrs). 
Old established electrical engineering com- 
pany situated in North Acton require 
recently qualified or an unqualified man who 
is competent to produce a set of Financial 
Accounts. Five Day Week. Superannuation 
scheme. Write giving full details of experience, 
qualifications (if any), age and salary 
required to Personnel Manager, Box PA 
4401, A. Kwnicgut Apvo. Ltp., 
Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 


PORTMAN BUILDING SOCIETY invites appli- 
cations for the appointment of Accountant from 
members of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
Approximate age 25-30 years. Salary according to 
age and experience. Applications in writing should 
be addressed to the General Manager, PoRTMAN 
Soctety, 28 Portman Square, London, 
W.1, marked “PERSONAL.” 


KING’S DETECTIVES 
Confidential Investigations in Civil, Criminal, Commercial, 
and Personal cases. Surveillance discreetly effected. Internal 
Larcenies and cases of Fraud and Embezzlement investi- 
gated. Financial Inquiries and Investigations in Bankruptcy 
cases undertaken. Questioned Documents examined. Persons 


W. J. KING’S DETECTIVE BUREAU LTD. 
CHANCERY HOUSE, 53/64 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


HOLborn 0343/4/5 


Telegrams: 
Kingtex, Westcent, 
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expounding on variances. 


assembly. Preferred age 30 to 35. 


have been retained to advise 
on the appointment of a 


BUDGET ACCOUNTANT 


for a light engineering company in Liverpool employing over 10,000 in five 
factories, manufacturing and assembling specialised equipment. 

Duties: He will prepare annual budgets for all factories. conduct monthly surveys 
relating them to actual costs, and interpret the budgets to senior management, 


Requirements: C.A. or A.C.W.A. qualification. Five years’ industrial experience, 
preferably in large companies in light engineering, with high labour costs of 


Rewards: Initial salary at least £1,400. Pension scheme. Staff bonus. Please send 
brief details in confidence quoting reference JJ.2493 to D. C. Duncan. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED, 17 Stratton Street, London, W.! 

In no circumstances will a candidate’s identity be disclosed to our client unless he 

gives permission after a confidential interview at which he will be given full details of 
the appointment. 


The Paints Division of IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
has a vacancy for a CHARTERED AC- 
COUNTANT who should be not more than 
27 years of age. The post calls for a man of 
high calibre and potential, but previous 
industrial experience is not required. 

The Company operates both a Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Scheme, and married men 
can be given assistance with housing and 
removal expenses where necessary. 

Apply in writing to the Personnel Officer 
(Commercial), I.C.I. Limited, Paints Divi- 
sion, Wexham Road, Slough, Bucks. 


PARIS 

Cooper Brothers & Co. have vacancies in 
their Paris office for qualified accountants. 
Prospects for advancement either in Paris or 
elsewhere are excellent. Good starting salaries 
will be paid. Knowledge of the language, 
though desirable, is not absolutely essential. 
Applications to: Staff Manager, Abacus 
House, 33 Gutter Lane, E.C.2. 


ROTTERDAM 

Cooper Brothers & Co. have a vacancy in 
their Rotterdam office for a qualified ac- 
countant. Prospects for advancement either 
in Rotterdam or elsewhere are excellent. 
Good starting salaries will be paid. A know- 
ledge of the language is not expected. Ap- 
plications to: Staff Manager, Abacus House, 
33 Gutter Lane, E.C.2. 


SEMI-SENIOR required by City firm with ex- 
panding practice. Excellent prospects. Salary up to 
£650 according to experience. Box No. 400, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


SENIOR. Chartered Accountant required by City 
firm. Excellent prospects for newly qualified man 
desiring to widen experience. Salary £850—£1,100. 
Pension Scheme. Box No. 401, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


SENIOR. Ogden, Hibberd Bull & Langton, Audrey 
House, Ely Place, London, E.C.1, have a few vacan- 
cies on their staff for young qualified Accountants. 
Salary according to experience. Please apply in own 
handwriting. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, 
Annan & Co. have vacancies for newly qualified 
chartered accountants in their Johannesburg and 
Bulawayo offices. Contracts, which are renewable, 
are for an initial period of three years and cover the 
payment of passages to Africa and home on com- 
pletion of the contract. The appointments carry good 
salaries with generous leave conditions and allow- 
ances. Write with details of qualifications and experi- 
ence to DELorTTe, PLENDER, GriFFiTHs & Co., 5 Lon- 
don Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 


TOUCHE, ROSS, BAILEY & SMART, 
3 London Wall Buildings, E.C.2, have a few 
vacancies on their audit staff for young 
Qualified Accountants wishing to widen their 
experience. Good salaries will be paid. Five- 
day week and pension scheme. 


TRICITY FINANCE 


ACCOUNTANTS, Qualified, required by 
this leading finance house. Applicants must 
be capable of working on own initiative away 
from Head Office. These appointments pre- 
sent opportunities for advancement to keen 
men with sound accountancy experience. A 
pension scheme operates. Apply in own 
handwriting, giving brief details to: Personnel 
10/0043, Tricity FINANCE CORPORATION 
Limitep, 260 Great Cambridge Road, En- 
field, Middx. 


VACANCIES available for qualified Accountants 
in South America, West Indies, Rhodesia, Kenya, 
Far East and the Continent. Call Bootn’s AGENCY, 
80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


ARTICLED CLERKS 


MOHD. ABDUL WAHED, M.Com. (Dacca Uni- 
versity of Pakistan), aged 23, seeks articles with a 
firm of Chartered Accountants in the U.K. Please 
contact at 2a Dancer Road, Fulham, London, S.W.6. 
Tel.: RENown 4038. 


PRACTICES AND 
PARTNERSHIPS 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, having  sub- 
stantial Practice in the Provinces, have vacancy for 
a Partner. Applicants must have passed the Final 
Examination of the Institute, have been educated at 
a public school, be under 35 years of age, and be 
prepared to introduce capital either immediately or 
in the future. Apply in first instance to MEssRS. 
Lewis & Lewis AND GiIsBoRNE & Co., Solicitors, 
10, 11 and 12 Ely Place, Holborn, London, E.C.1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Accountancy Tutors Ltd. 
Offer private tuition by arrangement 
to Articled Clerks preparing for the 
examinations of the Institute Inter. 
and Final. Apply to the Director of 
Studies, 10 Lincoln’s Inn Fie'ds, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. (CHAncery 2989.) 


BRONZE NAME PLATES, cream enamel letter- 
ing. Send required wording. Proof submitted. 
Maize, Engravers, 7a Bayham Street, N.W.1. 


CHARTERED FINAL & INTERMEDIATE 
Full-time course prior to examinations. 
HARGREAVES & MARSH, 

24 Coleman St., London, E.C.2. 
MON 8345-2075. 


E. P. HOARE, F.V.I., Stocktaker/Valuer, 40 
Birchington Road, London, N.8. Telephone 
MOUntview 3136. 


MEETINGS—A Conference Hall, seating up to 480 
and smaller rooms are available for company and 
other meetings. Apply Secretarv, THe CHARTERED 
INSURANCE INsTITUTE, The Flal!, 20 Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C.2. 


NAME PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS, in 
bronze, brass and plastics. Send wording and size 
for free estimate and layout to Appey CRAFTSMEN 
Ltp., Abbey Works, 109a Old Street, London, 
E.C.1. Tel. CLErkenwell 3845. 


OFFICE building to let 2,000 sq. ft. City Boundary. 
Rent £600 per annum. ROYal 6815. 


READY-MADE COMPANIES 
FOR SALE 


with Memo. & Arts. Seal & Statutory Books. 
Guaranteed no trading, transferred in thirty minutes. 
Twenty Guineas (inclusive) 


LEWIS COATES & LUCAS LT?) 


6 Surrey Street, Strand, London, E.C.2. 
TEMple Bar 6927 (4 lines). Ref. A.C. 


RUBBER STAMPS. Why wait weeks? 2-3 days” 
delivery guaranteed. MARK C. Brown & Son, 93 
Spring Bank, Hull. Telephone 35042. 


TAXATION FORMS. A complete range from 17s. 6d. 
per 100. Also COMPANY FORMS at competitive 
prices, e.g. Annual Return (Form 6a) our price 
42s. Od. per 100. Apply for lists to SHARPTHORNE 
Press Ltp., 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
FLE 0838/39. 


TYPING. Accounts typing is our speciality. General 
typing and duplicating also executed. Collection and 
delivery. LORRAINE FINESILVER, 6 Exchange Court, 
Strand, W.C.2. COV 0532. 
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PENSIONS ACT, 1961 


We have revised all the patterns in our well 
| known “JUSTSO” series of Salaries and Wages 
Books to meet the requirements of the above 
Act 


Illustrated Price List is now ready and we suggest that you write for a copy 


TOLLIT & HARVEY LTD. 


THE “RULING” HOUSE 


| 62 & 63 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 


TELEPHONE: CITY 7231 


Specialists 
in purchases of or loans on E. IRVINE HALLAS, F.C.A. 
91 HARBOUR RD., WIBSEY, BRADFORD 


Reversions, INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY EXAMS. 


Expert postal and oral tuition, based on 30 years’ 


Life | nte rests, etc. experience in preparing candidates for these Exams. 


Painstaking criticism and marking of work and 
prompt return of all papers is guaranteed. Moderate 
Fees. Tuition adapted to meet precise personal needs 


at very reasonable of each candidate. Copies of over 900 signed letters 
rates of interest received from past students will be sent on request. 


Assets: £4,000,000 


TRADE STOCKTAKERS 


and Yorkshire _— INCOME TAX OR SALE 


NORMAL TERMS 
Reve rs nary Further particulars from 
ORRIDGE & CO Established 1846 
Interest Co. Ltd. 184 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 
45 Cross St, Manchester 2 BLAokfriars 0081 Telephone: TEMple Bar 9212/3-6340 
1 Queen Victoria St, London E.C.4 city 3e26 Branches in: Liverpool, Sheffield, Birmingham, Southampton and Swansea 
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ich habe mein 
Gepack verloren 


Or, in hard-pressed English, 


I’ve gone and lost 
my luggage! 


This is of course a calamity which 
can befall the most careful of us whether the journey be at home or 
abroad. It is therefore reassuring to remember that even though 
Royal Exchange travel insurance cannot replace those ties hand- 


knitted by Aunt Jane, it will help us to recover their value. 
Travel insurance can take care too of personal accident 
risks and of medical expenses. The cost is modest; the protection 


great. 
Even before you book your tickets, consult 
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